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Mutual Security 
; No House Action Reported Passed Signed 
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Peace Corps 
——— —t- — — 
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Civil Rights 
Tax Revision 
° : Hearings 
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. (S 861) Hearings 
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REPORT ON KENNEDY-CONGRESS ACTION AT EASTER RECESS 


On the eve of a brief Easter recess, President 
Kennedy and Congress each could lay claim to a good 
bit of accomplishment during the first 10 weeks of 
the new Democratic Administration. As the pace 
of legislative activity picked up, however, so did the 
incidence of conflict over portions of the emerging 
Kennedy program. Both trends are reflected in the 
following checklist of action taken or in prospect as 
of March 31. (For details, check CQ Weekly Report 
page references.) 

After 72 days in office, President Kennedy had filled 
more than 200 top executive posts (pp. 108, 225, 429) and 
showered Congress with 15 separate messages spelling 
out his program and requests (see box). For its part, 
the Democratic-controlled 87th Congress had completed 
the biennial task of electing leaders and filling committee 
vacancies (pp. 1, 76, 267), and both chambers had disposed 
of internal disputes -- the Senate voting 50-46 to send 
the anti-filibuster issue to committee (p. 31), the House 
voting 217-212 to enlarge its Rules Committee to circum- 
vent conservative control (p. 170). 

The Administration’s narrow victory on that occasion 
accurately foreshadowed the touch-and-go situation con- 
fronting the President in Congress; as he told his news 
conference March 15, ‘‘there are important and powerful 
and well organized interest groups in this country which 
oppose all of these programs.’’ This opposition, how- 
ever, had not prevented Congress from moving ahead on 
the President’s requests. By March3l, the legislators 
had enacted four of the 16 measures for which the Presi- 
dent asked priority consideration Feb. 21 (p. 307), while 
five others had been passed by one or the other chamber. 

This record was modest compared with that of the 
“Hundred Days’’ special session of the 73rd Congress, 
convened by President Franklin D. Roosevelt five days 
after his inauguration, which passed at least 15 major 
laws dealing with the national economic crisis. (See 
1960 Weekly Report, p. 1711) But the Kennedy record 
contrasted favorably with that of President Eisenhower, 
whose program got off to a slow startin 1953. Of a total 
of 19 Eisenhower requests by March 31, 1953, the 83rd 
Congress had approved two, rejected one, and taken no 
action on 11. As CQ noted at the time, the record indi- 
cated that ‘‘cooperation between President and Congress 
may have been hampered by crossed-up ‘communica- 
tions.’ With a new and inexperienced staff in the White 
House, and a Republican majority unaccustomed to re- 
sponsibility in Congress, liaison has not always worked 
smoothly.’’ 


Anti-Recession Steps 


With unemployment at a 20-year high of 5.7 million 
in February, amounting to 6.8 percent of the labor force, 
President Kennedy assigned top priority to a series of 
actions designed to promote quick economic recovery. 
Pending enactment of legislation proposed in a Feb. 2 
message. he took the following administrative steps: 


Reproduct 
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@ Jan. 21 -- Ordered doubled the amount of surplus 
foods distributed free to needy persons in areas with 
chronic unemployment (p. 107). 

@® Feb. 1-- Announced a pilot program of ‘‘food 
stamp’’ distribution; stepped-up payment of $258 million 
in veterans’ life insurance dividends payable in 1961; 
and reduction of interest rates on FHA-insured mort- 
gages and community facility loans (p. 195). 

@ Feb. 2-- Ordered the immediate release of $724 
million in fiscal 1961 highway funds (p. 202). 

@ Feb. 8 -- Ordered stepped-up payment of $25 mil- 
lion to farmers for crop storage (p. 260). 

@ Feb. 16 -- Wired state governors urging accelerated 
spending of public works funds, including federal highway 
grants and another $350 million for schools, sewage dis- 
posal plants and hospitals (p. 321). 

@ March 8 -- Announced an increase of $660 million in 
Federal procurement in fiscal 1961 (p. 397). 

In his economic recovery message of Feb. 2, Presi- 
dent Kennedy asked Congress for five new measures, 
all of which appeared on his Feb. 21 priority list. This 
was their status, as of March 31: 

TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. The Presi- 
dent proposed that unemployed workers who exhausted 
their benefits under various state programs be paid ex- 
tended benefits for up to 13 weeks additional, as was 
done in 1958. The cost of $950 million would be met by 
the Treasury, but would be repaid later by raising the un- 
employment tax wage-base from $3,000 to $4,800. As 
passed by the House March I, the measure provided in- 
stead for a two-year increase in the tax rate rather than 
the wage-base (p. 345). The Senate Finance Committee 
voted to eliminate a ‘‘pooling’’ provision in the House bill 
and require each state to repay funds advanced to it, but 
the Administration-opposed amendment was rejected by 
a 42-44 vote before Senate passage of the bill March 16 
(p. 419). Both chambers approved the conference version 
March 22 (p. 483). 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN. The President asked 
that children of unemployed workers be made eligible for 
aid already extended to dependent children deprived of 
support because of death, desertion, or disability. To 
be effective until June 30, 1962, the measure was 
expected to cost $350 million. Reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee Feb. 27 (p. 347), the bill 
was passed by the House March 10 (p. 421). But no 
action had been scheduled by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as of March 31. 

DEPRESSED AREAS, The President also urged quick 
action on a long-stymied program (twice vetoed by 
President Eisenhower) of loans and grants for redevelop- 
ing economically depressed industrial and rural areas. 
The Senate March 15, by a 63-27 vote, passed a $394 
million measure after rejecting, 45-49, an amendment to 
require regular appropriations for the bill’s three $100- 
million loan funds, rather than the borrowing authority 
provided (p. 417). The House Banking and Currency 
Committee March 22 approved an amended version, 
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requiring appropriation of the loan funds (p. 485), which 
was passed by the House March 29, (p. 522) Final action 
was expected after the recess. 

MINIMUM WAGE, President Kennedy asked Congress to 
raise the minimum wage from $1 per hour to $1.25 per 
hour and to extend wage-hour coverage to an additional 
4.3 million workers. The House Education and Labor 
Committee March 13 reported a substantially similar 
bill, but the House March 24 voted 216-203 to substitute 
a watered-down measure raising the minimum wage to 
$1.15 for covered workers and extending a $1 minimum 
but no overtime protection to 1.3 million retail workers 
(p. 514). Senate leaders deferred further action to mid- 
April. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, The President proposed five im- 
provements in social security benefits, to become effec- 
tive April 1: raising the minimum monthly benefit for 
retired workers from $33 to $43 per month, permitting 
men as well as women to collect benefits at 62 on a 
reduced basis, liberalizing the insured-status require- 
ment, increasing widows’ benefits from 75 percent to 85 
percent of their husbands’ benefits, and making it easier 
for disabled workers to qualify for benefits. To pay for 
the improvements, he proposed increasing the payroll 
tax by one-quarter of one percent for employers and 
employees. The House Ways and Means Committee 
March 27 approved a scaled-down version of his request 
(Pp. 529). No further action. 


Other Priority Measures 


Following is the status of the remaining 11 items on 
the President’s Feb. 21 list of priorities. 

FEED GRAINS. To cope with a ‘‘burdensome and dan- 
gerous surplus’’ of feed grains, the President Feb. 16 
proposed raising the corn support price from $1.06 to 
$1.20 a bushel, with corresponding increases for other 
feed grains, in return for a 20 percent cut in feed grain 
acreage and its diversion to conservation uses (p. 313). 
The House March 9, by a 209-202 vote, passed the Ad- 
ministration bill, after refusing, 196-214, to strike a 
provision permitting sale of Government-owned stocks 
in the open market at prices below support levels (p. 383). 
This provision, regarded by the Administration as an 
essential compliance feature of the program, was not 
included in the version passed by the Senate March 10, 
by a 52-26 vote (p. 420). But a compromise version 
sent to the President March 22 was found acceptable 
(p. 479). 

OECD TREATY. As part of his Feb. 6 proposals to 
meet the balance-of-payments crisis, the President asked 
quick Senate ratification of a convention joining the U.S., 
Canada, and 18 European nations in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. The Senate gave 
its assent March 16, by a 72-18 vote (p. 419), and the 
President signed the measure March 23 (p. 489). (The 
Senate March 16 also approved the Columbia River Treaty 
with Canada, providing for joint development of the river 
p. 419.) 

TRAVEL OFFICE. The Senate also acted promptly on 
the President’s request for a program to stimulate 
travel by foreigners to the United States. A bill passed 
Feb. 20 would establish a U.S. Travel Service in the 
Commerce Department, with a $5 million authorization 
(p. 314), No action was taken by the House as of March 31. 

REORGANIZATION, At the President’s request, the 
Senate Feb. 6 passed a bill reinstating for two years the 
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President’s power (allowed to lapse in 1959) to reor- 
ganize executive agencies, subject to disapproval by 
majority vote of either Senate or House (p. 219). The 
House passed the bill without change March 29, sending it 
to the White House. 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS. After refusing for several 
years to act on President Eisenhower’s request for ad- 
ditional Federal judgeships, Congress quickly heeded 
President Kennedy’s request of Feb. 10 for 59 such posts 
(p. 263). The Senate March 3 passed a bill creating a 
total of 73 new judgeships (p. 385), and the House Judi- 
ciary Committee March 22 ordered reported its version 
providing for 70 posts (p. 485). 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION. In his Feb. 20 education mes- 
sage, the President proposed grants of $2.3 billion over 
three years for public school construction and teachers’ 
salaries (p. 308). But the proposal promptly became 
bogged down in a controversy over the eligibility of 
parochial schools, with the Nation’s first Catholic 
President stoutly maintaining that inclusion of these 
schools in the program would be unconstitutional. Senate 
hearings were concluded, but no further action had been 
taken (pp. 350, 392, 422, 486). 

COLLEGE AID. In addition to the foregoing program, 
the President proposed a five-year, $2.8 billion program 
of loans to colleges to build dormitories, classrooms 
and other facilities, and a $900 million program of Fed- 
eral scholarships (p. 308). Hearings began March 15 
before a House subcommittee on a bill embodying the 
scholarship proposal and $1.5 billion in loans for con- 
struction of academic facilities (p. 486). No further 
action. 

MEDICAL CARE, The President’s Feb. 9 message on 
health requested approval of a social security-based 
program of medical benefts for persons 65 and over -- 
the ill-fated Forand bill rejected by the Senate in 1960. 
(p. 316). As of March 29, no action had been scheduled 
by the House Ways and Means Committee onthe request, 
and there were reports that none was likely in 1961. 

MEDICAL TRAINING.In the same message, the Presi- 
dent proposed a 10-year, $750 million program of grants 
for medical schools and other teaching facilities, and a 
scholarship program for medical students (p. 350). No 
action taken. 

HEALTH FACILITIES. The President’s third priority 
request in the health area called for increased grants 
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to states to improve community health services and to 
build nursing homes (p. 350). No action taken. 

BATTLE ACT. To ease restrictions on aid to such 
Communist-dominated countries as Poland, the President 
Feb. 21 asked Congress to amend the 1951 Battle Act, 
designed to curb the sale of strategic items to any 
Communist-bloc countries (p. 390). No action taken. 


Administration Requests 


The President’s list of 16 priority measures, re- 
viewed above, included some but by no means all of the 
major legislation sought by his Administration. Follow- 
ing are other key.requests and their status. 

DEFENSE BUDGET. In his March 28 message to Con- 
gress, the President proposed revisions in his predeces- 
sor’s budget for fiscal 1962 adding uptoa net increase of 
$2 billion in defense appropriations (from $41.8 billion to 
$43.8 billion) and $900 million in actual spending (from 
$42.9 billion to $43.8 billion). Most of the increase was 
proposed for Polaris submarines -- a popular program 
in Congress -- but some offsetting reductions in other 
programs were highly unpopular (p. 512), The proposed 
revisions, together with a new requirement for prior au- 
thorization of major procurement programs, promised to 
delay action on the defense appropriation bill by several 
weeks, but there was little doubt that most of the money 
requested would be forthcoming. 

FOREIGN AID. The President’s March 22 message on 
foreign aid called for a shift inemphasis from military to 
economic aid and asked for a five-year authorization of 
$7.3 billion for development loans, to be borrowed from 
the Treasury rather than appropriated (p. 487). The 
request faced serious opposition in Congress, as indi- 
cated when the House refused to approve a request for 
$150 million in supplemental funds for development loans 
(p. 385). The Senate later agreed to the request, but 
only $50 million was included inthe compromise bill sent 
to the President March 30. 


PEACE CORPS. Somewhat greater support was in store 
for the President’s related proposal to create a Peace 
Corps to supply less developed countries with skilled 
Americans as teachers and technicians. The President 
established the Corps by executive order March 1, but at 
the same time asked Congress to grant it permanent 
authority (p. 371). 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. Among the President’s Feb. 6 
proposals for redressing the U.S. balance of payments 
were requests for two changesincurrent law. The House 
agreed to the first March 21, passing a bill to exempt all 
foreign central banks from U.S. tax on interest earned 
from investments in U.S.Government obligations (p. 481). 
But opposition forced postponement of action on the second 
request, for a reduction from $500 to $100 in the amount 
of duty-free imports U.S, travelers may bringinon their 
return from abroad. 

SUGAR QUOTAS. With the Sugar Act (allocating quotas 
to domestic and foreign producers) scheduled to expire 
March 31, the Administration asked for a 21-month ex- 
tesion of the law, plus authority to withhold any ‘‘bonus’’ 
the Dominican Republic might otherwise receive as a 
result of redistribution of the Cuban quota, which was 
terminated in 1960. The House March 21, by a 284-129 
vote, passed the Administration bill (p. 480), but the 
Senate held the extension to 15 months (p. 521). 

HOUSING. In a 10-point housing message March 9, the 
President proposed, among other things, a four-year, $2.5 
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billion program of grants and loans for urban renewal; a 
new $500 million program of loans to build low rent and 
cooperative housing units; and establishment of a Cabinet- 
rank Department of Housing and Urban Affairs (p. 390). 
But Administration supporters in Congress warned of 
mounting opposition to the President’s program from the 
business community (p. 431). 

HIGHWAYS. To meet an estimated increase from $25 
billion to $37 billion in the Federal share of the cost of 
completing the 41,000 mile interstate highway system, 
President Kennedy Feb. 28 proposed that the Federal 
gasoline tax (scheduled to drop on June 30) be continued 
at 4 cents per gallon, and that taxes on trucks, truck fuel, 
and truck tires be raised (p. 351). The House Ways and 
Means Committee March 21 completed hearings, during 
which spokesmen for trucking interests voiced bitter pro- 
test against the President’s tax proposals (p. 491). 

POSTAL RATES. Although no request had been made as 
of March 31, the Administration was reported to be pre- 
paring a request for higher postal rates to offset the defi- 
cit in postal operations, estimated at $843 million for fis- 
cal 1962 in the Eisenhower budget. Congress ignored 
similar requests in 1959 and 1960, and there was no as- 
surance that President Kennedy would be any more suc- 
cessful. 

NATURAL RESOURCES. In a Feb, 23 message, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to authorize planning commissions 
for all major river basins; increase federal aid to state 
water pollution control agencies; expand the saline water 
conversion program; accelerate forest development on 
public lands; provide wilderness protection; and establish 
seashore and shoreline parks (p. 322). Hearings were 
underway on several of the requests. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. By executive order March 6 President 
Kennedy created the Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, to replace two similar bodies set up by 
President Eisenhower, and named Vice President Lyndon 
B. Johnson as chairman (p. 391). To date, however, the 
President had made no request for legislation to imple- 
ment the civil rights pledges of the 1960 Democratic 
Platform and was not expected to do so during the 1961 
session. Bills introduced independently by various Mem- 
bers of Congress were not accorded much chance of enact- 
ment, in the absence of Administration leadership. 


Probable Proposals 


Scheduled for early delivery were three additional 
Presidential messages, covering his recommendations 
for tax revision, regulatory agencies, and conflict-of- 
interest laws. 

The forthcoming tax message was generally expected 
to propose a limited revision of the Internal Revenue Code, 
centering upon new incentives to business investment and 
offsetting reductions in such benefits as the 4percent tax 
credit on dividend income. In addition, Congress was 
certain to be asked to postpone, for the eighth year in a 
row, scheduled reductions in the corporation income tax 
and certain excise taxes. A sizable, if temporary, in- 
crease in the $285 billion permanent ceiling onthe public 
debt was another certain request. 

Whether Congress would find the time to take up many 
other matters on its own initiative seemed doubtful. By 
March 31, for example, the House had disposed of only one 
of the dozen regular appropriation bills. With action on 
many of the President’s most controversial proposals 
still to come, talk of an early first-session adjournment 
had all but ceased. 
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PRESIDENT PROJECTS $5 BILLION DEFICIT FOR 1961-62 


In separate messages to Congress March 24 and 28, 
President Kennedy proposed substantial revisions in the 
budget estimates submitted by President Eisenhower on 
Jan. 16. The net effect of these changes was to -- 

@ Increase new obligational (spending) authority by $5.1 
billion in fiscal 1961 and by $5.2 billionin fiscal 1962, or 
a two-year total of $10.3 billion. 

@ Increase estimated expenditures by $1.7 billion in 
fiscal 1961 and by $3.4 billion in fiscal 1962, or a two- 
year total of $5.1 billion. 

@ Reduce estimated budget receipts by $500 million 
in 1961 and by $900 million in 1962, or a two-year total 
of $1.4 billion. 


@ Replace an estimated budget surplus of $1.5 billion 
in 1961-62 by a total deficit of $5 billion. 

@ Increase the public debt on June 30, 1962 from an 
estimated $283.4 billion to $290 billion. 

@ Replace an estimated 1961-62 excess of $2.4 billion 
in Government receipts from the public over pay- 
ments to the public, by an estimated $5.1 billion excess 
of payments over receipts -- a net change of $7.5 
billion. 

Details of the proposed changes are summarized in 
the accompanying tables. For texts of the President’s 
March 24 message on budget and fiscal policy and his 
March 28 message on the defense budget, see p. 553, 556. 





Kennedy and Eisenhower Budget Estimates Compared 


(Fiscal years. In millions) 























EXPENDITURES NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 
= ae eee Sica 
AGENCY 4 oot 7 one -_ wee 
Eisenhower | Kennedy | Eisenhower | Kennedy | Eisenhower! Kennedy | Eisenhower} Kennedy 
Estimate (Estimate| Estimate (Estimate Request | Request Request | Request 
Legislative branch and the Judiciary $ 208 $ 200} $ 203 $ 207 > 4% $ 176} $ 180 $ 184 
Executive office of the President 61 72 92 92 72 72 116 116 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
Mutual security -- economic and contingencies 1,675 1,725 1,875 1,875 2,131 2,131 2,200 2,400 
Other 43 58 75 175 507 607 13 13 
Independent offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission 2,660 2,660 2,680 2,670 2,781 2,781 2,598 2,628 
Export-Import Bank -100 -50 -4 -4 0 0 0 0 
Federal Aviation Agency 640 630 730 743 690 690 686 745 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 770 720 965 1,050 965 965 1,110 1,236 
Veterans Administration 5,314 5,400 5,369 5,404 5,577 5,577 5,101 5,141 
Other 770 759 676 704 756 780 755 832 
General Services Administration 442 | 420 496 498 520 521 556 558 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 544 525 728 942 1,119 1,819 948 1,368 
Department of Agriculture 5,739 5,807 5,782 6,440 5,361 8,330 5,509 6,169 
Department of Commerce 511 511 566 614 549 549 612 677 
Department of Defense -- military: | 
Military functions 41,500 | 42,500 42,910 43,800 41,308 41,371 41,840 43,794 
Military assistance 1,700 | 1,500 1,750 1,650 1,800 1,800 1,800 1,600 
Department of Defense -- civil 986 | 1,015 984 1,021 978 978 972 994 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 3,716 3,744 4,005 4,798 3,909 3,940 4,026 5,505 
Department of the Interior 785 785 873 906 837 838 888 940 
Department of Justice 285 285 294 296 297 297 297 299 
Department of Labor 295 892 223 654 525 1,566 264 289 
Post Office Department 786 | 926 63 63 728 876 63 63 
Department of State 260 | 260 345 351 268 268 351 363 
Treasury Department 
Interest 8,993 8,993 8,593 8,693 8,993 | 8,993 8,593 8,693 
Other 965 | 965 1,095 1,120 992 993 1,126 1,156 
District of Columbia 48 | 42 66 66 79 | 73 63 63 
Allowance for contingencies 25 | 25 100 100 150 150 200 200 
| 
Subtotal $79,621 $81,369 | $81,532 | $84,926 $82,068 | $87,141 $80,867 | $86,026 
Deduct interfund transactions 676 | 676 667 | 667 
TOTAL $78,945 | $80,693] $80,865 | $84,259 | 
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Budget Revisions 


In presenting his non-defense revisions March 24, the 
President began by saying that ‘‘we can afford todo 
what must be done, publicly and privately, upto the limit 
of our economic capacity -- a limit we have not even 
approached for several years.’’ The federal budget should 
be balanced, he said, over the course of the business 
cycle, running a deficit during recession years and a 
surplus during prosperous years. As the country’s 
‘‘needs and their complexity continue to grow,’’ he said, 
federal expenditures could be expected toincrease. 

Anticipating criticism of his own proposals for 
increased spending, the President argued at great length 
that his predecessor’s budget had overestimated revenues 
and underestimated spending, and that consequently he 
could not be held accountable for the actual deficit that 
would have ensued. Using the Eisenhower estimates, 
however, he was able to assert that, “‘omitting any 
increase in the defense budget too urgent to be denied 
by budgetary restrictions, and assuming that our review 
of the economy late in April does not require either a 
reduction in taxes or additional increases in expenditures, 
enactment of the new non-defense programs and appro- 
priations I have transmitted will not unbalance the budget 
previously submitted.”’ 

Semantics aside, Mr. Kennedy’s estimates called for 
these increases over Mr. Eisenhower’s estimates: 

@ Fiscal 1961 -- New spending authority of $5,079 
million, less a decrease of $6 million, for a net in- 
crease of $5,073 million; actual spending of $2,074 
million, less decreases of $326 million, for a net in- 
crease of $1,748 million. 

@ Fiscal 1962 -- New spending authority of $5,369 
million, less a decrease of $200 million, for a net in- 
crease of $5,169 million; actual spending of $3,504 million, 
less decreases of $110 million, for a net increase of 
$3,394 million. 

Making up these changes were the following major 
revisions in the Eisenhower budget: 

DEFENSE -- In raising the estimate of fiscal 1961 
spending from $41.5 billion to $42.5 billion, President 
Kennedy attributed $760 million of the increase to his 
predecessor’s underestimate, and $240 million to his 
own actions. For fiscal 1962 the estimate was raised 
from $42.9 billion to $43.8 billion; of the $890 million 
increase, $235 million was attributed to underestimate, 
$655 million to new programs. (For details, see below) 

LABOR -- Estimated spending by the Department of 
Labor was increased by $597 million in fiscal 1961 and 
by $431 million in fiscal 1962, chiefly because of outlays 
under the recently-enacted program to extend temporary 
unemployment benefits (Weekly Report, p. 483). 

POST OFFICE -- Because the previous Administra- 
tion ‘‘unrealistically assumed’”’ that Congress would raise 
postal rates by April 1 in time to provide an extra $160 
million before June 30, Post Office budget expenditures 
(over and above postal revenue) for fiscal 1961 were 
raised by $140 million. Nochange was made in the fiscal 
1962 estimate, however, on the assumption that Congress 
would raise rates before June 30. 

AGRICULTURE -- Fiscal 1962 spending was raised 
by $642 million -- of which $249 million was ascribed to 
the previous underestimate in the cost of price supports 
and $393 million to new proposals. New spending author- 
ity, by contrast, was raised $2.5 billion for fiscal 1961, 
all of it attributable to new proposals. 
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Resume of the Budget 
(Fiscal years, In billions) 
1961 1962 


New obligational DDE JFK | DDE JFK 


authority $82.1 $87.1 | $80.9 $ 86.0 
Budget receipts 79.0 78.5 82.3 81.4 
Budget expenditures 78.9 80.7 80.9 84.3 
Surplus or deficit a eRe +1.5 -2.8 


Receipts from public* 99.0 98.5 | 103.1 102.3 
Payments to public* 97.9 99.5 | 101.8 106.3 
Excess of receipts (+) 

or payments (-) +1.1 -1.0 a 
Public debt at year-end 284.9 287.1 | 283. 





3 -4.0 
4 290.0 


*Includes trust fund operations, 











EDUCATION -- President Kennedy added $500 mil- 
lion to fiscal 1962 expenditures to pay for grants under 
his proposed school aid program, calling for atotal of $2.3 
billion over three years. 

WELFARE -- Second largest increase inthe welfare 
area was $215 million for aid todependent children of the 
unemployed -- a new program already approved by the 
House (Weekly Report, p. 421). 

HOUSING -- Estimated fiscal 1962 spending by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was increased by $214 
million, reflecting Administration proposals to step up all 
federal housing programs. 

The foregoing revisions account for all of the $1.7 
billion net increase in 1961 spending, and $2.9 billion of 
the $3.4 billion increase forecast for 1962. 


Defense Budget 


In his message of March 28, the President spelled 
out his basic defense policies, underscoring both the 
nation’s peaceful intent and the need for strong forces to 
deter aggression at any level. Among the changes pro- 
posed were the following. 

@ To strengthen and protect strategic forces, an addi- 
tional $1,857 million in spending authority, the bulk of it 
-- $1,341 million -- for 10 additional Polaris submarines. 

@ To strengthen ‘‘our ability todeter or confine limited 
war,” an additional $847 million in spending authority, of 
which $230 million was for weapons procurement, $172 
million for additional air transport, and $122 million for 
research on non-nuclear weapons. 

® Offsetting these increases, totaling $2.7 billion, cut- 
backs amounting to $750 million. Savings included a 
proposed reduction of $138 million in B-70 development 
funds, $100 million from the cancellation of two Titan 
squadrons, and a bookkeeping item of $320 milliontrans- 
ferred from working capital funds. 

Contrary to advance reports, the President proposed 
no increase to begin production of the Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile system, and only token manpower increases for 
the Army and Marine Corps. At the same time, he an- 
nounced that 73 domestic and foreign military installations 
would be closed. Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara said March 30 the cutback would be carried 
out over 12 to 36 months and that there should not be 
any ‘‘sudden, sharp, critical impact’’ on employees. 
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In the debate on the minimum-wage bill (HR 3935) 
passed by the House March 24, the major disputed issue 
was extension of coverage to new categories of workers, 
rather than increases in the statutory minimum-wage 
rate above $1 an hour. (For House passage see p.519) 

The central element of the issue is indicated by Labor 
Department figures showing who was covered by the fed- 
eral minimum-wage law (the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 as most recently amended in 1955) during calendar 
year 1960: they showed some 70.8 million persons in the 
over-all labor force, 23.9 million of them protected by the 
federal minimum-wage law in 1960. 

The initial Administration proposal was to bring 
under the Act 4,333,000 workers (mostly in retail and 
service trades) not previously covered by FLSA. The 
Ayres-Kitchin bill, ultimately adopted by the House, would 
bring in about 1,300,000 persons, all in the retail trades. 

The two measures approached the problem of exten- 
sion from radically different points of view: the Adminis- 
tration proposal would have extended coverage to all 
employees of large retail and service firms (with 
certain exceptions) doing $1 million gross sales annually, 
regardless of whether the firm had stores and outlets in 
more than one state or only in one state. The Ayres- 
Kitchin bill would extend coverage only to retail stores 
that had at least five outlets spread over two or more 
states. This Fact Sheet explains the coverage issue and 
its economic consequences. 


FLSA Coverage 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended in 1949 and 1955, individual workers were given 
federal minimum-wage protection only if they met certain 
qualifications, as follows: 

1. To be covered, a worker had to be employed by a 
private business or organization. Automatically excluded 
under this requirement in 1960 were 9 million self- 
employed persons, 2 million unpaid family workers, 
8 million government workers and 2.5 million members of 
the armed services -- 21.5 million persons in all. 

2. A worker had to be personally employed ‘‘in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for commerce.’’ Two 
ideas were encompassed by this requirement: first, that 
the worker had to be employed by a business some aspect 
of whose activities were regulable by Congress under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution; and second, that he, 
personally, had to be engaged in some aspect of the regul- 
able activity. Under the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was given power to regulate interstate commerce 
-- the flow of goods across state lines -- and various 
activities connected with it. Such activities have been 
construed by the courts to include the production of goods 
later to be moved in interstate commerce; the actual 
movement of the goods; and their sale later. In general, 
depending on the wording of the federal law, a business 
may be regulated by Congress if it produces any goods for 
sale across state lines; if it moves goods or performs 
any services across state lines; if it purchases goods 
from outside a state (as a department store might, for 
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example) and sells them inthe state in which it is located. 
Congress does not always choose, however, to regulate 
all of these activities. In the FLSA, it deliberately nar- 
rowed the scope of federal regulation compared with what 
might have been done, first, by using the phrase ‘‘in 
commerce* or in production of goods for commerce’’ 
instead of the potentially broader ‘‘affecting commerce.’’ 
(Congress then defined ‘‘in commerce’’, for the purposes 
of the bill, to exempt retail and service trade workers -- 
see below). Second, Congress, by giving protection only 
to workers personally engaged in interstate commerce or 
production of goods for interstate commerce, further 
narrowed coverage. The requirement that a worker be 
personally engaged ‘‘in commerce or in production of 
goods for commerce’’ excluded about 14.7 million persons 
from coverage, even though many of them were employed 
by businesses which performed activities in interstate 
commerce. (Had these employees been personally engaged 
in interstate commerce, about 8.8 million of them would 
still have been subject to the exemptions listed below.) 

3. Workers of certain types were deliberately ex- 
cluded by Congress from FLSA coverage, even if they 
were personally engaged in interstate commerce, Such 
workers fell into two general groups: those who 
were not low-wage employees (that is, supervisory per- 
sonnel) and those who worked in industries which, al- 
though regulable under the commerce clause, were 
considered local in character (mainly retail and service 
trades), The exemptions were as follows as of 1960: 

@ Supervisory workers (administrative, executive and 
professional) -- 5.1 million persons. 

@ All others -- 5.6 million persons. This category 
consisted of persons in the following groupings: (1) per- 
sons working in a local retailing capacity or as outside 
salesmen; (2) employees of a retail or service establish- 
ment (even if it was part of aninterstate chain) making 50 
percent or more of its dollar sales in the state in which 
located (this included food, department, clothing, shoe 
and variety stores, gas stations, hotels, restaurants, 
non-profit health services, movies, and various mis- 
cellaneous services like amusements, recreation, re- 
pair services, beauty shops, barbershops); (3) emp- 
ployees of laundries making half or more of their 
sales within the state of location; (4) employees in the 
fisheries, fishing and seafood-processing industries; 
(5) employees in agriculture; (6) certain learners and 
apprentices; (7) employees of local newspapers with less 
than 4,000 circulation; (8) employees engaged in process- 
ing agricultural goods in the same area where they were 
produced; (9) switchboard operators in public telephone 
exchanges with 750 or fewer stations; (10) taxi drivers; 
(11) certain firms handling telegraph messages and 
receiving less than $500 a month revenue from them; 
(12) seamen; (13) logging or lumbering firms with 12 or 
fewer employees; (14) employees of transit systems 
(trolleys, buses, interurban electric railways). 


*All references to "'‘commerce’’ within the FLSA mean “interstate commerce”’ 


under the definitions written into the law. 
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4. Provided an individual worker was employed by a 
private firm, was personally in commerce or in produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, and did not work for a firm 
with an exemption, he was covered by the FLSA minimum- 
wage provisions. In 1960, 23.9 million persons were 
covered. (For breakdown by industry, see chart.) 


Administration Proposals 


Administration proposals for changing the FLSA cov- 
erage were based on the fact that the largest group of 
uncovered workers was in the retail and service trades, 
many employed by giant firms doing an immense dollar 
volume of business. Such firms, the argument ran, despite 
the fact that they might be selling goods or services pri- 
marily or solely within a single state, nevertheless had 
a substantial impact on commerce (large department 
stores like Macy’s and food chain units were often 
cited), Moreover, it was argued, all workers in such 
firms (and in any firm engaged in commerce) contributed 
to the over-all success of the business, regardless of 
whether they themselves personally were involved in the 
interstate aspect of the operation. 

Consequently, the heart of the original Administration 
bill (HR 3935), introduced Feb. 7 by Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D Calif.), consisted of two changes in existing law: 

1. Dollar-volume test, It was proposed to change the 
exemption provisions for most retail and service busi- 
nesses, and for laundries, so that their exemption would 
depend on their dollar volume of business as well as on 
the amount of business they did across state lines. Under 
the new language, a retail or service business or laundry 
was to be exempt, as in the past, if it made half or more 
of its gross sales in the same state in which the business 
was located, provided, however, that its gross sales 
amounted to less than $1 million a year. If it grossed $1 
million or more, the business would be assumed to be 
making a substantial impact on interstate commerce and 
would lose its exemption regardless of what proportion 
of sales it made in its home state -- even 100 percent. 
In the case of chains, all units lost the exemption if the 
chain had $1 million gross sales. 

From the new Administration definition, a number of 
categories were excluded, so that they retained the old 
exemption: hotels and motels, restaurants, movies. For 
gasoline service stations, gross sales of $250,000 or more 
would be sufficient to cause loss ofthe exemption. (Stores 
operated solely by family labor -- ‘‘mom-and-pop 
stores’’ -- would remain exempt.) 

2. Establishment coverage. It was also proposed to 
eliminate the requirement that a worker be personally 
engaged in some aspect of interstate commerce or pro- 
duction for commerce in order to be covered. Under the 
Administration plan, if an employee worked for a private 
firm in a non-supervisory capacity, and the firm was 
engaged in interstate commerce or production for com- 
merce, and did not have an exemption, the employee was 
to be covered by the minimum-wage provisions of the 
FLSA, regardless of whether he personally was engaged 
in any aspect of interstate commerce or production for 
commerce. (This provision did not apply tosmall manu- 
facturing and construction firms -- those with sales less 
than $250,000 and $350,000, respectively.) 

The Administration plan also called for removing 
certain specific exemptions in other industries: the 
exemption for on-shore seafood processing workers; the 
exemption for employees of transit systems; the exemp- 
tion for seamen (except if employed on a non-American 
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vessel), the exemption for switchboard operators (unless 
they were employed by an independently owned public tele- 
phone exchange with 750 or less stations) -- all workers 
in these categories henceforth were not exempt. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that the 
net effect of these changes would be to bring 4,333,000 
workers not previously covered under the FLSA mini- 
mum-wage provisions. Some 2.8 million of these persons 
were expected to be in the retail trades -- department 
stores, food stores and similar positions. (For break- 
down by industry see chart.) 

As debate got underway on the Administration pro- 
posal, a number of changes were made, first in the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee version of the bill, which 
was reported (H Rept 75) March 13; and later on the 
House floor March 24. In each case, the changes were 
designed to win conservative support for the Administra- 
tion proposal by cutting down the number of persons it 
would bring under the minimum-wage provisions of the 
FLSA, Thus, in presenting an Administration compromise 
bill on the House floor March 24, Rep. Carl Albert (D 
Okla.) explained that the $1 million sales volume test for 
retail establishments had been scaled down: a chain of 
stores was still to be covered if it did $1 million gross 
sales; but any individual store in the chain doing less 
than $250,000 was to be exempt from the minimum-wage 
coverage. A second major change made by the Albert 
bill provided newly covered workers with a $1 minimum, 
with no additional language eventually raising that to $1.25, 
as had the original Administration bill. (The Albert bill, 
presented as a substitute on the floor, was rejected in the 
Committee of the Whole, on a 185-186 teller vote. The 
House then went on to adopt the Kitchin-Ayres bill.) 

Despite the changes in some of the provisions, the 
basic concepts of a dollar sales-volume test, and of es- 
tablishment coverage, were retained throughout the debate 
by backers of the Administration approach, 


Ayres-Kitchin Bill 


The basic argument of backers of the Ayres-Kitchin 
bill (originally introduced March 14 as HR 5560-5561 as 
a substitute for HR 3935) was that a business making all 
or most of its sales within a single state should not be 
regulated as interstate commerce. Although under the 
commerce clause it might be possible for the Federal 
Government legally to regulate such a business, the argu- 
ment ran, the traditional criterion applied to retail and 
service industries had always been whether their sales 
were primarily within a single state, and that criterion 
should be retained. 

The dollar-volume test, it was argued, was a good 
method of bringing under federal control all retail and 
service business: ali one had to do was lower the dollar 
volume from $1 million gross sales to $500,000 -- 
eventually it could be reduced to zero and all retail and 
service businesses would be under federal control, no 
matter how strongly local they were in character. 

The Ayres-Kitchin bill, therefore, proposed to use 
an entirely different standard for covering the retail 
trades (it did not apply to service trades). It proposed 
to bring under the minimum-wage provisions of the FLSA 
any enterprise that had five or more retail establishments 
and operated them in two or more states. This would 
retain the concept of interstate commerce in retailing 
in its traditional sense, it was argued. 
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As adopted on the House floor March 24, first by a 
206-162 teller vote, then by a 216-203 roll-call vote, the 
bill applied to enterprises with five or more retail out- 
lets in two or more states, but excluded any one of those 
outlets doing $250,000 or less gross annual business. 
Without the exclusion, it was estimated the bill would have 
brought 1.6 million persons under the minimum-wage pro- 
visions of FLSA; as adopted, the figure fell to 1.3 million. 

Backers of the Administration proposal argued that 
the test of a retail establishment based on the two-or- 
more states concept completely ignored the fact that a 
store might have purchased all of its goods from out of 
state before selling them, and therefore was clearly a 
factor in interstate commerce even it if sold everything 
in one state; and that immense stores (J.L. Hudson Co. 
of Detroit, $150,000,000 sales, Emporium Capwell, San 
Francisco, $108,000,000; Mays, Brooklyn, $57,000,000) 
would not be covered under the Ayres-Kitchin bill. They 
also said that most of those now opposing the dollar- 
volume test as a basis for extending minimum wage 
coverage had voted for an almost identical dollar volume 
test when the issue was regulation of labor unions in the 
1959 Landrum-Griffin labor bill. (1959 Almanac p. 156) 


Economic Impact 


Underlying the debate on coverage was the problem of 
the over-all economic impact of the Administration and 
Ayres-Kitchin bills. Computationson these factors in- 
cluded the overtime provisions, and the amount of in- 
crease in the existing minimum-wage level, as well as 
coverage changes. The Administration proposals would 
have lifted certain overtime exemptions for workers al- 
ready covered and eventually would have brought the newly 
covered workers in the bill under the overtime provisions. 
While no figures are available on the impactof the over- 
time provisions, the following statistics show the immedi- 
ate wage impact of the Administration’s initial proposals 
and of the Kitchin-Ayres measure adopted by the House 
(figures for the latter are rough estimates): 

@ The Administration bill would have raised wages of 
23.9 million persons already covered by the FLSA mini- 
mum wage provisions to $1.25 an hour within three years. 
It was estimated that of those already covered by FLSA, 
all but 3,021,000 persons were already making $1.25. To 
raise these 3,021,000 to $1.25 would add $836 million to 
the annual national wage bill (an increase of eight-tenths 
of 1 percent over the existing wage bill). 

Under the Administration bill, also, 4,333,000 work- 
ers would have been newly covered, and their wage was to 
rise to $1.25 an hour within four years. It was estimated 
that of this group, all but 1,665,000 were already making 
$1.25. To raise these 1,665,000 to $1.25 would add $869 
million to the annual national wage bill. 

Thus, the eventual direct over-all cost of the Admin- 
istration proposals, not including overtime increases, was 
put at about $1.7 billion a year. 

@ Under the Ayres-Kitchin bill, workers already cov- 
ered would be raised to $1.15 an hour. It was estimated 
that all but 1,906,000 were already making $1.15, and that 
to raise these 1,906,000 to $1.15 would add $336 million 
to the annual national wage bill. 

Under the same bill, about 1.3 million persons would 
be newly covered, but at $l anhouronly. It was estimated 
that all but about 350,000 of these 1.3 million were already 
making $1, and that to raise the 350,000 to $1 would add 
perhaps $135 million to the annual national wage bill. 
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Thus, the eventual direct over-all effect of the Ayres- 
Kitchin bill on the annual national wage bill was put at 
about $470 million. 


Conflicting Views 


In arguing for the Administration bill, Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg said the increases it called for 
were, in terms of the national annual wage bill, so com- 
paratively small that there was likely to be little harmful 
effect on prices, on foreign trade and on employment. 
Goldberg also said that experience with the last wage in- 
crease, in 1955, showed that a rise in the minimums did 
not force an upward spiral in wages. 

Opponents of the bill, however, contended raising 
minimums would force wage-raises all the way from the 
bottom to the top of the labor force, and that this could 
have serious inflationary effects. They also argued that 
many medium-sized firms to be covered by the Adminis- 
tration bill would have such large wage-bill increases that 
they would be forced to reduce the number of their em- 
ployees, and the result would be unemployment. 

Among the arguments from both sides were that the 
other’s proposals were unfair to various groups of busi- 
nesses. Thus, those opposing the dollar-volume test for 
coverage argued that it was ridiculous for a department 
store with $1,000,001 in gross sales to be required to pay 
$1.25 minimum when its competitor, across the street, 
with $999,999 sales, did not have the same requirement. 
On the other hand, those opposing the ‘‘five-establish- 
ments-in-two-states’’ criterion said it would let the big 
fish go and penalize small chains. And in some cases, a 
chain of five stores in a city would not be covered while 
its competitor in the same city, with four stores in that 
city and one over the river in another state in the same 
urban area, would be covered. 

A union representative told CQ that the absence of 
minimum-wage and overtime coverage in certain areas 
and industries hurt firms that were willing to deal with 
unions and thereby made union activities more difficult. 
Firms with union contracts ordinarily paid at least $1.25 
an hour under the contract, while firms inother areas (the 
same city, frequently) might be paying far less and under- 
cutting the sales prices for merchandise of the unionized 
firm. A minimum-wage floor -- and the requirement that 
covered firms pay overtime -- would raise wages in the 
non-unionized firms and prevent them from putting the 
unionized firms out of business. 

Considerable evidence was presented that the Ad- 
ministration bill would have its greatest economic impact 
in the South and Midwest -- which may account in part for 
opposition of most Congressmen from those areas to the 
Administration proposals. A Labor Department survey 
covering October 1956, for example, showed that the per- 
cent of retail employees making less than$1 an hour was 
45 percent in the South, 24 percent in the North Central 
States, 18 percent in the Northeast and 11 percent in the 
West. And, of the 1,665,000 newly covered workers under 
the Administration bill whose wages were actually less 
than $1.25, 1,347,000 were in the retail trades. 

In the South and Midwest, too, were located the largest 
numbers of workers not protected by the FLSA or by state 
minimum-wage laws. While the percent of workers cov- 
ered by neither state nor federal minimum-wage law was 
26.8 percent in the East and 37.5 percentin the West, ac- 
cording to CQ computations based on Labor Department 
figures, the percent was 50.6 in the South and 44.2 in the 
Midwest. (See state chart) 
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The U.S, labor force in 1960, according to the Labor Depart- personally engaged in interstate commerce or production of goods 
ment, totalled more than 70 million persons. Of these, 26.6 million for commerce (though they might work in an enterprise that en- 
of fell into groups not touched at all bythe minimum-wage provisions gaged in such work), or because they were in groups specifically 
or of the Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) -- self-employed persons exempted. The chart below shows the coverage-status in 1960 of 
1- (9.0 million), professional and supervisory workers (5.1 million), the 44.2-million-person group under the minimum - wage provisions 
unpaid family workers (2.0 million), government workers (8.0 of the FLSA, and contemplated additional coverage under the 
ul million) and members of the armed forces (2.5 million), The re- original Administration proposal for expanding FLSA minimum- 
it. maining 44,2 million persons represented persons potentially wage coverage, under the minimum-wage bill reported by the 
n= coverable under the minimum-wage provisions of FLSA, but only House Education and Labor Committee March 13, and under the 
id about 24 million of them were actually covered in 1960; the other minimum-wage bill passed by the House March 24, All figures 
20.4 million were not covered, either because they were not are in thousands of persons. 
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ess Business . | | ] | 
_ Services 561 361 200 | 200 | ----- | | ----- | | 
rest Domestic | | 
tate _Services _—«_—-2,494_ ae 2,494 a. | Lees | 
ov- Non-profit groups | _926 163 763 = 763 _——e— | | ----- | | 
Professional & 
was Educational | 
ac- Services 369 172 197 | 197 ---- | ----- 
1ent Contract | | : | | T 
the _Construction 2,822 | 1,273 | 1,549 / 1,549 | ----- 800 } 1,000 | ----- | | 
| | 
TOTAL 44,220 23,857 20,363 14,699 | 5,664 4,333 | 4,311 | 1,300? | | 
‘Employees in botel laundries doing outside work. 2 Preliminary estimate. 
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Minimum Wage Coverage by State 


(Calendar Year 1960) 



































TOTAL WORKERS NUMBER mm aia 
STATE IN PRIVATE PROTECTED or cutee St 
EMPLOYMENT BY FLSA ipod sais | percent me 
SOUTH 10,450,000 4,859,000 304,000 5,287,000 50.6%," 
ALABAMA 603,000 304,000 sa 299,000 49.6 * 
ARK ANS AS 362,000 138,000 en 224,000 61.9 * 
FLORIDA 955,000 359,000 ok 596,000 62.4 * 
GEORGIA 899,000 454,000 a 445,000 49.5 * 
KENTUCKY 588,000 291,000 16,000 281,000 47.8 * 
LOUISIANA 677,000 310,000 = 367,000 54.2 * 
MISSISSIPPI 335,000 140,000 ies 195,000 58.2 * 
NORTH CAROLINA 1,072,000 545,000 288,000 239,100 22.3 
OKLAHOMA 484,000 225,000 val 259,000 53.5 * 
SOUTH CAROLINA 546,000 276,000 yal 270,000 49.5 * 
TENNESSEE 802,000 404,000 a 398,000 49.6 * 
TEXAS 2,288,000 1,013,000 Ai 1,275,000 55.7 * 
VIRGINIA 839,000 400,000 ad 439,000 52.3 * 
EAST 15,477,000 8,424,000 2,905,000 4,148,000 26.8%, 
CONNECTICUT 836,000 505,000 209,000 122.000 14.6 
DELAWARE 129,000 65,000 a 64,000 49.6 * 
D, OF C, 246,000 84,000 63,000 99,000 40.2 * 
MAINE 240,000 123,000 80,000 37,000 15.4 
MARYLAND 744,000 385,000 i 359,000 48.3 * 
MASSACHUSETTS 1,622,000 896,000 549,000 177,000 10.9 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 165,000 94,000 57,000 14,000 8.5 
NEW JERSEY 1,736,000 1,007,000 155,000 574,000 33.1 
NEW YORK 5,460,000 2'832,000 1,406,000 1,222,000 22.3 
PENNSYLVANIA 3,495,000 1.981.000 287,000 1.227.000 35.1 
RHODE ISLAND 256,000 146,000 76,000 34.000 13.3 
VERMONT 93,000 46,000 23,000 24,000 25.8 
WEST VIRGINIA 455,000 260,000 te 195,000 42.9 * 
MIDWEST 14,332,000 7,630,000 380,000 6,322,000 44.29% 
ILLINOIS 3.287.000 1.748.000 = 1,539,000 46.8 * 
INDIANA 1,329,000 775,000 os 554,000 41.7 * 
IOWA 552,000 246,000 és 306,000 55.4 * 
KANSAS 477.000 233,000 a 244,000 51.2 * 
MICHIG AN 2,253,000 1,290,000 ae 963,000 42.7 * 
MINNESOTA 777,000 351.000 93,000 333,000 42.9 * 
MISSOURI 1,180,000 589,000 e 591,000 50.1 * 
NEBRASKA 305,000 125,000 oa 180,000 59.0 * 
NORTH DAKOTA 101,000 30,000 15,000 56,000 55.4 * 
OHIO 2,949,000 1,656,000 76,000 1,217,000 41.3 * 
SOUTH DAKOTA 101/000 33,000 — 68,000 67.3 * 
WISCONSIN 1,021,000 554,000 196,000 271,000 26.5 
WEST 6,675,000 2,944,000 1,228,000 2,503,000 37.59, 
ALASKA 48,000 20,000 20,000 8.000 16.7 
ARIZONA 250,000 92,000 16,000 142,000 56.8 * 
CALIFORNIA 4,014,000 1,806,000 590,000 1,618,000 40.3 * 
COLOR ADO 366,000 157,000 44,000 165,000 45.1 * 
HAWAII 149,000 43,000 73,000 33,000 22.1 
IDAHO 134,000 53,000 66,000 15,000 11.2 
MONTANA 143,000 61.000 ea 82.000 57.3 * 
NEVADA 73,000 27,000 14,000 32.000 43.8 * 
NEW MEXICO 168,000 66,000 64,000 38,000 22.6 
OREGON 426,000 199,000 63,000 164,000 38.5 
UTAH 182.000 83,000 23,000 76,000 41.8 * 
WASHINGTON 649.000 306,000 229,000 114,000 7.6 
WYOMING 73,000 31.000 26,000 16,000 21.9 
TOTALS 46,934,000 23,857,000 4,817,000 18,260,000 38.9%, 


‘Includes about 41.8 million non-supervisory employees and 5.1 million supervisory employees 
but excludes 2.5 million domestic workers for whom state figures were unavailable, 


*Above national average. 
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PRESIDENT SUFFERS DEFEAT IN HOUSE MINIMUM WAGE FIGHT 


The House March 24, by a 341-78 roll-call vote, 
passed a bill increasing the minimum-wage for workers 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act (HR 3935). 
Before passage, the House, on a 216-203 roll call, sub- 
stituted for the version of the bill that had been reported 
by the House Education and Labor Committee, and that 
was backed by the Administration, new language, con- 
tained in an amendment by Reps. William H. Ayres (R 
Ohio) and A, Paul Kitchin (D N.C.), sharply restricting 
both the cash increase in the minimum wage and the num- 
ber of persons to whom coverage was extended. A motion 
to recommit HR 3935, offered by Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R Calif.) just before final passage, was rejected ona 
196-224 roll-call vote. (For voting see chart p. 568) 

A key non-roll-call vote came March 24 on an Ad- 
ministration-sponsored substitute bill offered by Ma- 
jority Whip Carl Albert (D Okla.). While retaining the 
basic provisions of the committee bill, the Albert sub- 
stitute eliminated several hundred thousand workers 
from new coverage and made other substantial changes 
designed to win more conservative support than the com- 
mittee bill could and thus prevent adoption of the Ayres- 
Kitchin substitute. However, the Albert substitute was 
rejected on a 185-186 teller vote. 


ALTERNATIVE MEASURES 


Following is a comparison of the three basic bills 
considered on the House floor (see box): 

Ayres-Kitchin Bill, The Ayres-Kitchin bill, which 
was adopted, increased the minimum wage for 23.9 mil- 
lion workers already covered to $1.15 an hour. It ex- 
tended minimum-wage, but not overtime provisions of the 
FLSA, to about 1.3 million persons employed by retail 
chains having five or more stores and operating them in 
more than one state. An individual store in a covered 
chain was not itself covered, however, if the store had 
less than $250,000 annual gross sales. Under the meas- 
ure, newly covered workers were guaranteed $1 an hour 
and no provision was made for raising that figure. The 
bill was expected to affect mainly chains of department 
stores, food stores and five-and-tens. Witha few changes, 








Bills Compared 
Adminis- Ayres- 
tration Committee Albert Kitchin 
Bill Bill Substitute Bill 
Wages of 23.9 
million workers 
already under $1.25 in $1.25 in $1.25in $1.15 
FLSA raised to: 3 steps 2 steps 2 steps 
Workers newly 








covered ___ 4,333,000 4,311,000 3,800,000 1,300,000 
Minimum wage 

for newly $1.25 in $1.25in $1.00 $1.00 
covered 4 steps 4steps oe ee 
Overtime for Most Most None None 


newly covered workers workers 











the Ayres-Kitchin amendment was identical to a similar 
amendment that was adopted 211-203 by the House in 1960 
when it passed a minimum-wage bill that year. Thirteen 
Democrats who had supported the Ayres-Kitchin substi- 
tute in 1960 opposed it in the 1961 vote: Huddleston (Ala.), 
Passman (La.), Hull (Mo.), Morris (N.M.), Bonner, Cooley 
and Whitener (N.C.), Steed (Okla.), Hemphill (S.C.), Pat- 
man, Rogers and Thornberry (Texas), and Jennings (Va.). 
Republicans who voted for the substitute in 1960 but 
against it in 1961 were Schwengel (lowa), Saylor and Milli- 
ken (Pa.). Collier (Ill.) opposed the Ayres-Kitchin sub- 
stitute in 1960 but supported it in 1961. 

Committee Bill. The bill would have increased the 
minimum for 23.9 million workers already covered to 
$1.25 an hour in two steps. It would have extended both 
the minimum-wage and overtime coverage provisions of 
the Act to 4,311,000 persons employed in certain retail, 
service and laundry firms and chains with gross annual 
sales of $1 million or more, but a unit of a small chain 
(14 establishments or less) was not covered if the unit 
grossed less than $250,000 a year. The minimum for 
newly covered workers was to rise to$1.25in four steps. 
(For details, see Weekly Report p. 424) 

Albert Bill, Debate on HR 3935 began March 22, and 
as it became clear the committee bill did not have the 
votes to win, the Administration drafted a more conserva- 
tive bill (HR 5900), which Albert introduced. The new bill 
made any retail chain unit doing less than $250,000 
exempt; excluded from coverage certain automobile, truck 
and farm-implement sales firms; and raised newly cov- 
ered workers (estimated at 3.8 million under the new bill) 
only to $1, with no provisions for increases beyond that 
and no overtime coverage. 


DEBATE 


In debate, Administration supporters said even $1.25 
an hour was barely a living wage, and cited President 
Kennedy’s March 23 press conference statement, ‘‘I think 
anyone who is paid less than ($50 a week) must find it 
extremely difficult to maintain themselves and their 
families.’’ Opponents, however -- John J. Rhodes (R 
Ariz.) for example -- said the raises would probably 
force an upward wage spiral resulting in inflation, busi- 
ness failures and layoffs, thus hurting low-paid workers 
more than they were helped. But Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D Calif.), committee bill floor manager, countered that 
the history of the last wage-rise (voted in 1955) did not 
support these charges. (For Kennedy text, see p. 551) 

Most debate centered on coverage. Retail andserv- 
ice firms were previously exempted from the FLSA 
because they were considered primarily local in charac- 
ter; the committee and Albert bills would have covered 
certain of these firms if they made $1 million gross sales 
annually, even if all sales were in the same state in which 
the retail store was located. Roosevelt said Congress had 
power to do this under the interstate commerce clause 
since a large retail store bought the goods it sold from 
out of state and its business clearly affected the flow of 
commerce. Opponents said the dollar-volume test, even 
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if constitutional, was unwise, and only retail stores sell- 
ing in more than one state were not primarily local in 
character. ‘‘What they are going to do,..is bring down 
the dollar volume until every local enterprise is (event- 
ually) covered,’’ said Charles E. Goodell (R N.Y.). 

Roosevelt, on the other hand, said the five-stores- 
in-two-states approach was unfair: while exempting 
immense one-state retail stores like J.L. Hudson of 
Detroit ($150 million annual sales), Rich’s of Atlanta ($92 
million) and others, the Ayres-Kitchin bill approach 
would bring in tiny interstate chains. 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House HR 3935: 

Raised the minimum hourly wage for about 23.9 
million persons already covered by the minimum-wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act from $1 to 
$1.15. 

Brought under the minimum-wage but not overtime 
provisions of the Act non-supervisory employees working 
in retail stores (establishments) of enterprises having 
five or more stores and operating them in two or more 
states. However, an individual store in a covered retail 
enterprise would not be brought under the Act unless 
that store made $250,000 or more gross sales a year. 
The minimum wage for newly covered workers under this 
provision was fixed at $1 an hour, with no provision for 
increases beyond that figure. 

Stated specifically that newly covered retail estab- 
lishments did not include those that were primarily 
service establishments such as hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, lunch counters, cafeterias and drive-ins, caterers, 
hospitals, laundry or dry-cleaning establishments, 
movies, amusement or recreational establishments, 
parking lots, beauty and barber shops, repair shops. 
Also excluded from coverage were employees of retail 
gasoline stations and of establishments primarily en- 
gaged in selling autos, trucks or farm implements, and 
persons working at lunch counters, restaurants and cafe- 
terias in retail stores. 

Added to the agricultural activities already exempt 
from coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act the pro- 
cessing of shade-grown tobacco for use as cigar wrapper 
when performed by the same workers growing and har- 
vesting the tobacco; and the following activities regard- 
less of whether performed by a farmer or other persons: 
transportation of fruit and vegetables from a farm to a 
market or a processor within the same state, and trans- 
portation of workers from one point to another within a 
single state for fruit and vegetable harvesting. 

Forbade oppressive child labor in newly covered 
establishments. 

Applied the changes in the Act to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and American Samoa in conformity with 
the special minimum-wage provisions in effect there. 

Specified that supervisory personnel in retail stores 
remained exempt from the Act even ifthey spent up to 40 
percent of their time in non-supervisory work. 

Directed the Secretary of Labor to investigate and 
report to Congress whenever it appeared that competition 
from foreign producers in any industry under the Act 
had or might result in increased U.S. unemployment. 

Permitted the Secretary of Labor to set special 
minimums, below the legal norm, for full-time students 
working ouside school hours. 

Directed the Secretary of Labor to study seasonal 
and other overtime and coverage exemptions for agricul- 
tural processing industries and make recommendations 
to Congress in January 1962. 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

March 24 -- A. Sydney Herlong Jr. (D Fla.) -- 
Amend Ayres substitute (see below) to add to agricultural 
activities already exempt from coverage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act the following activities, regardless 
of whether they are performed by a farmer or by other 
persons: transportation of fruit and vegetables from a 
farm to a market or to a processor within the same 
state, and transportation of workers from one point to 
another within a single state for fruit and vegetable 
harvesting work. First rejected on a standing vote, 
105-109, then agreed to on a teller vote, 161-133. 

William H, Ayres (R Ohio) and A. Paul Kitchin (D 
N.C.) -- Substitute bill -- Raise the minimum wage for 
23.9 million persons already covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to $1.15 an hour; extend minimum-wage 
but not overtime coverage under the Act to 1.3 million 
additional persons working for retail chains having five 
establishments and operating them in twoor more states; 
set a minimum wage for the newly covered workers of $1 
an hour, with no provision for any increase above that. 
Teller, 206-162; roll-call, 216-203. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

March 24 -- Carl Vinson (D Ga.) -- Amend Albert 
substitute bill (see below) so that laundries would not be 
brought under the minimum-wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, regardless of their volume of 
business. Agreed to by voice vote but rejected when 
Albert substitute was defeated. 

Robert W. Hemphill (D S.C.) -- Amend Albert sub- 
stitute bill so that instead of exempting from minimum- 
wage coverage any individual store in a covered service 
or retail chain if the store had less than $250,000 gross 
annual sales, the Albert bill would exclude an individual 
store in a chain if the store was outside a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical area (the Hemphill amendment in 
effect would have excluded small-town and rural units of 
a chain from coverage). Voice. 

Thomas F, Johnson (D Md.) -- Strike from the Albert 
bill language bringing under minimum-wage coverage 
workers engaged in on-shore processing of fish and sea- 
food. Standing, 79-106. 

W. Pat Jennings (D Va.) -- For companies operating 
under federal contracts, permit the Secretary of Labor to 
suspend application of Fair Labor Standards Act changes 
made by the Albert bill until the contract expired or for 
one year, whichever was shorter. Agreed to by standing 
vote, 167-158, but rejected when Albert bill was defeated. 

Carl Albert (D Okla.) -- Albert substitute as amended 
by Vinson and Jennings -- Raise the minimum wage for 
23.9 million persons already covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to $1.25 an hour in two steps; extend 
minimum-wage but not overtime coverage under the Act to 
3.8 million additional persons working for certain retail 
and service establishments and chains with gross sales of 
$1 million or more annually; set a minimum wage for the 
newly covered workers of $1 an hour, with no provision 
for any increase above that. Teller, 185-186. 

Dave Martin (R Neb.) -- Limit the billto raising the 
minimum wage to $1.15 for the 23.9 million persons al- 
ready covered. Voice. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- March 28 -- Sen, Pat 
McNamara (D Mich.), sponsor of the original Administra- 
tion minimum-wage bill (S 895) in the Senate, introduced 
a substitute bill (S 1457), with Administration backing, 
reducing coverage to 4,013,000 persons and making other 
changes designed to win more conservative support. 
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SUGAR ACT 


Congress March 29 cleared for the President’s signa- 
ture a bill (HR 5463) extending the Sugar Act of 1948 from 
March 31, 1961 to June 30, 1962. It granted the President 
power to take away from the Dominican Republic any quota 
‘‘bonus’’ that might accrue to that country, above and 
beyond its regular quota, from redistribution of quota 
amounts cut back from Cuba. Final actioncame two days 
before the Act was due to expire. The Senate March 29 
passed HR 5463 with amendments and a few hours later 
both chambers adopted a conference report (H Rept 212) 
compromising the different versions. 

As passed by the Senate, HR 5463 was identical to 
the version passed by the House March 21 (Weekly Report 
p. 480) except that it: 

Extended the Act for 15, rather than 21, months, 
through June 30, 1962. 

Added a provision directing reallocation of the Cuban 
quota first to domestic and then to foreign producers and 
protecting the interests of new and potential sugar growers 
should domestic acreage restrictions be reimposed. 

Requested the President in carrying out the provis- 
sions of the Act to give ‘‘preference’’ rather than ‘‘con- 
sideration’’ to countries in the Western Hemisphere and 
to those purchasing U.S, agricultural commodities. 

Following the Senate passage, conferees agreed to 
the 15-month extension, dropped the provision giving 
priority to domestic producers in the reallocation of the 
Cuban quota, and requested the President to give ‘‘special 
consideration’’ rather than ‘‘preference’’ to countries in 
the Western Hemisphere and those purchasing U.S, agri- 
cultural goods. (For full provisions of HR 5463, except 
for conference changes, see Weekly Report p. 481) 

Senate conferees agreed to drop their controversial 
amendment on priority for domestic growers after being 
assured that efforts would be made to pass a long-range 
sugar bill before the end of the 1961 session. House 
hearings were scheduled to begin in May. 


SENATE ACTION 


Before passing HR 5463 March 29 by voice vote, the 
Senate adopted committee amendments limiting the exten- 
sion of the Act to 15 months and providing for payment into 
the Treasury of the difference between the U.S, and the 
lower world price of all sugar purchased from foreign 
countries under reallocation of Cuban quotas. Then, by a 
55-34 roll-call vote, the Senate agreed to a motion by 
Allen J. Ellender (D La.) to strike the latter provision 
from the bill. (For voting, see chart p. 567) 

The stricken amendment, offered in the Senate 
Finance Committee by Paul H. Douglas (D Ill.) and J.W. 
Fulbright (D Ark.), was designed, according to Douglas, to 
ensure that the difference between the world price of 
sugar and the ‘‘highly subsidized’’ domestic price was paid 
into the U.S, Treasury rather than into the ‘‘ pocketbooks 
of producers, middlemen, speculators or others who would 
otherwise receive windfall profits’’ from the reallocation 
of the 3 million ton Cuban quota. Douglas said the differ- 
ence amounted to 2.3 cents per pound, $46 per ton, or 
about $140 million annually. 

The Douglas-Fulbright proposal was defeated pri- 
marily on the strength of an Administration statement 
that it would injure U.S. foreign policy with the Latin 
American countries which would receive much of the 
Cuban allotment. (See chart, Weekly Report p. 124) 
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Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) questioned the 
“timeliness and abruptness of this amendment, in view 
of its implications for inter-American relations and in 
view of the President’s desire to have no sharp break in 
the sugar policy on March 31."’ Majority Whip Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D Minn.) said the White House wanted the 
amendment ‘‘defeated because we are in a critical situa- 
tion with our Latin American neighbors and the foreign 
policy requirements overcome the Treasury require- 
ments.” 

Following adoption of the Ellender motion the Senate, 
on a standing vote, agreed to an amendment by Clinton 
P, Anderson (D N.M.) requiring that the Cuban quota be 
reallocated first to domestic producers. The House 
version of HR 5463 gave the President discretionary power 
to assign the Cuban quota either to domestic or foreign 
producers; the Anderson amendment made it mandatory 
that only that portion of the Cuban quota which domestic 
producers could not fill be assigned to foreign pro- 
ducers. The amendment also instructed the Secretary of 
Agriculture, should acreage restrictions for domestic 
production be reimposed, to protect the interests of new 
and potential sugar producers in existing and proposed 
sugar producing areas. 


AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

March 29 -- Anderson -- In reallocating the Cuban 
quota give priority to domestic producers and protect the 
interests of new and potential sugar growers if acreage 
restrictions are reimposed, Standing vote. 

Frank Carlson (R Kan.) -- Require that countries 
in the Western Hemisphere and those purchasing U.S. 
agricultural commodities be given ‘‘preference’’, rather 
than ‘‘consideration’’, in the purchase of sugar outside of 
quota provisions. Voice vote. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Finance, 

HEARING -- March 27 on HR 5463. 

TESTIMONY -- March 27 -- James M, Witherspoon 
of the Texas Beet Growers Assn, said it would take two 
years to build sugar refineries once additional acreage 
allotments were made. Therefore, he said, Congress 
should not put off increasing the allotments until it wrote 
a new long-range sugar bill. 

Marvin L, McLain of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation said the extension period in HR 5463 should 
be as short as possible in ordertoensure swift action on 
a long-range bill. 

Edwin M, Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, said a 21-month extension was desir- 
able to permit a thorough, well-considered revision of 
existing sugar legislation and to assure foreign sugar 
suppliers of a reliable U.S, market. 


ACTION -- The Committee March 28 reported HR 
5463 (S Rept 125) with amendments extending the Sugar 
Act for 15 months and providing for payment into the 
Treasury of the difference between the United States and 
the world price of all sugar purchased from foreign 
countries under reallocations of the Cuban quota. 

In individual views Sens. Douglas and Fulbright said 
the price differential amendment was necessary because 
otherwise those countries receiving the additional quotas 
would ‘‘build up a vested interest’’ which would be almost 
impossible to take away in the future when a friendly 
Cuba again was allotted a sugar quota. 
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DEPRESSED AREAS 


The House March 29, by a 251-167 roll-call vote, 
passed and sent back to the Senate an amended bill (S 1) 
authorizing, as President Kennedy had asked, federal 
loans and grants totalling $394 million for the redevelop- 
ment of economically depressed industrial and rural labor 
areas. (For voting, see chart p. 568). 

The major difference between the House and Senate 
versions of S 1 was in its financing methods. The House 
directed that regular Congressional appropriations should 
finance the three $100 million loan funds while the Senate 
version provided for direct Treasury financing of the loan 
funds (the so-called back-door method), 

Before passing S 1 the House rejected, by a 126-291 
roll-call vote, a motion by Rep. William B, Widnall (R 
N.J.) to recommit the bill to committee with instructions 
to substitute the provisions of HR 5943, a Republican- 
backed substitute measure. Principal differences between 
the House version of S 1 and HR 5943: 

@ HR 5943 authorized industrial area plant loans of 
$150 million, compared to $100 million in S 1, 

@ HR 5943 authorized a $500,000 study to develop a 
“‘workable program’’ for depressed rural areas, rather 
than the $100 million loan fund for rural areas in S 1. 

@ HR 5943 omitted altogether the $75 million public 
facility grant authorization contained in S 1. 

@ HR 5943 authorized $10 million in annual grants for 
vocational retraining, compared tothe $4.5 million annual 
authorization in S 1, 

@ HR 5943 eliminated the area of discretion given in 
S 1 to the Secretary of Commerce indesignating redevel- 
opment areas. 

Its omission of aid to rural areas appeared to deprive 
the Widnall substitute of any Southern Democratic support 
it might otherwise have received. Not asingle Democrat 
supported it on the record vote. 

(For industrial areas that could qualify for aid under 
the bill, see chart on next page.) 

BACKGROUND -- An amended version of S 1 was 
reported March 22 by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee (H Rept 186). For background on general 
depressed areas problem, see Weekly Report p. 186; for 
Senate Committee action and provisions of the Senate 
Committee bill, see Weekly Report p. 386; for Senate 
floor action, see Weekly Report p. 417; for House Com- 
mittee action and listing of important differences between 
the House Committee bill and the Senate-passed version 
of S 1, see Weekly Report p. 485. 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

March 29 -- Seymour Halpern(RN.Y.) -- Specify that 
Congress does not intend the program to help depressed 
areas by ‘‘transferring employment opportunities from 
one area of the United States to another.’’ Voice vote. 

Abraham J. Multer (D N.Y.) -- Strengthen a section 
urging the Secretary of Commerce, in administering the 
program, to make full use of the facilities of other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Voice. 

Samuel S, Stratton (D N.Y.) -- Direct the Secretary 
of Commerce, when the Defense Department announces 
deactivation of any permanent military installation in an 
area where unemployment is 6 percent or more, to study 
and report the economic effects of the move, including 
costs to the federal or local governments or to private 
interests. Voice. 

James C, Davis (D Ga.) -- Reduce from 15 to 5 the 
number of authorized supergrade positions. Voice. 
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Joseph M. Montoya (D N.M.) -- Authorize vocational 
retraining for agricultural workers who find themselves 
unemployed out of season. Voice. 

Montoya -- Direct a program of continuing study and 
research into the causes of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment and possible governmental action to 
alleviate such conditions. Voice. 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

William B. Widnall (R N.J.) -- Substitute for S 1 the 
text of HR 5943, authorizing grants and loans totalling 
$275 million. Teller vote, 139-242; roll call, 125-291. 

DEBATE -- March 28 -- Clarence J, Brown(R Ohio) 
-- Proponents have ‘‘admitted that every rural areain the 
U.S. can be declared a depressed area and come in and 
get funds.’’ The bill ‘‘leaves the door open....for building 
a very, very efficient and very, very effective political 
machine, should the Administrator be of the type or the 
mind’’ to engage in that. 

Wright Patman (D Texas) -- ‘‘This bill is not pri- 
marily an anti-recession measure. It is aimed at the 
depression conditions which exist incertain communities 
in good times and in bad....This is not just a local problem 
but truly a national problem. Federal responsibility to 
combat unemployment was explicitly stated in the Full 
Employment Act of 1946..... The funds provided in this 
bill are in the nature of seed money’’ to help these areas 
plan their own rehabilitation. 

Daniel J. Flood (D Pa.) -- ‘‘For six years there has 
not been politics in this bill.... (It) is not conceived 
by some long-haired, flat-heeled bureaucrat, somebody 
left over from the....New Deal.... This bill has been 
written by Republicans and Democrats of distinction.... 
This is a foreign aid bill for my people and yours. This 
is bad? ....This is no giveaway. Socialism? Drivel.’’ 

March 29 -- William W. Scranton (R Pa.) -- ‘‘I 
support this bill, not to give these places of persistent 
and substantial unemployment certain advantages over 
more prosperous communities, but simply to give them 
an opportunity to compete.... They have tried on their 
own, (with) some state help, but, unfortunately, many have 
now run out of money.... This is a better bill than any 
that has yet come before the House for consideration. 
Why? Because it has four features recommended by the 
Eisenhower Administration -- the direct method of appro- 
priation, a strong anti-piracy provision, criteria recom- 
mended by the Eisenhower Administration, and....the ad- 
ministration.,.is placed inthe Department of Commerce.”’ 

Edgar W. Hiestand (R Calif.) -- ‘‘It is variously 
estimated to take $10-$15 billion to do the job that is 
outlined in the bill, and the proponents freely admit the 
authorized funds are vastly insufficient.’’ 

Howard W., Robison (R N.Y.) -- S1 would ‘stimulate 
a wave of industrial relocation, in which already highly 
industrialized states like New York could only expect to 
experience a net loss of industry.”’ 

Widnall -- The rural loan fund in S 1 ‘‘looks like a 
big $100 million bribe and boondoggle for the rural sec- 
tions, because nobody knows where it is going to be used.”’ 

Patman -- ‘‘The Widnall amendment is to help the 
cities. Therefore, when you vote for the Widnall amend- 
ment you are voting against the country areas.”’ 

Albert Rains (D Ala.) -- ‘‘The Widnall amendment.... 
seeks to take away from the bill its reason for support 
from all elements....so that the bill will get beat.’’ 

Harold D, Cooley (D N.C.) -- The Widnall substitute 
‘‘is an insult to those who live in the rural areas of our 
great nation.”’ 
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il e . 
: Areas of Major Unemployment Listed 
d Substantial and Persistent West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Clarksburg, Fairmont, 
d Logan, Morgantown, New Martinsville, Oak 
‘0 The Labor Department Bureau of Employment Security Hill-Montgomery, Point Pleasant-Galli- 
March 24 released the March list of ‘‘areas of substantial polis, Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, 
and persistent labor surplus’’ which would qualify as industrial Welch 
e areas for area redevelopment loans and grants under the 
1g terms of S 1. Included were 20 major and 88 smaller in- Substantial Only 
dustrial areas: 
; The Bureau March 24 also released a list of 101 major 
industrial areas with substantial unemployment, The groupof 
1e MAIR AREAS 101 included the 20 major areas of substantial and persistent 
id unemployment listed above, plus 81 others in which unemploy- 
1g Indiana: Evansville ment was high but had not been high enough for a sufficiently 
al Massachusetts: Fall River,Lowell, New Bedford long period of time to qualify them as areas of persistent un- 
- Michigan: Detroit, Flint employment. 
New Jersey: Atlantic City In addition, 194 smaller areas were classified as areas 
; of substantial labor surplus, including the 88 smaller areas 
= Pennsylvania: Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Scran- of substantial and persistent unemployment listed above. 
1€ ton, Wilkes-Barre--Hazleton While not qualifying for aid under S1,all of these areas might 
2S Puerto Rico: Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan hope for general assistance under other anti-recession meas- 
m Rhode Island: Providence - Pawtucket ures being considered by Congress. The 81 major areas of 
to West Virginia: Charleston, Huntington- Ashland, Wheeling substantial but not persistent unemployment were: 
1] sia : 
‘ Alabama: Birmingham, Mobile 
1s SMALLER AREAS California: see ag Los Angeles-Long Beach, San Ber- 
AS nardino-Riverside-Ontario, San Diego, San 
Alabama: Florence-Sheffield, Gadsden, Jasper Francisco-Oakland, San Jose, Stockton 
as Alaska: Anchorage Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Britain, New Haven, Water- 
ed California: Ukiah bury 
dy Connecticut: Ansonia, Bristol, Danielson Delaware: Wilmington 
on Florida: Miami, Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Illinois: Cairo-Metropolis, Centralia, Harrisburg, 
nee Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, Georgia: Savannah 
us Litchfield, Mount Vernon Illinois: Chicago, Peoria, Rockford 
a Indiana: New Castle Indiana: Fort Wayne, Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, 
"a Kansas: Pittsburg Indianapolis, South Bend, Terre Haute 
nt Kentucky: Corbin, Hazard, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, Kansas: Wichita 
er Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, 
aa Paducah, Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Pike- Kentucky: Louisville 
cs ville- Williamson Louisiana: Baton Rouge, New Orleans 
ir Maryland: Baltimore 
ive Maine: Biddeford-Sanford Massachusetts: Brockton, Lawrence-Haverhill, Springfield- 
iny Maryland: Cambridge, Cumberland, Hagerstown Holyoke, Worcester 
yn. Massachusetts: North Adams 
he Michigan: Adrian, Bay City, Marquette, Monroe, Port Michigan: Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
~- Huron Lansing, Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, 
Saginaw 
mo Minnesota: Brainerd-Grand Rapids, Hibbing-Virginia Minnesota: Duluth-Superior 
id - Missouri: Flat River, Washington Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis 
i Montana: Butte, Kalispell New Hampshire: Manchester 
sly New Jersey: Bridgeton, Long Branch, Ocean City-Wild- 
is wood-Cape May New Jersey: Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick- Perth 
the Amboy, Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, Tren- 
New York: Amsterdam, Auburn, Gloversville, James- ton 
town-Dunkirk, Ogdensburg-Massena-Ma- New York: Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Buffalo, Syra- 
ate lone, Plattsburgh cuse, Utica- Rome 
hly North Carolina: Fayetteville, Lumberton North Carolina: Asheville, Durham 
f to Ohio: Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, Batavia-George- Ohio: Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Day- 
town- West Union, Cambridge, Portsmouth- ton, Hamilton-Middletown, Lorain-Elyria, 
ea Chillicothe Steubenville-Weirton, Toledo, Youngs- 
ec- Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee town- Warren 
d. Pennsylvania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler, Clearfield- Oklahoma: Tulsa 
the Du Bois, Indiana, Kittanning-Ford City, Oregon: Portland 
nd - Lewistown, Meadville, New Castle, Potts- Pennsylvania: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Philadelphia, 
ville, St. Marys, Sayre-Athens-Towanda, York 
—_ Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, Union- Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville 
ort town-Connellsville 
Tennessee: La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell Texas: Beaumont-Port Arthur, Corpus Christi 
. Texas: Laredo Virginia: Roanoke 
tute Virginia: Big Stone Gap- Appalachia Washington: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma 
our Washington: Aberdeen, Anacortes, Port Angeles Wisconsin: Kenosha, Milwaukee, Racine 
epredsctin pobied nates s npen excep’ ty edvereictin Week ending March 31, 1961 -- PAGE 523 
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NAVAJO,SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJECTS 


The Senate March 28 passed by voice vote an amended 
bill (S 107) authorizing $221 million for the construction 
and maintenance of the Navajo Indian irrigation project 
and the initial stage of the San Juan-Chama water diver- 
sion project, both in New Mexico. They would be part of 
the huge Colorado River storage project. 

Prior to passage, the Senate, by a 17-68 roll-call 
vote, rejected a motion by Sen. John J. Williams (R Del.) 
to recommit the bill to the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. Williams objected to the bill on the grounds 
that it would cost about $1,000 per acre to increase the 
productivity of the Navajo land, which was worthno more 
than $10 per acre, and that only about $21 million of the 
project’s $135 million cost would eventually be paid back 
into the Treasury. 

Each of the projects would furnish water for irriga- 
tion, municipal, domestic and industrial uses; provide 
recreational, fish and wildlife benefits; and control 
silt. 

The Navajo project would divert 509,000 acre-feet 
of water from the Navajo dam and reservoir on the San 
Juan river for the irrigation of 110,360 acres on the Nava- 
jo reservation and for supplemental municipal water sup- 
plies in several communities. The total construction 
cost was estimated at $135 million, $21 million of which 
would be reimbursable over a 50-year period. The 
project would take about 12 years to complete. 

The San Juan-Chama project was designed ulti- 
mately to improve the water deficient Rio Grande and 
Canadian Basins in New Mexico with an annual diversion 
of 235,000 acre-feet of water from the upper tributaries 
of the San Juan river. The initial stage would divert 
about 110,000 acre-feet of water annually from the San 
Juan for additional municipal and industrial uses in 
Albuquerque, N.M., and for supplemental irrigation of 
120,900 acres. The cost of the initial stage was esti- 
mated at $86 million, $400,000 of which would be used 
for recreation facilities and would not be reimbursable. 

Sen, Clinton P. Anderson (D N.M.), chairman of the 
Interior Committee, said the Navajo project, which would 
carry out treaty obligations with the tribe, would provide 
‘‘thousands of (farms and) homes for the Navajos...and 
permit them to have a wider diversity of materials in 
their diet.’’ He said the project was part of a program 
to make the Navajos self-sustaining and that the land 
would be used for small, individual gardens. 

BACKGROUND -- The Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee March 22 reported S 107 (S Rept 83) 
with an amendment directing the Secretary of Interior 
to comply with the applicable provisions of existing com- 
pacts when storing or releasing waters from reservoirs 
in the Colorado River Basin. 

The Navajo and San Juan-Chama projects, the report 
said, had been contemplated in the Colorado River Storage 
Act of 1956. (1956 Almanac p. 408) 

The Interior Department’s report said the Navajo 
project would help to ‘‘alleviate the severe economic 
distress’’ among Navajo Indians, would enable 1,120 Indian 
families to establish homes on irrigated farms, and in- 
directly benefit about 17,000 Navajos. The San Juan- 
Chama project, the report said, would help to meet the 
‘‘pressing need for additional supplies of water in the 
Rio Grande Basin’’ which affects more than half the 
population of New Mexico and ‘‘threatens to check the 
economic development of the entire state.’’ 
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In a March 24 letter to Sen. Anderson the Budget 
Bureau said it would not object to enactment of S 107. 
Although the benefit-cost ratio of the San Juan-Chama 
project was below acceptable standards, the ‘‘economic 
distress’’ of the area to be helped by the project justified 
an exception to the standards, the letter said. 


REORGANIZATION ACT 


The House March 29 passed by voice vote and sent 
to the White House a bill (S 153) to reinstate the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949 until June 1, 1963. The Senate 
Feb. 6 had passed the bill, which authorized the President 
to send to Congress plans to reorganize agencies of the 
Executive Branch. Each reorganization plan would take 
effect in 60 days unless disapproved by simple majority 
vote of either the House or Senate. 

The House acted after brief debate. 

AMENDMENT REJECTED 

March 29 -- Clare E. Hoffman (R Mich.) -- Require 
affirmative votes in both the House and the Senate before 
reorganization plans can take effect. Voice vote. 

BACKGROUND -- A bill (HR 5742) identical toS 153 
was reported (H Rept 195) March 23 by the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. Included in the report 
was a letter from the Budget Bureau asking for perm- 
anent extension of the Act and a requirement for a con- 
stitutional, rather than simple, majority vote of either 
chamber to kill a reorganization plan. The Com- 
mittee’s Executive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee Feb. 28 approved the constitutional majority 
provision and a four-year extension of the Act, but re- 
versed itself March 21 in favor of the Senate bill’s pro- 
visions. (Weekly Report p. 485) 

The Committee report included a table of action 
taken on reorganization plans under the Act. It showed 
that 58 reorganization plans had been submitted to Con- 
gress since 1949 and that 43 of these had been allowed 
to take effect, while 15 had not been accepted by Con- 
gress. 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


COMMITTEE -- House Education and Labor. 

ACTION -- March 24 reported a bill (HR 4104 -- 
H Rept 199) to extend for four years, until June 30, 1965, 
the annual $5 million authorization for federal grants to 
the states for vocational education programs in practical 
nurse training. The programs were authorized by Con- 
gress through 1956 amendment of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 (PL 84-911) and were scheduled to ex- 
pire June 30. (1956 Almanac p. 441) 

HR 4104 removed from the existing law a provision 
permitting use of the federal aid only for extension and 
improvement of practical nurse training and thus allowed 
use of the funds for any type of practical nurse training. 
Legislation to extend the programs, similar to HR 4104, 
was passed by the Senate in 1960 but the House failed to 
complete action on it. 

The report said: the Administration supported ex- 
tension of the programs; there was a growing need for 
practical nurses that was not being met by the current 
total of about 165,000 practical nurses; extension of 
the law would bring enrollments in the programs to 
about 42,500 by 1965 and this number would come close 
to meeting anticipated needs. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 1961 


The Senate March 27 passed by voice vote and sent 
to conference an amended version of the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation bill for fiscal 1961. The bill (HR 
5188) appropriated $4,637,419,970. As passed by the 
House March 7, HR 5188 appropriated $803,506,119. 
(Weekly Report p. 385) 

Before passage, the Senate rejected amendments 
proposed by Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.)toeliminate two 
items totalling $2,370,610,000 to reimburse the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for unrecovered costs of price 
supports and disposal of surpluses abroad. Republicans 
contended the items should properly be included in the 
budget for fiscal 1962; Democrats called that an attempt 
to shift the cost of Eisenhower farm programs to the 
Kennedy budget. The amendments were defeated by 31-50 
and 29-53 roll-call votes. (For voting, see chart p. 567) 

The Senate accepted a series of amendments proposed 
by Henry C. Dworshak (R Idaho) and modified by Richard 
B. Russell (D Ga.) which constituted a net reduction of 
$149,218,000 in CCC reimbursement items. Dworshak 
said the cuts were recently recommended by Mr. Kennedy. 

BACKGROUND -- The Appropriations Committee, in 
reporting the bill (S Rept 85) March 24, said it had con- 
sidered estimates totaling $5,339,565,127, including 
$4,039,730,358 submitted to the Senate after the House had 
passed HR 5188. As reported, HR 5188 called for appro- 
priations of $4,762,637 ,970. 

In addition to recommending a total appropriation of 
$2,969,525,000 to reimburse the CCC, the Committee 
called for these major increases over the House bill: 

@ For increased Defense Department personnel costs, 
$264.9 million; the House had authorized transfer of 
$263.9 million from existing funds. 

@ To enable the United States, under the Columbia 
River Treaty, with Canada, to initiate construction ofthe 
Libby Dam in Montana, $350,000 for detailed plans. 
(Weekly Report p. 419) 

@ For the Development Loan Fund, $150 million; the 
House had turned down the additional appropriation. 

@ To enable the Public Health Service to establish a 
reserve of oral polio vaccine for use in the event of an 
epidemic, $1 million. 

@ For grants to states for temporary assistance to 
children of unemployed parents under public assistance 
programs, $30 million upon enactment of HR 4884. (Week- 
ly Report p. 421) 

@ For advances tothe states provided by the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961, and 
for administrative expenses, $518 million; $1,008,000,000 
had been requested. 

@ To permit each Member of the House of Representa - 
tives to hire an additional staff member or to raise the 
pay of his current staff, $600,000 through June 30. 
(Weekly Report p. 418) 

The Committee concurred in the House appropriation 
of $29,990,000 for payments to school districts in impacted 
areas, for which no budget request had been received. 
The Committee also supported House action in refusing to 
appropriate funds for the Bureau of Mines helium program 
during fiscal 1961. 

The House appropriation of $10,340,000 for State De- 
partment salaries and expenses was cut by $200,000; the 
Department had sought $11,160,000. The report directed 
the State Department to reduce the proposed staffing of 
its African Bureau. 
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In providing for expenses of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee recommended repeal of a section of the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act of fiscal 1961 which permitted 
payment of expenses only under certain specified condi- 
tions for Members of Congress traveling between the 
District of Columbia and their home state or district. 
(1960 Almanac p. 408) The report gave no explanation 
for the Committee’s action. 


PROVISIONS -- The breakdown of funds in HR 5188 
as passed by the Senate: 


Agriculture Department $2,925,624,000 
Commerce Department 225,000 


Defense Department 265,250,000 
Health, Education, Welfare 137,462,000 
Interior Department 15,151,333 
Justice Department 2,635,000 
Labor Department 548,805,000 
Post Office Department 18,900,000 
State Department 11,562,000 
Treasury Department 1,561,000 


Independent Offices 150,987 ,650 

President’s special international 
program 151,732,000 
Judiciary 401,200 
Legislative Branch 1,089,660 
Miscellaneous agencies, pay costs 402,705,594 
Claims and judgments 3,248,533 
TOTAL $4,637 ,419,970 


In addition, the bill repealed a section of the legisla- 
tive appropriation act for fiscal 1961 (PL 86-628) which 
limited travel expenses for Members of Congress between 
Washington, D.C. and their home states to certain speci- 
fied purposes. 

AMENDMENTS ACCEPTED 

March 27 -- Dworshak, as modified by Russell -- 
Reduce the Commodity Credit Corporation reimburse- 
ment for authorized unrecovered costs by anet amount of 
$149,218,000. Voice vote. 

Lister Hill (D Ala.) -- Authorize withdrawal of an 
additional $750,000 from the employment security admin- 
istration account in the Unemployment Trust Fund to pay 
state expenses in compiling personal data on those re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation, as directed in the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1961 (PL 87-6) Voice. (Weekly Report p. 483) 

Hill -- Authorize withdrawal of an additional $250,000 
from the unemployment account to pay federal expenses 
in collecting the above data. Voice, 

Hill -- Appropriate $24 million for ‘‘repayable ad- 
vances’’ from the Treasury to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, as authorized in PL 87-7. Voice. 
(Weekly Report p. 483) 

AMENDMENTS REJECTED 

March 27 -- Bridges -- Strike out appropriation of 
$1,017,610,000 to reimburse the CCC for farm price sup- 
port costs incurred in fiscal 1960. Rollcall vote, 31-50. 

Bridges -- Strike out $1,353,000,000 to reimburse 
the CCC for sale of surplus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. Roll call, 29-53. 

DEBATE -- March 27 -- Russell -- The Bridges 
amendment to defer payment of CCC losses until fiscal 
1962 has ‘‘only one reason, and that is to embarrass the 
Administration in the 1962 fiscal year’’ with charges for 
payments already made. ‘‘The bill has to be paid. I say, 
let us go ahead, hold our noses, and pay it today.’’ 
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George D. Aiken (R Vt.) -- In putting the payments 
in a fiscal 1961 bill, ‘‘the purpose is to make the last 
fiscal year of the Eisenhower Administration looka little 
worse, and to make the fiscal year of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration look better.’’ 


TREASURY -- POST OFFICE FUNDS 


The House March 28 passed by voice vote and sent 
to the Senate an appropriation bill (HR 5954) providing 
$5,281,865,000 for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and U.S. Tax Court in fiscal 1962. In addition, an 
estimated $8,622,132,000 would be spent by the Treasury 
under its permanent authority for indefinite appropria- 
tions. Of this sum, $8.5 billion was estimated for in- 
terest payments on the public debt. 

The House followed the recommendations of its Ap- 
propriations Committee in cutting $89,936,000 from total 
revised budget requests, including cuts of $34,316,000 
in Treasury requests and $55,600,000 in Post Office 
requests. Kennedy Administration requests were for 
$5,371,801,000 -- which was $8,796,000 more than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s January budget proposed. President 
Kennedy added $20,911,000 to the Treasury budget, with 
the largest single item a request for an additional $12.8 
million to accelerate Coast Guard construction programs. 
Counterbalancing the increases sought were recom- 
mended cuts of $12,115,000, almost all in Post Office 
transportation costs. 

Debate centered on Committee actions in refusing to 
earmark $62.7 million as a payment for Post Office 
public services and in criticizing the experimental 
‘*Turnkey’’ automated post office in Providence, R.lI., 
which opened in November 1960, for contributing ‘‘noth- 
ing’’ to postal efficiency. 

Congressmen supporting inclusion of public service 
funds said refusal to grant them nullified the intent of 
the 1958 Postal Policy Act. The Act (PL 85-426) defined 
Post Office public service costs as those for handling 
mail at free or reduced rates for specified groups or 
public welfare services. The Act also stipulated that 
postal rates should be adjusted periodically to meet the 
costs of non-public services, that Congress should de- 
termine the portion of costs that were public services, 
and these costs should be borne by the Government. (1958 
Almanac p. 208) Backers of this policy said public 
services should be itemized and the remaining, ‘‘true’’ 
postal deficit covered by raising postal rates. Backers 
of the Committee’s action said the Post Office budget 
should not be balanced by a ‘‘bookkeeping entry’’, that 
rates should be determined not on the basis of the deficit 
but by total costs of handling the mail, and every mail 
class should pay its own way. 

Critics of the Turnkey project said it was a ‘‘me- 
chanical monstrosity’’ and ‘‘an economic bankruptcy’”’ 
which did not fulfill any of the promises made about its 
economy of operation, and employed machines imported 
from Belgium and Germany instead of domestic ones for 
whose production $2.5 million had been spent. Support- 
ers of the project said criticism was ‘‘prejudicially 
premature’’ since the project contractor, International 
Telegraph and Telephone Corp., had been denied its 
request for ahearing. They said remarks by Postmaster 
General J. Edward Day to the effect that past administra- 
tion of his Department was ‘‘motivated by a desire to 
create publicity’’ were part of his ‘‘Operation Down- 
grade.’”’ 
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BACKGROUND -- The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee March 24 reported HR 5954 (H Rept 200). The 
Committee considered Administration. estimates that 
provided for about 17,300 new personnel, including over 
12,000 for the Post Office and 4,575 for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The Committee recommended 11,700 new 
personnel -- over 9,000 for the Post Office, 2,183 for IRS. 

The largest Treasury cut was $16.8 million in appro- 
priations for the Internal Revenue Service. President 
Kennedy had asked $7 million more than did Mr. Eisen- 
hower for IRS salaries and expenses and 765 more new 
personnel than the original 3,810 requested. The report 
said the personnel request was ‘‘unrealistic and far beyond 
capability’’ of wise recruitment and training. (In his 
March 24 Budget Message, the President reemphasized 
his request for added IRS personnel and said ‘‘more and 
better qualified agents’’ were needed to increase revenue 
collection and help curb corruption. See p. 553) 

The Committee also cut $15,183,000 from requests 
for $309,183,000 for the Coast Guard, and provided less 
than half the Administration-requested $12,833,000 for 
accelerated construction programs on grounds they were 
‘*too ambitious at this time.”’ 

Under postal funds, the Committee cut $18 million 
from the $3,452,000,000 sought for operations, declaring 
the estimated increase in mail volume was ‘‘too high.’’ 
The Committee cut $15.2 million from the $167.7 million 
asked for Post Office facilities, saying the construction 
program was being accelerated ‘‘entirely too rapidly,’’ 
and made a $12 million cut in the $122 million sought for 
post office plant and equipment, noting its increasing con- 
cern over ‘‘lack of real progress’’ in postal moderniza- 
tion. 

The Committee once again included a provision, 
eliminated from the 1960 bill after much Congressional 
wrangling, to permit delivery of mailin urbanareas under 
Congressional frank addressed to ‘‘Occupant’’ ifthe Post 
Office Department extended the privilege to it. (1960 
Almanac p. 390) 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the Senate, HR 5954 ap- 
propriated: 





Treasury Department $ 911,615,000 
Post Office Department 4,368,500,000 
U.S. Tax Court 1,750,000 

TOTAL $5,281,865,000 


Indefinite appropriations ($8 622,132,000) 

DEBATE -- March 28 -- J. VaughanGary (D Va.) -- 
Costs of the Turnkey project, including $2.4 million a 
year for rental and maintenance, were ‘‘grossly exces- 
sive.”’ 

August E. Johansen (R Mich.) -- Protested the ‘‘ca- 
valier, prejudicial, ex parte treatment’’ of the issue of 
postal modernization in general and of the Turnkey proj- 
ect in particular. Members of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, whose motives had been unjustly criticized, and 
the Turnkey contractor, IT&T, should be given a chance 
to testify at a hearing. 

John R. Pillion (R N.Y.) -- The post office lease with 
IT&T was ‘permeated with illegalities, irregularities, 
misrepresentation...and gross negligence.’’ 

Robert J. Corbett (R Pa.) -- Members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee did not feel the 
Appropriations Committee ‘‘has the right to tear up the 
work we have done, completely ignore it, and say there is 
no such thing as public service in the post office.’’ 
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Committee Roundup 





ADMINISTRATION SUBMITS BRIEF ON RELIGIOUS SCHOOL AID 


Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, March 28 submitted to Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Education Subcommittee Chairman Wayne 
Morse (D Ore.) a legal brief prepared by the Administra- 
tion on the constitutionality of federal aid to parochial 
schools. Morse had requested the brief during Subcom- 
mittee hearings on the Administration’s bill for aid to 
public elementary and secondary schools (S 1021). The 
brief relied heavily on three key Supreme Court decisions 
the Everson, McCollum and Zorach cases, and presented 
the Administration’s answers to the several constitutional 
questions raised during debate over its programs to aid 
both lower and higher education. (For explanation of the 
cases and issues raised by the Administration program, 
see Weekly Report p. 392; for Senate hearings, see p. 422 
and 486.) 

The Administration brief presented the following con- 
clusions: 

@ ‘‘Federal grants to sectarian schools for general edu- 
cational purposes would run squarely into the prohibitions 
of the Ist Amendment as interpreted in the Everson, 
McCollum and Zorach cases.’’ Ifsuch grants did not vio- 
late the establishment provision of the Ist Amendment as 
interpreted by the courts, “‘it is difficult to think of a 
form of Government aid which would.’’ 

@ Long-term low-interest loans (sought by the Catholic 
clergy) would also be unconstitutional. ‘‘A loan represents 
a grant of credit. When made at a rate of interest below 
what is normally available to the borrower, it also con- 
stitutes a grant of the interest payments which are 
saved.’’ The brief suggested that loans for construction 
would enable the schools to release money for other pur- 
poses closely related to religious education. The loans 
would thus be ‘‘across-the-board,’’ freeing money for 
general purposes, as opposed to loans made for specific 
projects that the schools otherwise would not have under- 
taken. An example of the latter are loans to private 
schools made under the National Defense Education Act 
for the purchase of scientific equipment. ‘‘Low-interest 
across-the-board construction loans do provide measur- 
able economic benefit to religious institutions,’’ the brief 
concluded. ‘‘Moreover, there is a total failure in this pro- 
posal to distinguish between those aspects of a school 
which are involved with religious teaching and those which 
may not be. This combination of factors when applied to 
elementary and secondary schools places the proposal 
beyond the limits of permissible assistance.’’ 

@ Tuition payments for churchschool pupils, suggested 
by some as an alternative to loans or grants, would also 
be invalid ‘‘since they accomplish by indirection what 
grants do directly.’’ 

The brief acknowledged that ‘‘the permissible area 
of legislation which renders incidental benefits to church 
schools is not clear.’’ In arriving at its conclusions, 
the Administration said the core of the question was 
whether a given legislative proposal was ‘‘honestly de- 
signed to serve an otherwise legitimate public purpose 
and is not a mere subterfuge for religious support.’’ 
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‘Application of the testis not alwayseasy,’’ it said. Par- 
ticular problems were posed by legislation which has ‘‘a 
constitutionally legitimate public purpose but which at the 
same time has the additional side effect of benefitting a 
religious institution.’’ In making its determinations, it 
used the following criteria: 

1. How closely the benefit was related to the religi- 
ous aspects of the institution aided. Milk, school lunch 
and medical aid to parochial school children were justi- 
fied under this criterion. The Supreme Court in the 
Everson case ruled that bus transportation also was 
justified, but in McCollum ruled that use of public prop- 
erty for religious instruction was not, 

2. Of what economic significance the benefit would 
be. This was the basis on which the brief rejected loans. 

3. To what extent the selection of institutions re- 
ceiving the benefits was determined by the Government. 
The brief said there was an ‘‘important difference be- 
tween Governmental programs that aid institutions as such 
(including sectarian institutions) or aid them on behalfof 
all their students and, on the other hand, programs that 
aid a small number of selected students whose choice of 
institution alone results in benefit to a sectarian school. 
In the former case the aid to sectarian institutions is an 
automatic consequence of Government action; in the 
latter, it is a matter of chance so far as the Government 
is concerned.’’ 

4, Whether alternative means were available to ac- 
complish the objective of the legislation without resulting 
in benefits to religious groups. And, whether these bene- 
fits could be avoided or minimized without depriving a 
specific group of equal treatment under the law. Exam- 
ples of programs the Administration found justified under 
this were police and fire protection to private schools 
and the GI bill, which allowed the veteran receiving money 
to choose his school. The brief said, however, that ‘‘in 
some cases, the support of religious institutions incident 
to a legitimate public policy may well be so direct and 
substantial that the policy itself may be legislatively un- 
obtainable despite the absence of practical alternatives.’’ 


HIGHER EDUCATION AID 


The brief said the Administration proposal for loans 
to public and private colleges for construction of academic 
facilities raised a ‘‘closer constitutional question’’ than 
did the proposal for federal scholarships, which would 
grant money to the school the winner attended. It said 
the fundamental distinction between aid to sectarian ele- 
mentary and high schools and to sectariancolleges lay in 
the different natures of the two systems; that attendance 
in lower schools was compulsory and there was a pre- 
dominantly free public system, while there was a much 
smaller proportion of public colleges. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The brief suggested that if Congress wanted a con- 
stitutional test of federal aid to sectarian schools, it 
could authorize judicial review in the context of a case 
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or controversy between the Federal Government and an 
institution seeking some form of assistance. (The Su- 
preme Court had held that neither an individual taxpayer 
or a state had sufficient standing to challenge a federal 
program unless there was personal injury involved.) It 
suggested that Congress direct the Government to make 
some benefit available to private schools with the stipu- 
lation that the benefit neither contributed to the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibited the free exercise thereof 
(the Ist Amendment). The administrator of the program 
could then reject an application on the ground that it vio- 
lated the Ist Amendment and the institution could then 
bring a suit. 


LOAN BILL INTRODUCED 


Sen, Joseph S. Clark (D Pa.) March 29 introduced a 
bill (S 1482), co-sponsored by Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.), 
authorizing $350 million over three years in long-term 
low interest loans to private schools for classroom con- 
struction, The bill specified that the loans should not be 
made in violation of the Ist Amendment and authorized 
suits by a school denied loans or a taxpayer, who would 
not have to show personal injury. Itdescribed procedures 
designed to gain speedy judicial review. The bill also 
denied loans to any private school practicing racial 
discrimination. 


HOUSE EDUCATION HEARINGS 


The House Education and Labor General Education 
Subcommittee held hearings March 13-29 on HR 4970, 
an Administration bill providing $2.3 billion in grants 
to the states for school construction and teachers’ sala- 
ries. The bill also cut aidtofederally ‘‘impacted’’ areas 
by about half. (Weekly Report p, 486) 

Many of the same witnesses appeared as had testified 
on the Senate bill (S 1021) before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Education Subcommittee. And, as in the 
Senate hearings, most of the testimony was concerned 
with the three major controversies surrounding the bill: 
whether the Government should lend money to private 
schools, as urged by the Catholic bishops; whether aid 
should be provided to areas maintaining segregated 
schools; and over the impacted areas cut. On the latter 
issue, many Congressmen and representatives of local 
school boards from areas that would be affected testified 
in opposition to the cut. (For details, see Weekly Report 
p. 350) 

Following are highlights of testimony given before 
the House Subcommittee, but not the Senate Subcom- 
mittee: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation March 17 
opposed any federal aid to schools because, it said, the 
aid could ‘‘stymie local people who might get the impres- 
sion that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal 
Government will come in and assist them.’’ 

Arthur S, Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare during the Eisenhower Administration, said 
federal money should go to the states to help pay off 
school construction bonds and this would then release 
local money to improve teachers’ salaries. (This was the 
principle of President Eisenhower’s last school aid pro- 
posal.) Flemming also said Congress should crnsider 
authorizing loans to private schools at interest rates that 
would enable the Government to recover in full its ex- 
penses in administering the program. 


The Committee for Economic Development, a non- 
profit organization of businessmen and educators, March 
29 opposed HR 4970 and proposed a $600 million program 
of aid limited to states with low average personal income. 


RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


Rep. Roman C, Pucinski (DII1.),a member of the full 
Committee, March 12 said he had written to Internal 
Revenue Service Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin ask- 
ing Caplin to reverse a 1954 IRS ruling that private and 
parochial school tuition could not be claimedasa federal 
income tax deduction. Pucinski, a Catholic, said that if 
one accepted the argument that church schools were an 
extension of the church, ‘‘then it logically follows that 
any contributions to such schools should be treated as 
any other church contribution.”’ 

At a March 16 hearing Rep. Frank Thompson (D 
N.J.), a Catholic, asked Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
education director of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference: ‘‘If a bill comes to the (House) floor without aid 
to parochial schools in it, how are our colleagues of the 
Catholic faith to vote?’’ Msgr. Hochwalt replied: ‘‘They 
must vote according to their consciences. They will 
have a moral judgment to make as to what would be of 
greater national value.”’ 

Three representatives ofthe Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, described as a ‘‘non-sectarian organization that 
fosters and protects the natural and constitutional right 
of parents to direct and control the education of their 
children,’’ March 16 proposed a certificate plan under 
which children could receive federal loans to attend pri- 
vate schools. They described the bill as a ‘‘junior Gl 
bill of rights.’’ 

Rabbi Morris Sherer, executive vice president of 
Agudath Israel of America, an organization of Orthodox 
Jews, March 29 said his group ‘‘strongly’’ favored fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools. He said ‘‘an incorrect 
image has been foisted upon the American public of the 
Jewish position on this issue.’’ He said the Orthodox 
Jews had established 251 elementary and secondary 
parochial schools throughout the country ‘“‘under ex- 
tremely difficult financial circumstances’’ and that to 
deny help to ‘‘tax-paying American citizens of the Ortho- 
dox Jewish faith...is a discrimination which is not in 
accord with basic American ideals.’’ He said that the 
Administration brief against aid to private schools was 
‘*so full of loopholes and draws so many hazy distinctions 
between legal and illegal aid that it actually serves to 
add weight to our contention that die-hard opposition to 
federal aid to the secular programs of parochial schools 
is filled with inconsistencies.”’ 

Taking an opposite position, Leo Pfeffer of the 
American Jewish Congress, a secular community service 
organization, March 29 said aid to parochial schools 
‘‘would mark the beginning of the end of the American 
principle of religious liberty and the separation of 
church and state.’’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- March 22 -- Com- 
monweal, a weekly magazine published by Roman Catholic 
laymen, said the Administration bill should be supported. 
‘‘It should now be abundantly clear,’’ the magazine’s lead 
editorial said, ‘‘that this is one of the questions on which 
there is no single ‘Catholic’ position.’’ It said the reli- 
gious debate ‘‘should not biock passage of the present edu- 
cation bill, which deserves all the support it can muster.’’ 

March 26 -- The American Civil Liberties Union said 
loans to church schools would violate the Constitution. 
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Committee Changes 


Rep. William H, Avery (R Kan.) March 28 was 
named to the House Rules Committee to succeed Rep. 
B, Carroll Reece (R Tenn.) who died March 19, 
(Weekly Report p. 490) In Congressional Quarterly’s 
studies of Members’ voting during the 86th Congress 
in support of and against the conservative coalition, 
and for a larger or smaller federal role, Avery voted 
100 percent in agreement with and Opercent in oppo- 
sition to the coalition and 83 percent in opposition to 
and 17 percent in support of a larger federal role. 
(1960 Almanac p., 117, 131) 

Avery the same day resigned from the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and Rep. Peter H. 
Dominick (R Colo.) was named to fill the vacancy. 

The Senate March 27 added eight Democrats and 
four Republicans to the Special Committee on the Ag- 
ing, which was established Feb. 13. This brought the 
Committee’s membership to 14Democrats and seven 
Republicans. The new Democratic members named 
were: Wayne Morse (Ore.), Alan Bible (Nev.), Joseph 
S. Clark (Pa.), Frank Church (Idaho), Jennings Ran- 
dolph (W.Va.), Edmund S, Muskie (Maine), Edward V. 
Long (Mo.), and Benjamin A, Smith II (Mass.). The 
new Committee Republicans were Frank Carlson 
(Kan.), Wallace F, Bennett (Utah), Prescott Bush 
(Conn.) and Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.). (Weekly Report 
p. 313) 











SOCIAL SECURITY 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means. 

ACTION -- March 29 ordered reported a clean bill 
(HR 6027) which revised Administration proposals (HR 
4571) for changes in Social Security benefits. The bill was 
approved by a 22-2 vote, with the two opposing votes cast 
by GOP Reps. James B. Utt (Calif.) and Bruce Alger 
(Texas). (Weekly Report p. 316) 

The main provisions of HR 6027 as approved, (included 
are estimates of those eligible and approximate first-year 
costs, compared with Administration requests): 

Increased minimum benefits for retired workers 
from $33 a month to $40(2,455,000 eligible the first year; 
cost from $170 million to $200 million the first full year). 
The Administration sought an increase to $43, 

Permitted men as well as women to begin collecting 
benefits on a permanently reduced basis at the age of 62, 
instead of at age 65 (600,000 eligible; first-year cost 
about $465 million), The revision was requested by the 
Administration. 

Changed eligibility requirements to allow payment of 
benefits to workers employed in a job covered by Social 
Security for one quarter out of every four calendar quart- 
ers since 1950, instead of one quarter out of every three 
quarters as currently (about 170,000 eligible; estimated 
first-year cost, $65 million). The Administration sought 
this revision. 

Increased widows’ benefits from 75 percent to 82 1/2 
percent of the husbands’ benefits (about 1,465,000 eligi- 
ble; cost first full year, about $105 million), The Ad- 
ministration asked for an increase to 85 percent. 

The Committee rejected an Administration proposal 
to broaden disability insurance protection to provide 
benefits after a worker had been totally disabled for six 
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months, instead of the current provision for such benefits 
only when disability was expected to result in death or 
to last for a long, indefinite period. About 85,060 would 
have been eligible for the extended benefit. 

To finance the increased benefits, the bill provided: 

An additional 1/8 of 1 percent payroll tax levied 
on both employers and employees, instead of the 
Administration-requested 1/4 of 1 percent, and an added 
3/16 of 1 percent on the self-employed, instead of the 
Administration-requested 3/8 of 1 percent. 

Effective dates of the increased benefits were the 
first month after enactment, with first benefit payments 
on the third day of the following month. The tax increases 
were to be effective Jan. 1, 1962. The Administration 
sought effective dates of April 1, 1961 for benefits and 
Jan. 1, 1963 for tax increases, the date on which the 
current 3 percent tax was scheduled to rise to 34 percent. 


VETERANS’ HOME LOANS 


COMMITTEE -- House Veterans’ Affairs 

ACTION -- March 23 reported a clean bill (HR 5723 
-- H Rept 194) to extend the cut-off dates for the vet- 
erans’ guaranteed and direct home-loan programs and 
provide additional funds for the direct loan program. 

As reported by the Committee HR 5723: 

Made available an additional $100 million in fiscal 
1961 for the federal home-mortgage fund for World War 
Il and Korean War veterans. 

Extended the World War II veterans’ entitlement to 
benefits under the guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
grams from July 25, 1962 to July 25, 1967 or until 10 
years from the date of discharge plus an additional period 
equal to one year for each three months of active duty 
during World War Il. 

Extended the Korean War veterans’ entitlement from 
July 25, 1962 to January 31, 1975 or until 10 years from 
the date of discharge plus an additional period equal to 
one year for three months of active duty. 

Authorized $1.1 billion to finance the direct home- 
loans between fiscal 1962 and fiscal 1967, (Existing law 
provided $150 million per year until July 25, 1962. 1960 
Almanac p. 278) 

Directed the Veterans’ Affairs Administrator to de- 
clare a ‘‘housing credit shortage area’’ where private 
capital was not available and to give priority to direct 
loans to veterans in such areas. 

The report said the additional direct loan appropria- 
tion was needed during fiscal 1961 to provide loans to 
30,000 veterans in small towns and rural areas who were 
unable to obtain federally guaranteed loans. It said 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs J.S. Gleason Jr. rec- 
ommended enactment of legislation similar to HR 5723 to 
stimulate the housing industry and give a resultant boost 
to the economy during the current recession. The guar- 
anteed and direct home loan programs had made a profit 
in excess of $59 million, the report said. 

The Committee said it would continue to watch the 
home mortgage market to see if, as anticipated, private 
interest rates were dropped tothe 5-1/4 percent rate cur- 
rently prevailing for the direct loan program without 
excessive ‘‘discounts’’ which would, in effect, raise in- 
terest rates. If additional mortgage funds were not made 
available by private lenders, the Committee said, it would 
reconsider additional legislation to allow private in- 
vestors to enter the direct home loan market. 
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MASS TRANSPORTATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency, 
Housing Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- March 20-22 on abill (S 345) to 
provide $325 million in federal loans and grants for the 
improvement of mass transportation services in metro- 
politan areas. The bill authorized a $250 million revolv- 
ing fund for low-cost loans for the purchase and improve- 
ment of mass transportation equipment and facilities 
($100 million to be loaned the first year of the program) 
and a $75 million fund for matching grants for the con- 
struction of demonstration projects ($50 million) and com- 
prehensive mass transportation planning ($25 million). 
The program would be adminstered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the loans would be made to 
state, local or municipal governments. 

TESTIMONY -- March 20 -- Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams Jr. (D N.J.), author of the billand a member of the 
Subcommittee said in an opening statement that increased 
traffic congestion was becoming the most serious problem 
of many cities, striking at the ‘‘jugular of their economic 
capability.’’ Because of declining revenues, he said, 
railroads were ‘‘aggressively pursuing a policy of dis- 
continuing and abandoning unprofitable commuter service 
just as rapidly as possible’’ and bus companies were 
‘constantly pruning their most marginal and unprofitable 
service’’ with the result that more and more people were 
traveling in automobiles. The alternatives to mass trans- 
portation were ‘‘prohibitive just in terms ofthe additional 
demands’’ thrown upon the highways, Williams said. S 345, 
he said, ‘‘strikes a reasonable balance between the need 
to take emergency short-range action and the need to 
develop a sound long-range program based on adequate 
planning and organization; (it) constitutes a small, but... 
vitally important step in the right direction.’’ 

James M, Symes, chairman of the board of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., supported the Williams bill 
and said railroads no longer could afford to ‘‘subsidize 
metropolitan areas by continued operation of these serv- 
ices under the present conditions, much less improve 
them.’’ He said the Pennsylvania lost more than $13 
million a year on suburban service. 

O. Roy Chalk, president of the District of Columbia 
Transit System Inc., said the bill failed to make adequate 
provisions for existing privately owned transit systems, 
but that he would support the measure provided it was 
amended to authorize federally guaranteed loans to pri- 
vate enterprises for the purchase of modern equipment 
and facilities. 

March 21 -- W.P. Kennedy, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (AFL-CIO) said the basic 
question was whether taxpayers would spend ‘‘tens of 
billions, perhaps eventually hundreds of billions, of dol- 
lars’’ to prepare the nation’s highways and cities for the 
large-scale use of automobiles, or spend ‘‘hundreds of 
millions of dollars’’ to make efficient use of existing 
forms of transportation, Kennedy said the American 
Municipal Assn. had estimated that if the mass transpor- 
tation lines of five major U.S. cities were to be replaced 
with the equivalent in highway capacity it would cost $31 
billion, while it would only cost $1.3 billion to maintain 
existing railroad and mass transportation commuter 
services for the same localities. 

Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of Public 
Administration, supported the bill and said unless Con- 
gress was prepared to relinquish responsibility for 









interstate commerce and turn over to states and localities 
the regulation and development of transportation, it must 
recognize that local governments were ‘‘all but powerless 
to meet the developing situation.’’ 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
a statement submitted to the Subcommittee said S 345 was 
an encroachment by the Federal Government intoanarea 
essentially the responsibility and concern of the states 
and communities involved. The statement opposed the 
proposal and said there was ‘‘little similarity between 
the problem in one community and the problem in an- 
other.”’ 

March 22 -- V.E. Gunlock, chairman of the Chicago 
Transit Board, supported the bill and said that although 
the proposed loans would not go far ‘‘in relation to the 
total need of the many transit companies’’ throughout the 
country, it was encouraging to know that the need was 
recognized at the federal level and that ‘‘positive action’’ 
was being proposed, 

Others who supported S 345 during the three days of 
hearings: Gov. David L. Lawrence (D) of Pennsylvania; 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown (D) of California; Gov. John A. 
Volpe (R) of Massachusetts; the American Municipal 
Assn.; and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 


PL 480 FUNDS 


COMMITTEE -- House Agriculture. 

ACTION -- March 23 reported a bill (HR 4728 - 
H Rept 196) authorizing additional sales in fiscal 1961 of 
$2 billion worth of surplus U.S. foods for foreign curren- 
cies under Title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480). The funds were re- 
quested by the Administration Feb. 20inplace of the $1.1 
billion requested by President Eisenhower in his January 
Budget Message. (Weekly Report p. 310) 

The report said the additional funds were needed be- 
cause agreements already entered into had taken up vir- 
tually all of the 1961 authorization. The most recent ex- 
tension of PL 480 in 1959 authorized agreements for the 
calendar years 1960-61, at the rate of $1.5 billion per 
year, plus any unused authorization from the previous 
year. (1959 Almanac p. 230) The report said Congress 
had encouraged the making of agreements for surplus 
sales over longer periods than the one-year agreements 
customarily made before 1960. A four-year pact with 
India in 1960 committed $2.2 billion, another four-year 
agreement was in negotiation with Pakistan, and in view 
of such commitments, the report said, the added funds 
were essential. 

In aminority report, Republican Committee members 
said the Administration had not justified its request for 
the additional $900 million, and that further public 
hearings should be held. The Committee held an open 
hearing March 15. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- March 24 -- Testi- 
mony supporting a companion bill (S 1027) was given at 
a one-day hearing by the Senate Agriculture and Forestry, 
Production, Marketing and Price Stabilization Subcom- 
mittee. Robert C, Tetro, administrator of the Agriculture 
Department’s Foreign Agricultural Service, said the 
agreement with India had exhausted available funds and 
that President Kennedy later would submit requests to 
change both this and other programs to expand uses of 
farm surpluses to feed needy persons both at home and 
abroad, The bill was supported by Homer L. Brinkley of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives and Reuben 
L. Johnson of the National Farmers Union. 
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ADMINISTRATION BRIEF ON STATE LEGISLATURE REDISTRICTING 


The Department of Justice March 14 filed anamicus 
curiae (friend of the court) brief with the Supreme Court 
in the pending Tennessee legislative apportionment case 
(Baker v Carr), which is scheduled for oral arguments 
before the Court during the two-week session starting 
April 17. The Court Nov. 22, 1960 hadagreed to hear the 
case in which residents of metropolitan areas in Ten- 
nessee challenged the apportionment of seats in the state 
legislature. The Tennessee Constitution requires reap- 
portionment of seats in both the Senate and House every 
10 years, but none has taken place since 1901. Both the 
Tennessee Supreme Court and the U.S, District Court for 
the Middle District of Tennessee refused to order reap- 
portionment ofthe state, and the case came to the Supreme 
Court on appeal. 

The Justice Department brief, signed by Solicitor 
General Archibald Cox, expounds a doctrine which, ifac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court, could have nationwide im- 
plications in the constituting of state legislatures. The 
doctrine would for the first time, open the apportionment 
and districting of state legislatures to review by federal 
courts.* The brief claims that residents of urban areas 
are underrepresented in many state legislatures, that this 
underrepresentation constitutes a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, and that the federal courts may 
reasonably use any one of several methods to force the 
states to apportion their legislatures more equitably.* 

The brief disputes the contention of the lower courts 
that federal courts should not hear reapportionment cases 
because of lack of jurisdiction or because reapportion- 
ment is a political matter which is not appropriate for 
judicial consideration. This view had been expounded 
by several justices at the time of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the 1946 case of Colegrove v Green, in which 
the Court refused to declare that a large population dis- 
parity made Illinois Congressional districts unconstitu- 
tional. The 1946 decision was cited by the District Court 
in its Feb. 4, 1960 refusal to order redistricting in Ten- 
nessee. 

Although the brief addresses itself specifically to the 
problems of state legislatures rather than Congressional 
district apportionment, it suggests that underrepresenta- 
tion of urban areas in state legislatures is one reason 
state legislatures allegedly apportion Congressional dis- 
tricts in favor of rural over urban districts. If the Court 
were to adopt the view expounded in the Justice Depart- 
ment brief, legal groundwork might be laid for court 
challenges of Congressional as well as state legislative 
districts. 

An important part of the brief is its allegation 
that underrepresentation of urban voters in state legisla- 
tures has resulted in lack of attention to pressing needs 
of the cities and has forced the urban areas to bypass the 
state governments and appeal directly to the Federal 
Government for aid. 

Excerpts from the Justice Department brief: 


*For background on the entire problem of legislative apportionment, see Edit- 
orial Research Reports, ‘‘Unequal Representation,’’ Oct. 29, 1958. Another 
ERR report on the topic is scheduled for publication late in March, 
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@ Federal Jurisdiction -- ‘‘The constitutional issue 
is not a ‘political question’ beyond the power of the 
federal courts to decide.... Colegrove v Green does not 


hold to the contrary. Admittedly, three Justices would 
have held there that apportionment of Representatives is 
a political question beyond the power of federal courts to 
decide, but a majority of the participating Justices (Mr. 
Justice Rutledge concurring, and the three dissenting 
Justices) took the view that the federal courts do have 
such power. Mr. Justice Rutledge, whose vote in this 
respect was dispositive of the case, concluded that this 
power should be employed ‘only in the most compelling’ 
circumstances, which he found were absent.... 

‘‘Even if the plurality opinion in Colegrove v Green 
had been accepted by a majority of the Court, the posi- 
tion stated in that opinion has subsequently been under- 
mined by later developments.... In Gomillion v Lightfoot 

Tuskegee gerrymander case, decided Nov. 14, 1960 -- 
1960 Weekly Report p. 1907 / the Court held that the power 
of a state to fix boundaries of its political subdivisions 
cannot be exercised in such a way asto deprive a person 
of his right to vote because of race.... And recently, in 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, Congress made 
clear a national policy that...the right to vote should be 
afforded federal protection to the fullest possible extent, 
and that that protection should principally take the form 
of court action.’’ 


@ How Courts Can Force Reapportionment -- ‘‘ Another 
important factor on which reliance was placed in the plu- 
rality opinion in the Colegrove case is the difficulty of 
finding an effective and appropriate remedy. But recent 
cases show that state legislatures may well decide to heed 
their duty under state law when faced with the likelihood 
of judicial action /Recent legislative redistricting bills 
in New Jersey and Minnesota redistricting were cited as 
examples/ ... If the state legislature continues to refuse 
to act, Other remedies are available to the court. First, 
it could order an election at large.... Second, the court 
could order an election conducted on the basis of a new 
enumeration (population count) and apportionment.... The 
apportionment requires the exercise of only a minimal 
amount of discretion for the Tennessee constitution 
provides a mathematical formula. No remapping of dis- 
tricts is required; the court would merely have to decide 
which adjoining counties would be grouped together. 
Moreover, if /the District Court/ wishes to avoid the 
actual apportionment of representatives, it could require 
the state election officials to prepare an apportionment 
on the basis of the new enumeration and submit it to the 
court for approval.’’ 


@ Different Problem than Congressional Redistricting 
-- ‘‘The plurality opinion in Colegrove v Green, concern- 
ing state malapportionment of Representatives, should not 
be applied to the significantly different problem of state 
legislative malapportionment.... The state legislatures - - 
spurred by decennial reapportionment by Congress among 
the states -- have generally from time to time reappor- 
tioned their Congressional Districts. But numerous states 
have done nothing with regard to apportionment of state 
legislatures for 25 or 50 years. The problem has been 
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almost impossible tocorrect in Tennessee and many other 
states because of malapportionment in the state legisla- 
tures themselves and the absence of any other remedy. 
The only realistic remedy is federal judicial action.”’ 


@ Examples of Malapportionment -- ‘‘The legislatures 
are even more inequitably apportioned in many states than 
Congressional Districts.... As of the 1950 Census the 
greatest /population/ disparity in Congressional Districts 
was 3 to | (South Dakota), In contrast, the disparity in 
state legislative districts is, for example, 676 to 1 in 
Vermont, 136 to 1 in New Hampshire, 75 to 1 in Florida, 
and 19 to 1 in Tennessee.... ‘‘Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, South Carolina and 
Vermont, in addition to Tennesse, had /in 19587 appor- 
tionments and legislative districts which were over 50 
years old. At least 27 legislative chambers had not been 
touched for more than 25 years.”’ 





@ Urban Needs -- ‘‘In Tennessee, as in many other 
states, the underrepresentation of urban voters has been 
a dominant factor in the refusal of state legislatures to 
meet the growing problems of our urban areas.... Urban 
governments now tend to by-pass the states and to enter 
directly into cooperative arrangements with the national 
government in such areas as housing, urban development, 
airports and defense community facilities.... In addition, 
malapportionment of state legislatures is a basic cause of 
Congressional malapportionment. Since urban voters are 
underrepresented in the state legislatures, there is little 
likelihood that the legislatures will reapportion Congres- 
sional districts to give urban voters their fair proportion 
of representation in Congress. As aresult, urban voters 
are discriminated against both in the federal House of 
Representatives and in their own state legislatures, and 
have no remedy in either body.’’ 


®@ Constitutional Issue -- ‘‘This Court has recognized 
that a voter has a constitutional right to have his vote 
counted without its being diluted by fraud. The dilution 
of one’s vote by gross malapportionment is just as uncon- 
stitutional.... If the state legislatures violate the federal 
Constitution through discrimination against urban voters, 
there must be a federal remedy -- justas for other con- 
stitutional violations.... 





@ Standards for Court Action -- ‘‘We would suggest 
several standards for determining whether legislative 
apportionment is so arbitrary and unreasonable as to 





“*l, The extent of the disparity between districts.... 

“2. Whether the state affords the people another 
reasonable remedy.... For example, the majority cannot 
complain too seriously about their underrepresentation in 
the state legislature ina state which provides for referen- 
da initiated by a reasonable number of voters. /Tennes- 
see does not/.... 

‘*3. Whether the disparity between the districts has 
any reasonable justification.... Thus, a state undoubtedly 
can provide that one chamber of its legislature repre- 
sents equal areas of government subdivisions, even though 
the result does not approximate equal apportionment per 
voter. In addition, even in the house designed to be ap- 
portioned per capita, the state can probably make some 
reasonable adjustment between popular equality and the 
balancing of competing interests (such as rural and urban) 
in the state..., (But) a state should not be heard to present 
a justification denied by its own supreme law.’’ 
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HOUSING BILL 


Administration-drafted bills to implement President 
Kennedy’s new housing program were introduced in Con- 
gress March 29. In the Senate, the Housing Act of 1961 
(S 1478) was sponsored by John J. Sparkman (D Ala.). 
The House version (HR 6028) was sponsored by Albert 
Rains (D Ala.). 

The legislation followed closely the lines of the 
President’s special 10-point message on housing and 
community development which was delivered to Congress 
March 9. (Weekly Report p. 390) However, one feature 
was included that was not discussed in the housing mes- 
sage. The new item called for a program under which 
bank loans for home improvement would be insured by 
the Federal Housing Authority for a maximum period of 
25 years. The loans would be limited to $10,000, and 
would carry interest rates not higher than 6 percent. 
Robert C. Weaver, Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, said the home improvement loan program was 
designed to get away from ‘‘the bulldozer approach to 
urban renewal,’’ The loans would be available for home 
repairs and additions in any neighborhood, however, and 
would not be restricted to renewal areas. 

Two features of the President’s March 9 housing 
message were not carried in the Housing Act of 1961. 
One was the proposal that would set up a Cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs. Weaver said this would be 
submitted to Congress at a later date. The second item 
was the proposed program of federal aid to localities for 
buying land to be used for park areas or by public agen- 
cies. Weaver saida bill (S 858) introduced by Sen. Harri- 
son A. Williams (D N.J.) Feb. 9 would accomplish this. 

According to Sen, Sparkman, Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, hearings on the Administration’s omnibus housing 
measure would begin April 4. Rains, Chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, said his group would delay hearings until after 
the Senate had acted. 

Total cost of the bill, ingrants and loans, was placed 
at $3.19 billion by Weaver. He also said that only about a 
third of that amount, or $1.05 billion, would be spent by 
the endof fiscal year 1965 and $311 million would be added 
to the $728 million previously authorized for housing 
needs in fiscal 1962. 

The main feature of the bill was the authorization of 
$2.5 billion for urban renewal over a four-year period. 
Commitments of federal money for urban renewal proj- 
ects would be made in the fiscal 1962-65 period, but be- 
cause of the long lead time required on such projects, 
the greatest impact on the federal budget would not be 
felt for a 6-8 year period. 

Other main features: 

Authorization of an FHA insurance program under 
which moderate income families could buy homes on a 
no-down-payment, 40-year-mortgage basis during fiscal 
1962-63. 

Extension of the regular FHA mortgage insurance 
program until Oct. 1, 1965. 

Extension of the regular FHA home improvement 
loan program until Oct. 1, 1963. 

Authorization of 100,000 new public housing units. 

An increase in the direct loan program for housing 
for the elderly from $50 million to $100 million. 

Increase in public facility loan fund from $150 
million to $200 million. 
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CURRENT DISTRICTS 


NEW DISTRICTS 








1960 
VARIATION CONGRESS 
DISTRICT DISTRICT RESIDENT e FROM VOTET 
Numser  (NCUMBENT POPULATION* | NiyMBER INCUMBENTS POPULATION®  AveRaGe Dem. GOP 
1 Arch A. Moore Jr. (R) 273,107 1 Moore (R) 408 , 794 + 9.%% 45.9% 54.1% 
Bailey (D) 
2 Harley O. Staggers (D) 276 ,874 2 Staggers 329,612 -11.4 59.5 40.5 
3 Cleveland M. Bailey (D) 268 , 334 3 Slack (D) 396 , 871 + 6.7 60.6 39.4 
4 Ken Hechler (D) 345,208 4 Hechler (D) 422 ,046 +13.4 54.8 45.2 
5 Elizabeth Kee (D) 275,813 5 Kee (D) 303 ,098 -18.6 71.2 28.8 
6 John M. Slack Jr.(D) 421,085 
NEW STATE AVERAGE 372 ,084 
*Based on final official 1960 Census figures. 
tBased on the official vote received by major party Congressional candidates within the area of the proposed new districts. 


OTH houses of the Democratic-controlled West 

Virginia Legislature March 11 gave final approval 
to a bill dividing West Virginia into five Congressional 
districts in accordance with the reapportionment based 
on the 1960 decennial Census. (1960 Almanac p. 825) The 
measure March 17 became law without the signature of 
Gov. W.W. Barron (D); its effective date is June 11 (90 
days after legislative passage), but the first elections 
under the new districting will be in 1962. 

West Virginia suffered a net loss of 145,131 popula- 
tion between the 1950 and 1960 censuses, dropping from 
2,005,552 in 1950 to 1,860,421 in 1960. The 7.2 percent 
population loss, largest of any state in the Union, caused 


the state to lose one of its current six Congressional 
seats in the new apportionment. 

The redistricting plan adopted was an amended ver- 
sion of a bill sponsored by House Delegates David L. 
Solomon (D Monongalia County) and Jack R. Nuzum (D 
Randolph County). Two incumbents are thrown together 
in the same district under the new plan; Reps. Arch A. 
Moore Jr. (R lst District) and Cleveland M, Bailey (D 
3rd District), both of whom reside in the new Ist Dis- 
trict. The District has a strong Democratic registra- 
tion edge, but Moore, who had a 27,700 vote plurality in 
1960, is favored to win it. He told Congressional 
Quarterly March 27, ‘‘I am now running for re-election 
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in the new District.’’ Bailey March 29 told CQ his plans 
were ‘‘indefinite at this time,’’ but that he would hope to 
have a statement ready about June 11, when the redistrict- 
ing bill goes into effect. He said he was upset about ‘‘the 
dismembering of my District.’’ 

The Solomon-Nuzum plan embodied one of 14 possi- 
ble plans for redistricting the state set forthin a Decem- 
ber 1960 paper prepared by Dr. Claude J. Davis of the 
West Virginia University Bureau for Government Re- 
search. Davis said the plan was ‘‘an attempt to leave the 
present districts as they are as much as possible, with 
the exception of the Ist District.... While this redrawing 
of the lines makes the Ist District more Democratic, 
it does not insure Democratic victory.’’ 

Davis pointed out in his paper that ‘“‘the District 
having theslimmest Democratic majority would be the 
4th,’’ currently held by Rep. Ken Hechler (D). The 
House of Delegates appeared to have this in mind, when, 
March 8, it voted to place strongly Democratic Mingo 
County (population 39,742) in the 4th District. The rea- 
son, Majority Leader W.T. Brotherton (D Kanawha County) 
said, was to ‘‘put more Democrats in the 4th District.’’ 
In later action the Legislature moved Mingo County back 
to the 5th District, where it had previously been located, 
but then moved heavily Democratic and larger Logan 
County (population 61,570) into the new 4th District. In 
recent years the 4th District has been marginal. In 
1960 the Republican national and statewide tickets car- 
ried the District, but Hechler won a second term by a 
9,879 vote plurality. Even with Logan County, the 
District continues to have the highest percentage of 
registered Republicans of any in the state. Hechler 
may face primary opposition in 1962. There has been 
speculation that Curtis Trent, executive assistant to 
Gov. Barron and a resident of Logan County, may be 
preparing to seek the Democratic nomination from 
the new 4th District. 


Political Line-up 


The net effect of the redistricting bill will probably 
be to reduce the number of the state’s Democratic Con- 
gressmen by one. With Moore as the nominee, the Ist 
District will be rated Leaning Republican. The 4th 
District, made more Democratic by the addition of 
Logan County, will be rated Leaning Democratic. The 
other districts continue Safe Democratic. 


District Characteristics 


All of West Virginia’s Congressional districts con- 
tain widespread areas of persistent and substantial un- 
employment, caused principally by the long-term decline 
of the coal industry. 

Outstanding characteristics of the newly-constituted 
districts: 

The Ist District (North Central and Northern Pan- 
handle; Wheeling) consists of heavily industrialized (coal 
and steel) counties to the North, a strong glass industry 
centered in Harrison County, chemical plants in Wetzel 
and Marshall Counties on the Ohio River, and agricul- 
tural (dairy and chicken farming) areas to the South. 
The area is very hilly but has nohigh mountains. Wheel- 
ing, Clarksburg, Fairmont and Wierton are the principal 
cities. There are concentrations of second and third 
generation ethnic groups. 


The 2nd District (Eastern Counties and Eastern Pan- 
handle) contains the state’s highest mountains as well as 
rich agricultural valleys. Horticulture is dominant in 
the East, livestock and general agriculture in the West. 
The White Sulphur Springs resort area is within the 
District. Morgantown is the largest city. 

The 3rd District (Southwest Central, Charleston) 
is dominated by the Kanawha Valley, in which Charleston 
is located. Chemistry is the most important industry 
in Charleston, while timber and the declining coal in- 
dustry are important in the other counties of the District. 
A sizable proportion of the state’s light Negro population 
is located in the District. 

The 4th District (West; Huntington, Parkersburg), 
running along the Ohio River and into the foothills, has 
diversified industry andagriculture. Railroading, chemi- 
cals, and metals are the important industries through the 
Northern section of the District; tobacco growing is 
widespread in the South; coal is dominant in Logan County. 
The District was the only one in West Virginia to show 
population growth between 1950 and 1960. 

The Sth District (South) is highly mountainous and 
was once a prosperous coal mining region. Mining and 
the railroad industry have both declined, and the area 
contains a high proportion of depressed areas. Bluefield 
is the principal city. 


q Capitol Briefs | 
LAOS CRISIS 


President Kennedy March 26 met in Key West, Fla., 
with British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan to discuss 
the crisis in Laos. Ina joint communique the two leaders 
said: they ‘‘agreed the situation in Laos cannot be allowed 
to continue to deteriorate’’; a recent British note to the 
Soviet Union contained proposals for a cease-fire and 
negotiations that could bring an end to the warfare, and 
they ‘‘strongly’’ hoped Russia would make a ‘‘positive 
and constructive reply’’ to those proposals. 

The President March 27 met with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei A. Gromyko, who later said they both 
hoped ‘‘possibilities would be found of settling the Laotian 
question peacefully’’ and means could be found to develop 
a neutral country. 

The President, at his March 23 press conference, 
said local Communist forces in Laos had ‘‘increasing 
support and direction from outside’’ aimed at destroying 
Laotian neutrality, and if that neutrality was lost the 
security of all Southeast Asia would be endangered. He 
said the U.S. ‘‘strongly and unreservedly’’ supported the 
goal of a ‘‘truly neutral’’ Laos, and for a peaceful solution 
“‘there must be a cessation of the present armed attacks 
by externally supported Communists.’’ (For text, see 
p. 550) 





CONTEMPT CONVICTION 


A federal court jury in New York March 29 con- 
victed folk singer Pete Seeger of contempt of Congress for 
his refusal to answer questions during a 1955 hearing by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee on possible 
Communist infiltration in the entertainment fields. Seeger 
was cited for contempt in 1956, indicted in 1957. (1956 
Almanac, p. 588) 
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NEW AMENDMENT GIVES D.C. THREE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The 23rd Amendment, giving the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions, March 29 was ratified by the required three-quar- 
ters (38) of the states and became part of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Passage of the amendment returned to the citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital the right withdrawn from them upon 
creation of the District of Columbia, out of land ceded by 
Maryland and Virginia, in 1802. The last time that citi- 
zens of the area covered by the District voted was in 1800. 

The District, or federal city, will have three votes in 
the Electoral College, the minimum allowed the least 
populous states of the Union. But the District still will 
have no representation in Congress, and the new Amend- 
ment makes no change in the system by which Congress 
controls the municipal affairs of the District. 

Kansas March 29 became the 38th state to ratify the 
23rd Amendment, acting only a few minutes after the New 
Hampshire General Court had completed action on ratifi- 
cation. Texas and Ohio had also participated in several 
days of jockeying for position which delayed final approval 
of the Amendment. Each state was anxious to be the 38th 
to ratify. The quick action by the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives left Ohio ratifying an already ratified Consti- 
tutional amendment later March 29. The Kansas, New 
Hampshire and Ohio legislatures are under Republican 
control; the Texas legislature is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. 


Background 


The Constitution was last amended in February, 1951 
when the 22nd Amendment was ratified by the necessary 
number of states. The legislation, which prohibited a 
President from being elected more than twice and from 
serving more than 10 years in the White House, was ap- 
proved by Congress in 1947, but it took four more years 
for three-fourths of the states to ratify it. 

The District of Columbia suffrage amendment was 
cleared by Congress June 16, 1960. As originally intro- 
duced the proposed 23rd Amendment would allow residents 
of Washington to vote for President and Vice President 
by giving them three representatives in the Electoral 
College and also would give the District of Columbia a 
non-voting delegate in the House of Representatives. In 
order to expedite ratification of the amendment, however, 
Congress agreed to drop the latter provision, limiting the 
amendment to national suffrage. 

The proposed amendment was submitted to the states 
June 21, 1960. (1960 Almanac p. 284) 

The District suffrage amendment was ratified in 286 
days following its submission to the states -- even faster 
than the 21st Amendment, repealing prohibition, which 
took 288 days to be ratified in 1933. 

Only the 12th Amendment, which modified the proced- 
ure for electing the President and Vice President, was 
ratified in less time. It was added to the Constitution in 
1804, 204 days after it had been approved by Congress. 
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The 23rd Amendment 


Following is the text of the 23rd Amendment: 


‘Section 1. The District constituting the seat of 
Government of the United States shall appoint in such 
manner as the Congress may direct: 


A number of electors of President and Vice 
President equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to which the District 
would be entitled if it were a State, but in no event 
more than the least populous state; they shall be in 
addition to those appointed by the states, but they 
shall be considered, for the purposes of the election 
of President and Vice President, to be electors ap- 
pointed by a state; and they shall meetin the District 
and perform such duties as provided by the twelfth 
article of amendment. 


“Section 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.’’ 











Most of the opposition to the D.C, suffrage amend- 
ment came from Southern states and apparently was mo- 
tivated by the race issue. According to the 1960 census, 
53.9 percent of the District’s population of 763,956 was 
Negro. Not a single state of the deep South was among 
the ratifying states. The Arkansas House of Representa- 
tives Jan. 24 rejected the Amendment by a 59-26 vote. 
Arkansas was the only state to reject the Amendment out- 
right. In Georgia, the General Assembly adjourned its 
1961 session without taking action. 

Some Republican state legislators were reportedly 
apprehensive about the Amendment because they feared 
the District would automatically vote Democratic. Dis- 
trict Republican leaders sought to allay these fears, 
however, and it was a GOP-controlled legislature which 
gave the Amendment its needed 38th ratification. 


Ratification Boxscore 


Following is a list of the states which had ratified 
the District of Columbia suffrage amendment, as of March 
29, the order in which they acted, and the dates they 
ratified: 





State Date of Ratification 
1. Hawaii June 23, 1960 
2. Massachusetts Aug. 27, 1960 
3. New Jersey Dec. 19, 1960 
4. New York Jan. 17, 1961 
5. California Jan. 19, 1961 
6. Maryland Jan. 27, 1961 
7. Oregon Jan. 27, 1961 
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State Date of Ratification 
8. Idaho Jan. 31, 1961 
9. Maine Jan. 31, 1961 
10. Minnesota Jan. 31, 1961 
11. New Mexico Feb. 1, 1961 
12. Nevada Feb. 2, 1961 
13. Montana Feb. 2, 1961 
14. South Dakota Feb. 6, 1961 
15. Colorado Feb. 8, 1961 
16. Washington Feb. 9, 1961 
17. West Virginia Feb. 9, 1961 
18. Alaska Feb. 10, 1961 
19. Wyoming Feb. 14, 1961 
20. Utah Feb. 16, 1961 
21. Delaware Feb. 20, 1961 
22. Wisconsin Feb. 21, 1961 
23. Pennsylvania Feb, 28, 1961 
24. Indiana March 3, 1961 


25. North Dakota March 3, 1961 


26. Tennessee March 6, 1961 
27. Michigan March 8, 1961 
28. Connecticut March 9, 1961 
29. Vermont March 9, 1961 


March 10, 1961 
March 14, 1961 
March 15, 1961 
March 16, 1961 
March 20, 1961 
March 21, 1961 
36. Rhode Island March 22, 1961 
37. New Hampshire March 29, 1961 
38. Kansas (Ratification completed) March 29, 1961 
39. Ohio March 29, 1961 


Other legislatures in session at the time of ratifica- 
tion, who failed to act by March 29, were North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Texas. Legislatures in Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia were not in session 
in 1961. Sessions ofthe Alabama and Florida state legis- 
latures were not scheduled to begin until later in the 
spring of 1961. 


30. Arizona 
31. Illinois 
32. Nebraska 
33. Iowa 

34. Missouri 
35. Oklahoma 


Electoral Votes 


The Constitution provides that every state shall have 
as many electoral votes for President as it has Senators 
and Representatives combined. Since the District has 
no Congressional representation, a special provision for 
its electoral votes was necessary in the new 23rd 
Amendment. The Amendment grants the District ‘‘no 
more (electoral votes) than the least populous state.’’ 
In effect, this assigns the District three electoral votes 
-- the same number as Alaska, the least populous state. 
Delaware, Vermont, Wyoming and Nevada also have 
only three electoral votes. (If the District were a state, 
its current population -- 763,956, -- would entitle it 
to two Representatives, With two Senators, this would 
make a total of four rather than three electoral votes. 
The District currently has more population than six 
states with two Representatives -- South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Hawaii, North Dakota and New Hampshire. 
But the 1960 Census showed a drop of 38,222 or 4.8 
percent in the District population since 1950, and a con- 
tinuing drop in the District’s population might well, within 
the next two decades, bring it within the group of states 
with such light population that they have only three 
electoral votes.) 









Ratification Procedure 


The Constitution prescribes a rigid procedure 
for ratifying proposed Amendments. 

Amendments could be proposed either by Con- 
gress, by two-thirds votes in both chambers, or by 
the States, on application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states. Amendments proposed, either by 
Congress or by the states, would become part of the 
Constitution only after they had been ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths of the states. Congress 
was empowered to determine whether the states 
acted through their legislatures or through state 
conventions. 

In proposing a Constitutional Amendment, Con- 
gress may set a reasonable time limit for its ratifi- 
cation. The seven-year limitation has become tra- 
ditional since the Supreme Court refused to rule on 
the question of whether the proposed child labor 
amendment, submitted to the states in 1924, was 
open to ratification 13 years later. The seven- 
year limitation, which was written into the 20th, 21st 
and 22nd Amendments, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1921 (Dillon vs. Gloss, 256 U.S. 368, 375). 











Post-Ratification 


According to the U.S. Code, (Title 1, section 106b), 
the Administrator of the General Services Administration 
is responsible for recording the ratification of a Consti- 
tutional amendment. As each state approves the proposed 
Amendment, it notifies the GSA Administrator. When the 
required number of states has ratified, the GSA Adminis- 
trator publishes the Amendment, along with the list of 
states ratifying. At this time, the Amendment becomes 
part of the law of the land. 

In the case of the D.C. suffrage amendment, action by 
Congress is necessary, not to effectuate the Amendment 
itself, but to enact legislation implementing the amend- 
ment, The Constitution provides that each state shall 
set up its own election procedures, but also provides that 
the District of Columbia would be governed by Congress. 

Therefore, it is up to the Congress to pass legislation 
setting up the voting machinery inthe District. Questions 
to be dealt with include residence requirements and other 
qualifications for voters, absentee ballots, the place and 
dates of meetings of D.C. electors, and others. At pres- 
ent, an estimated 125,000 persons living in the District 
participate in elections in other states through absentee 
ballots. 

The president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia March 28 set April 3 for a public 
hearing on the election law the District will use in voting 
for Presidential electors. Rep. Joel T. Broyhill (R Va.) 
March 27 introduced the first bill (HR 5955) to implement 
the 23rd Amendment. The measure was referred to the 
District of Columbia Committee. Democratic leaders 
announced they were also preparing implementing legis- 
lation. 

President Kennedy March 29 said ratification of the 
23rd Amendment was ‘‘a major step in the right direction’’ 
and said he hoped the Congress would take early action 
on forthcoming Administration recommendations for 
home rule for the District. (See text p. 560). 
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FIGHT BREWS OVER MEXICAN WORKER LAW 


Extension of the law authorizing Mexicans to enter 
the U.S. for temporary farm work (PL 82-78), which 
expires Dec. 31, is expected to produce a major Con- 
gressional fight in 1961. 

The chief issue is whether PL 78 should be amended 
to protect native American farm workers, to a greater 
extent than at present, from job competition with the 
Mexican workers (braceros). 

A group of labor unions and welfare organizations 
(see box) takes the position that the availability of a 
large, low-cost supply of foreign laborers under PL 78 
creates a labor glut and depresses the wage scale and 
working conditions of native U.S. farm workers, making 
the latter the most underprivileged group in the U.S. 
The labor-welfare bloc is pressing for changes in PL 78 
to reduce the supply of braceros by limiting the conditions 
under which the Labor Department may furnish braceros 
to farmers. Most farmer organizations oppose the 
amendments. (See box) 

In 1960, a similar controversy over extension of PL 
78 remained unresolved through the session. The labor- 
welfare group was not strong enough to write amendments 
into PL 78, but it succeeded in blocking the law’s exten- 
sion beyond Dec. 31, 1961. (1960 Almanac p, 369) 

The 1961 controversy got under way March 6-17, as 
the House Agriculture Equipment, Supplies and Manpower 
Subcommittee, headed by Rep. E.C. Gathings (D Ark.), 
held five days of hearings on a Gathings bill (HR 2010) 
to extend PL 78, without changes, for four years (from 
Dec. 31, 1961 through Dec, 31, 1965). This fact sheet 
describes the PL 78 program and the controversy. 


Mexican Farm Workers 


PL 78 was first enacted in 1951. It was extended in 
1953, 1955, 1958 and 1960. PL 78 provided basic au- 
thority for the U.S, Government to enter into agreements 
with Mexico for the import of several hundred thousand 
Mexican workers each year for work on U.S, farms. A 
basic agreement governing the program was signed in 
1951 and has been amended several times since. The 
program is administered by the Department of Labor. 

How Program Works. Under the agreement, Mexico 
maintains a number of migratory and border stations on 
its side of the border, where applicants to work in the 
U.S. are examined as to health and suitability. The U.S. 
maintains reception centers on its side of the border. 
When a U.S. farmer needs braceros, and has met 
eligibility requirements to get them, the Labor Depart- 
ment transports the braceros from the Mexican stations 
to its reception centers. (Its costs are repaid by a $10 
per worker recruiting fee the farmer getting the workers 
pays to the U.S.) At the receptioncenter, the farmer and 
the braceros, under joint supervision of Labor Department 
and Mexican government representatives, enter into work 
contracts (ordinarily for a minimum of six weeks). The 
Labor Department has a standard contract. 

Under the terms of PL 78 and the agreement with 
Mexico, farmers who hire braceros must pay them the 
prevailing local wage for the work they do; must guarantee 


the braceros work on at least three-quarters of the 
workdays covered by the contract; must give the braceros 
free housing (of certain minimum standards set by the 
Labor Department); must give them free transportation 
(with certain minimum standards of comfort and safety) to 
and from the Labor Department reception centers; may 
not use them to replace workers on strike or locked out 
in labor disputes; and must give them free insurance 
against occupational hazards (ranging from $25 benefits 
for loss of a digit of a finger to $1,000 benefits for 
permanent disability or death). 

In 1952, the Mexican government informed the U.S, 
that regardless of the prevailing wage, it would not 
furnish workers to work for less than 50 cents an hour, 
and since then, that has been the minimum wage. 

Under the language of PL 78, the Secretaryof Labor 
uses the Mexican farm program to assist “‘in such 
production of agricultural commodities and products as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary.’’ The 
Secretary of Agriculture, however, has never designated 
any farm products as unnecessary and therefore not 
eligible for work by braceros. 

Safeguards for Native Workers. Section 503 of PL 
78 excludes provision of Mexican workers to any area 





Labor-Welfare, Farmer Groups 


Labor-Welfare Bloc. Following are the names of 
some of the organizations that supported changes in 
PL 78 during the March 6-17 hearings; these groups 
have been lumped together in this fact sheet under the 
name ‘‘labor-welfare’’ bloc: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference; Bishops’ Committee for Migrant Workers; 
Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking; AFL- 
CIO; National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor; 
National Consumers League; National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S, A,; National Child Labor 
Committee; Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (AFL-CIO), which recently took over the 
National Agricultural Workers Union; Council for 
Christian Social Action of the United Church of Christ; 
National Sharecroppers Fund Inc.; Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. 

Farmer Groups. Following are the names of 
some of the Farmer organizations that favored ex- 
tending PL 78 without changes during the March6-17 
hearings: American Farm Bureau Federation; Nat- 
ional Cotton Council; American Assn. of Nurserymen; 
National Grange; Plains Cotton Growers Assn. 
(Texas); National Farm Labor Users Committee; 
National Beet Growers Federation; West Texas 
Agricultural Employers Group; El Paso Valley Cotton 
Assn.; National Pickle Growers Assn.; Imperial 
Valley Farmers Assn.; California Tomato Growers 
Assn.; Western Growers Assn.; Vegetable Growers 
Assn, of America; National Canners Assn.; National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Assn. 
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except where the Secretary of Labor has determined: 
(1) that ‘‘sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing 
and qualified are not available at the time and place 
needed....’’ (2) that the employment of braceros ‘‘will 
not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers similarly employed’’; and 
(3) that ‘‘reasonable efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers for such employment at wages and 
standard hours of work comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers.”’ 

The labor-welfare bloc argues that this language is 
too vague and, in fact, has not prevented the bracero 
program from undermining the wage and working condi- 
tions of native U.S, farm workers. They want this lan- 
guage changed to make it more difficult for farmers to 
employ braceros. 

Although P1 78 was first passed in 1951, agreements 
between the U.S. and Mexico for import of workers 
actually began in 1942, as a wartime measure, and con- 
tinued thereafter. PL 78 was passed, in part, according 
to the House Agriculture Committee, to give the Labor 
Department statutory power to protect the rights of the 
Mexcian workers, At the same time, one of its effects 
has been to curb the influx of ‘‘wetbacks’’ (Mexicans 
entering illegally for farm work). 

Number of Braceros.. Since 1942, the number of 
Mexican nationals entering the U.S. under agreements 
between the U.S, and Mexico has varied; the number 
exceeded 100,000 only once (in 1949) before PL 78 was 
enacted; since 1951, the figures are: 1951 -- 192,000; 
1952 -- 197,100; 1953 -- 201,380; 1954 -- 309,033; 
1955 -- 398,650; 1956 -- 445,197; 1957 -- 436,039; 1958 
-- 432,857; 1959 -- 437,643. In 1959, braceros were 
employed on 48,788 farms. 

In 1960, use of braceros dropped sharply to315,846. 
The Labor Department Feb. 14 said the drop was due 
largely to increasing use of cotton harvesting machinery 
in Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico and Arizona, partic- 
ularly in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Areas of Use. Although many states use braceros, 
the Mexican workers are employed largely in five states: 
Texas, California, Arkansas, Arizona and New Mexico. 
(See chart) In some states, the braceros make up a 
large portion of the labor force, particularly in certain 
crops. The Labor Department’s annual report on em- 
ployment of foreign workers (including some non- 
Mexicans), issued Feb, 14, said of the use of such 
workers in 1960: 

‘‘While foreign workers were employed in the produc- 
tion of many crops, they were particularly important in 
cotton, sugar beets and several fruits and vegetables. At 
the peak of the cotton harvest in 1960 about 134,000 were 
employed in this activity, almost four times as many as 
in any other crop.... Foreign workers constituted one- 
third or more of the seasonal hired work force for tomato, 
citrus fruit, sugar beet, pickle, lettuce, melon and sugar 
cane activities at peak (of employment), 

“‘In some areas entire crop activities were dominated 
by foreign nationals. At the peak of the season, approx- 
imately 95 percent of the melon harvesters in the Yuma 
area of Arizona and of the cotton harvesters in the 
Trans Pecos area of Texas were foreignworkers. About 
nine out of 10 workers inthe California lettuce harvest, in 
the tomato harvest of California’s Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys, and in the New Mexico cotton harvest 
were Mexican. Three-fourths of those employed at the 
peak of Michigan’s pickle harvest were foreign workers.’’ 


Other Foreign Labor. Aside from PL 78, other 
provisions of U.S. law permit foreign nationals from 
other areas to enter for farm work: as compared with 
315,846 Mexicans who entered under PL 78 in 1960, 
some 9,820 British West Indians, 8,200 Canadians and 
863 Japanese entered for farm work in 1960, 


Domestic Workers 


Aside from braceros, there is a large group of 
native American farm workers; some have year-round 
jobs, others work seasonally in their own localities and 
still others are itinerant, moving from area to area in 
accord with farm needs. Over-all, in 1959 according to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 2,106,000 persons 
worked on farms for wages 25 days a year or more. (In 
addition, upwards of 5 million persons worked on their 
own farms or those of relatives, on a non-wage basis.) 
Of the wage workers, 346,000were itinerant workers -- 
migrants, (The figure rises to 500,000 when migrants 
working less than 25 days a year are counted.) 

Average number of days in farm work in 1959 for 
members of the farm wage-worker group was 138 days, 
with earnings of $829. Members of this same group also 
averaged 23 days of non-farm employment which brought 
them an additional $209 income. 

For the 346,000 migrant workers alone, total days 
worked and wages earned in 1959, from both farm and 
non-farm employment, averaged 143 days and $911. Of 
this, the migrant earned $710 from 119 days of farm work. 

For hired farm workers, the average hourly wage rate 
in 1960 (based on a composite of monthly, weekly, daily 
and hourly wages) was 81.8 cents anhour, compared with 
$2.29 in manufacturing, $1.81 in retail establishments 
(except eating and drinking places) and $1.22 in laundries. 

The following chart, based on the Jan, 18, 1961 
Economic Report of the President, compares average 
hourly wages in selected industries in 1947 and 1960: 


Industry 1947 1960 % Change 
Mfg. $1.237 $2.290 +85% 
Retail 1.009 1.810 +79 
Laundry .767 1.220 +59 
Farm -547 .818 +50 


The Labor Department Feb, 27 told CQ that real 
wages in 1960, interms of 1960 prices, had increased 36.3 
percent over the 1947-49 average in manufacturing, but 
only 20 percent in agricultural work. 

Migrant farm labor is used in many states, with 
Texas and California farmers the biggest users (see 
chart next page). The nation’s 500,000 migrants together 
with their families, number some 1.5 millionor 2 million 
persons. 

With exceptions in a few states, farm workers are 
not covered by federal and state minimum wage, collec- 
tive bargaining, unemployment insurance or workmen’s 
compensation laws. (For details, see 1960 Weekly Report 
p. 409) 

According to the 1954 census of agriculture, hired 
labor was used on 58.4 percent of all commercial farms, 
but was much more common on large than on small 
farms. Thus, while 93,3 percent of the farms in the top 
sales bracket ($25,000 or more gross sales a year) used 
hired labor some time during the year, only 34 percent of 
the farms in the lowest sales bracket ($250to $1,199) did 
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so. Farms in the two top sales brackets ($10,000 sales 
or more) using hired labor constituted 14.3 percent of 
the nation’s 3,328,000 commercial farms but made 73.6 
percent of all expenditures for such labor. 


Proposals for Changes 


The labor-welfare bloc argues that the safeguard 
provisions of PL 78 do not really protect native workers 
against adverse effects from competition of braceros. In 
practice, a spokesman for the bloc told CQ, farmers 
simply offer domestic workers low wages; failing to get 
them at these rates, they inform the Labor Department 
that they cannot recruit native Americans, and want to be 
furnished with braceros. In areas where braceros are 
used extensively, it was claimed, farm wages have failed 
to rise in recent years, or have risen more slowly than 
elsewhere. 

The spokesman for the reform bloc told CQ that some 
farmers prefer braceros even where U.S, workers are 
available at low wage rates; the reasons, he argued, 
are that braceros are prime labor, inspected for health 
and capacity to work before leaving Mexico; that braceros 
come alone, so there is no need to house their families; 
and that braceros are docile and make no labor trouble, 
since they fear losing their jobs and being sent back to 
Mexico. 

The reform proposals are based on recommendations 
issued in October 1959 by a special Labor Department 
consultants’ group that studied the PL 78 problem for 
nine months. The group consisted of ex-Sen. Edward J. 
Thye (R Minn. 1947-59); the Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Glenn E, Garrett of the Good Neighbor Commission; and 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancellor of the University of 
Southern California. 

Among the group’s findings: approximately 20,000 
braceros were employed on a year-round basis; there 
was an increasing tendency to use braceros in skilled 
and semi-skilled work; 60 percent of all braceros em- 
ployed at peak work were in crops that were in surplus; 
from 1953-58, while the hourly farm wage rate in the 
U.S, was increasing 14 percent, the rate of native workers 
in areas employing braceros either remained unchanged 
or decreased in three-fifths of the cases; in some areas 
native workers were getting 35 cents to 40 cents an 
hour for cotton chopping while braceros doing the same 
work were getting 50 cents. 

At the conclusion of their report, the consultants 
listed a number of legislative recommendations on PL 78; 
several of these, with some minor changes, constitute 
the general program of the labor-welfare group in 1961: 

® Prohibit use of braceros in year-round employment 
and in skilled and semi-skilled labor. (This would 
help assure that braceros are used only as a non-skilled 
supplement to the labor force, and not to do jobs that 
ordinarily could be filled by native workers.) 

@ Permit the Secretary of Labor to furnish braceros 
to farmers only if they do all the following and still 
cannot obtain native workers: make a ‘‘positive and 
direct’’ effort to recruit domestic workers in addition 
to applying for them at the U.S. Employment Service; offer 
native workers employment conditions no worse than those 
received by other native workers already employed in 
the area; offer domestic workers benefits equal to those 
required to be given braceros (housing, transportation, 
insurance, duration of employment guarantees); and pay 


















































Use of Braceros, Migrants 
The state figures below show the number of farms that 
contracted for Mexican labor at reception centers in the U.S, 
in 1959; the number of workers contracted for at such centers 
during the whole of 1960; and the number of foreign workers 
(including braceros, Canadians, West Indians, Bahamians, 
etc.) and native American migrant farm workers employed 
during week of peak employment in 1960. The last column 
shows the composite average hourly wage for all hired farm 
labor in 1960, 
FARMS PEAK WEEK OF DOLLAR 
CONTRACT.| BRACEROS | EMPLOYMENT 1960 [COMPOSITE 
STATE ING CONTRACTED a 
BRACEROS FOR 1960 FOREIGN MIGRANT FARMING 
(1959) WORKERS | WORKERS ; 
1960 
Ala. = -" ee 2,400 525 
Alaska -- -- oo oo on 
Ariz. 923 | 19,324 | 14,300 | 9,700 | .903 
Ark. 2,641 27,413 31,300 | 4,000 | .652 
Calif. 12,176 112,995 75,100 |63,200 | 1.210 
Colo. 2,060 8,492 6,500 | 9,100 | .912 
Conn. -- -- 1,200 | 4,300 1.108 
Del. -- -- -- 3,900 | .929 
Fla. -- “o 10,900 |16,700 | .684 
Ge. 102 -- 1,300 600 | .535 
Hawaii | “- ve =o oo -- 
Idaho o — a 8,500 | .995 
i. | 3 234 400 | 8,000 | .877 
Ind. 46 65 1,600 | 8,100 811 
a 10 me 100 900 .954 
Stem, | 5 7 20 | 23,300 917 
Ky. 4 150 200 | 2,800 .633 
La. | == -- -- 4,100 573 
Maine | -- -- 7,500 300 .945 
Md. |} = -- 20 | 3,400 .900 
Mass. -< -- 500 | 1,900 1.058 
Mich. 3,921 4,815 11,200 | 54,100 .851 
Minn. 21 34 200 | 5,000 .905 
Miss. | -- -- -- 1,600 .472 
Mo. 206 235 500 | 6,600 .754 
Mont. 749 2,438 2,600 | 5,900 .918 
Neb. 562 2,255 2,300 | 9,500 .925 
Nev. 27 158 100 400 .980 
N. H. -- oe 200 300 1.003 
N. J. -- -- 800 | 11,700 .938 
N. M. 1,188 10,404 11,300 1,200 .716 
N. Y. i a 7 25,900 | .905 
N. C. -- -- -- 6,300 .610 
N. D. 13 45 60 | 8,200 | .874 
Ohio 7: -- -- 12,300 | .822 
Okla. -- -- -- 11,400 | .891 
Ore. 15 350 300 | 16,500 | 1.165 
Pa. we oo -- 7,400 .839 
R. |. a -- | -- -- | 1,073 
$. C. -- - | -- 3,700 | .443 
$s. D. 76 240 200 | 3,000 .856 
Tenn. 65 1,138 | 7 600 | .536 
Texas 22,310 122,755 | 103,700 | 80,800 | .729 
Utah 211 486 | 400} 1,800 | .991 
ve. ak” ae | 70| 200 .952 
Ve. -- -- | 500 | 12,400 691 
Wash. -- 60 | 60 | 16,400 1.228 
W. Va. -- -- | 400 | 300 | .636 
Wisc. 213 528 1,100 | 10,600 | .852 | 
Wye. 536 1,215 | 1,200| 2,500 | .898 | 
| 
Total | 48,788 | 315,846 -- - | gis | 
SOURCE: U.S. LABOR, AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENTS | 
| 
J 
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native workers they employ at least what they are paying 
to braceros. 

@ Work out a more specific formula for testing whether 
the use of braceros in an area has an adverse effect 
on wages and conditions of native workers. The formula 
would take into account failure of wages in activities 
using braceros to advance in pace with wage increases 
generally; the relationship between changes in the use of 
Mexican labor and changes in area wages; and differences 
in wage levels on farms using Mexican labor compared 
with those not using it. (This formula would permit the 
Secretary of Labor to refuse to furnish braceros in an 
area if wages there failed to rise at the same rate as 
wages generally.) 

@ Permit the Secretary to set wages for Mexicans 
high enough to avoid adverse effect on domestic wage 
rates. (This might permit the Secretary to require 
payment of more than the prevailing wage to Mexicans 
in some areas.) 

The labor-welfare bloc also favors barring use of 
braceros in surplus crop production. (About half the 
braceros are employed on cotton, a surplus crop; this 
would preclude that employment.) 


Counter-Arguments 


Except for the National Farmers Union, which has not 
committed itself for or against either changes in PL 78 or 
extension, nearly all the nation’s farm organizations 
oppose these changes in PL 78 and favor its extension 
for at least two years. 

They say the Mexican workers have not really 
under-cut the labor market for most native U.S, workers, 
because braceros are used largely in work for which 
American workers are not available, particularly ‘‘stoop 
labor,’’ that is, work that requires the laborer to stoop. 

Without the supplemental labor force represented by 
the braceros, the farmer organizations say, the U.S, 
farmer simply could not bring in his crops; and many 
small and medium farmers who cannot afford to replace 
labor with machinery would be ruined, 

The farmer group also argues that despite allegations 
against the Mexican program, farm wages in the U.S, 
have actually risen substantially. Asthe American Farm 
Bureau Federation said in 1960 House hearings: ‘‘The 
overriding factual consideration here is that farm wages 
are currently the most rapidly rising element of farm 
production costs,..farm wages have increased 42 percent 
-- 1959 compared to 1947-49 average -- during a period 
in which per capita farm operator net income declined 
5 percent. There is every reason to believe farm wages 
will continue to rise without any artificial stimulant by 
the Federal Government,”’ 

The dispute over who benefits from the Mexican 
labor program, and over whether it has prevented farm 
wages from rising as rapidly and as universally as they 
otherwise might have, also involves a number of other 
arguments. 

For example, the Farm Bureau and several other 
farmer organizations at the March 6-17 hearings said the 
small farmer would be hurt most by curtailment of the 
entry of braceros. Although large farms admittedly used 
the most hired labor, small farms using seasonal hired 
labor only a small time during the year nevertheless 
found it vital to getting in their crops, witnesses 
testified. If the cost of labor were increased and avail- 
ability reduced, the small farmer could do nothing about 
it, some groups said, while the large farms could afford to 
introduce labor-saving machinery instead. 
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On the other hand, the National Farmers Union March 
1 told CQ it viewed the problem differently: most family 
farmers worked their farms with no hired labor, or very 
little; large farmers using cheap Mexican labor were 
able to keep prices low and undercut the family farm. 

The possible increase in the cost of labor also entered 
into arguments over whether curtailment of the Mexican 
labor program would mean a rise inprices of farm goods; 
some farmer groups believe such a rise might be large; 
the labor-welfare bloc says hired labor is such a com- 
paratively small percentage of farm costs ($2.9 billion of 
$26.2 billion total production expenses in 1959), that price 
changes would be negligible. But many other groups 
believe a labor-cost rise would have a spiral effect on 
farm prices. 

Still another argument involves U.S, relations with 
Mexico. In a 1960 report (H Rept 1642, 86th Congress), a 
majority of the House Agriculture Committee, supporting 
extension of PL 78 with nochanges, said bracero earnings 
were the second largest source of dollar earnings for 
Mexico. It also said the wetback problem (illegal entry 
of Mexican workers for farm work) had been solved by 
the orderly procedures established under PL 78; the 
number of wetback apprehensions by immigration officials 
dropped from over | millionin 1954 to only 30,196 in 1959. 
In the same report, minority views favoring changes in 
PL 78 said, ‘‘One can hardly expect the American farm 
worker and the family farmer to shoulder the burden of 
providing foreign aid for Mexico,”’ 


Administration Position 


The Administration position -- in favor of reform 
along the lines recommended by the labor-welfare bloc -- 
was outlined tothe House Agriculture Equipment, Supplies 
and Manpower Subcommittee March 17, the last day of the 
hearings, by Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. 
Holleman. To clear up possible doubts left over from 
1960 (when the Labor and Agriculture Departments took 
different positions on PL 78), Holleman announced speci- 
fically that he was speaking not only for the Labor 
Department but also for the entire Administration. He 
submitted a draft bill containing the following provisions 
on PL 78: 

1, Extension of PL 78 for two years, from Dec. 31, 
1961 to Dec. 31, 1963. 

2. An amendment permitting the Labor Department 
to limit the number of braceros that might be employed 
by any farmer to the extent necessary to assure com- 
petition among farmers for the services of domestic 
farm workers, With this power, the Department could 
require a farmer to keep the percentage of braceros on 
his farm at no higher than a specified portion of the 
working force. 

3. An amendment specifying that braceros might not 
be used in work involving machinery, orin any work other 
than temporary and seasonal work. The Department 
would be given discretion to suspend this provision where 
its application would mean hardship for a farmer. 

4. An amendment permitting the Labor Department 
to refuse to supply braceros to a farmer: 

(a) unless he had first attempted to recruit native 
workers and had offered them wages no lower than the 
state or U.S. average hourly wage in farming (whichever 
was lower); 

(b) unless he had first attempted to recruit native 
workers and had offered them non-wage benefits com- 

(Continued on p. 543) 
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RESIDUAL OIL FIGHT INCREASES PRESSURE FOR FUELS POLICY 


A recent Administration order revising import allo- 
cations of residual oil has added new fuel, both literally 
and figuratively, toa controversy that has divided coal and 
oil interests and brought conflicting pressures from 
several sections of the country. 

The order, issued by Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall March 9, was the latest in a two-year series of 
attempts by the Government to effectively control the 
flow of residual oil into the U.S, Residual oil is the heavy 
product left after crude oil is refined and the lighter 
products, such as gasoline, kerosene, diesel and home 
heating oil, have been taken out. It is used as heating 
fuel by heavy industry, utilities, hotels, apartment 
houses, hospitals and ships. Most of the residual oil 
imported into the U.S, is used on the East Coast and is 
brought in by tanker from Venezuela. 

Representatives of the coal industry and Members of 
Congress from coal-producing states for years have 
protested the importation of residual fuel oil, maintaining 
that it was destroying a once-profitable market for coal. 
Under the quotas announced by the Interior Secretary 
March 9 and scheduled to go into effect for the year 
beginning April 1, the volume of residual oil imports will 
be slightly higher than the average for the previous 12- 
month period. 

The president of the National Coal Assn., Stephen F. 
Dunn, said the new import quotas will ‘‘encourage still 
further depreciation of coal’s markets,’’ adding: ‘‘This 
will be hard to explain in coal mining regions.”’ 

Oil companies importing the fuel oil and Members of 
Congress from areas using it were disappointed, mean- 
while, because it meant the continuation of import 
restrictions. 

Udall said the order was issued to stimulate competi- 
tion and let more small companies into the import field. 
Ile also said it ‘‘will not bedetrimental to the interests of 
other energy-supplying industries in the U,.S,’’ 

This Fact Sheet examines the controversy, provides 
some background information on import controls and dis- 
cusses the move in Congress to set up a comprehensive 
national fuels policy. 


Background 


Residual oil imports have risen from 122,000 barrels 
daily in 1946 to 422,000 barrelsdailyin1960. Imports in 
January averaged 792,488 daily, reflecting the unusually 
high demand brought on by severe cold weather in the 
East. (Due to the hard winter, Secretary Udall as a 
temporary measure Feb. 17 increased by 100,000 barrels 
the daily quotas of residual oil through April 1.) The 
sharp growth in residual imports reflected mainly the 
post-war decline in domestic refinery output of residual 
fuel oil. During the 1946-1950 period, domestic produc- 
tion fell to the present all-time low of about | million 
barrels daily. Thus, it has not been sufficient even to 
fill the relatively small increase in total U.S. consump- 
tion of the product. 
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The reason for this decline -- which took place in 
the face of a 65 percent increase in refining capacity -- 
lies in domestic refinery economics. 

Residual fuel oil is the least valuable of the various 
major products obtained from the refining of crude oil. 
It represents the residual left after gasoline, kerosene 
and distillate fuel oils have been refined. Its main 
uses are for industrial purposes, bunkering of ships, 
fueling of large heating units, boiler fuel for public 
utilities and oil refinery fuel, in that order. The main 
competitors of residual fuel oil in these markets are coal, 
natural gas and some other oil fuels, such as diese! oil. 
(Between 1940 and 1960, the share of the total market 
held by natural gas and oil fuels other than residual fuel 
oil has increased greatly. Coal has lost a corresponding 
share. Residual fuel oil has just about maintained its 
position. ) 

Since the price of residual fuel oilis generally below 
that of domestic crude oil, its production is not an 
economical operation for U.S, refiners. They have, 
therefore, consistently reduced their yield of residual 
fuel oil, in order to process more of the higher-value 
products, such as distillate oil for home heating and 
gasoline. 

As a result, a gap has emerged betweenthe domestic 
demand for and the supply of residual fuel oil, affecting 
mainly the East Coast. This area, therefore, has im- 
ported growing quantities of residual fuel oil from abroad. 
Most of this foreign oil is refined in the Caribbean from 
a low-cost, heavy type of Venezuelan crude oil which is 
specifically suited to give a high yield of residual fuel oil. 

Due to heavy pressure from the coal industry and 
independent oil producers, the Government in 1959 began 
regulating the flow of foreign oil intothe U.S, by assigning 
quotas to each of the importing companies. Quotas 
applied to crude oil imports and residual fuel oil imports. 
Most of the residual imports allowed into the country 
came from refineries in Venezuela, owned and operated 
by the U.S, So, although residual oilimport is considered 
foreign oil, it is U.S.-owned and U.S.-produced. Three 
East Coast refining companies account for about 60 
percent of all residual fuel oilimports. They are Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Texaco Inc. and Hess Inc, Standard 
of New Jersey in January 1961 imported 7,939,937 barrels, 
Hess imported 3,849,642 barrels and Texaco imported 
3,710,638 barrels for a total of 15,500,217 barrels out of a 
31-company total of 24,567,128. Thus, the 28 other com- 
panies imported a total of 9,066,911 barrels of residual 
fuel oil daily. 


Udall Order 


Interior Secretary Udall’s order of March9 revising 
import quotas was a result of an Interior Department 
study of the residual oil import program. The study was 
begun shortly after the Kennedy Administration took 
office. The new system, which was scheduled to go into 
effect April 1, was aimed at making the residual oil 
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field more competitive and would let new domestic 
companies into the import market. The effect of the 
order was to revoke an earlier order issued by Udall’s 
predecessor, Fred A, Seaton, on Jan. 19, the day before 
the Administration changed hands. Udall said Seaton’s 
order gave a ‘‘favored position’’ to a few large com- 
panies. He did not name them. 

In announcing the new formula, Udall said total 
quotas would be 461,427 barrels a day, an increase of 
about 39,000 barrels a day over allocations for 1960. He 
said, however, the changes were primarily concerned with 
allocations of residual oil, not with the overall quantity. 
He said the broadening of the supply base would stimulate 
competition and be of benefit to consumers. 

Company-by-company quotas under the revised pro- 
gram for the 12-month period beginning April 1 were 
announced by the Interior Department March 24, The new 
formula awarded residual oil import allocations to a 
total of 42 East Coast companies. Of the 42, 12 were 
companies which had no quotas under the old system. 
Allocations for the 12 new importing companies were 
made possible by a 15-percent cut in the ‘‘historic’’ 
quotas of the companies importing residual oil under the 
old formula. A further cut of 3 percent per year will be 
made until the current allocation formula is done away 
with and allocations become based on imports during 
the previous year, rather than on original base year of 
1957. 


February Hearing 


The pros and cons of residual oil import quotas 
were thoroughly aired at a one-day hearing, presided 
over by Udall Feb, 20 in Washington. A 12-hour parade 
of witnesses representing virtually every segment of the 
coal and oil industries, including several Members of 
Congress, told Udall why import quotas should be raised, 
lowered, abolished or left alone. 

Sen. John O, Pastore (D R.I.), spokesman for a group 
of New England Congressmen, said the Northeast would be 
crippled economically unless all restrictions were lifted. 
Rep. Silvio O, Conte (R Mass.) said the residual restric- 
tions did not protect the jobs of miners but ‘‘pad the 
pockets of greedy coal barons.’’ Conte entered into the 
record a letter signed by New England Congressmen, 
including John F, Kennedy, then a Senator, asking that 
residual oil be exempt from restrictions. 

Congressmen from economically depressed coal 
regions countered that increased quotas had added another 
burden to an already shaky industry. They said higher 
quotas did not help the people of New England because 
most residual oil is used by industry. 

Gardner A.A, Caverly, executive vice president of the 
New England Council, said that if all imports were re- 
stricted, coal production would increase only 3.5 percent. 
He said coal’s main competitor was natural gas, not oil. 

The president of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference, Joseph E., Moody, said those who favored the 
removal of import restrictions had created the impression 
that four increases in the price of home heating oil had 
grown out of the control of residual. This is not the case, 
he said. (At the outset of the hearings, Udall had said 
the President had asked him to investigate increases in 
the price of home heating oil. He said the investigation 
also would be pursued by the Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission.) 

A check of the principals involved in the coal-vs.- 
residual oil controversy revealed that the latest quota 


revision did not seem to please any of them. The coal 
industry was angered; the big importing oil companies 
did not like to see their quotas cut; the smaller importers 
did not get the increases they thought they were entitled 
to; New England Congressmen wanted to see all quotas 
removed; and West Virginia Congressmen wanted to see 
the quotas cut drastically. 


National Fuels Policy 


Some observers of the coal-vs.-residual oil con- 
troversy believed that Secretary Udall’s order would add 
impetus to the drive in Congress for legislation estab- 
lishing a special Congressional committee to study the 
need for a national fuels policy. (Weekly Report p. 243) 

Fuels policy proposals have been before Congress 
since 1959 when the National Coal Policy Conference was 
formed to unite all groups with an interestin coal. Con- 
ference membership consists of coal mine operators, 
union leaders, coal-burning utilities, coal equipment 
manufacturers and coal-carrying railroads. 

Fuels policy proposals were bitterly opposed by the 
petroleum industry when they were first introduced, The 
American Petroleum Institute described the 1959 resolu- 
tion as ‘‘a hoax.... A study of its artful language, against 
the background of known objectives of the coal industry, 
reveals that (it) is meant to be the instrument for out- 
lawing competition with coalin many important markets.”’ 

New language was put into fuels policy resolutions 
in 1960 in an effort to reconcile differences between coal 
and oil groups. The redrafted proposals -- in the Senate, 
S Con Res 73 sponsored by Sen. Jennings Randolph (D 
W.Va.) and 42 other Senators; in the House, H Con Res 
661 sponsored by Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall (D Colo.) and 
identical resolutions sponsored by 19 other Representa- 
tives -- tended to neutralize opposition from independent 
oil producers, who, like the coal industry, strongly 
opposed oil imports. Opposition from the rest of the 
oil industry and from Members of Congress from big oil- 
producing states was sufficient, however, to prevent fuels 
policy resolutions from being approved by either the 
Senate or House. (For further details, see 1960 Weekly 
Report p. 1490; Editorial Research Reports, Oct. 26, 1960, 
**World Oil Glut,’’) 

Proponents of fuels policy legislation say they are 
confident that they will see a study begun in 1961. One 
spokesman for the National Coal Policy Conference 
March 13 told CQ he was surea fuels study ‘‘would make 
the sort of findings that help us.”’ 

One potential roadblock was removed when sponsors 
of resolutions currently pending before Congress yielded 
to the leadership of the House and rewrote the resolutions 
to provide for the creation of separate Senate and House 
committees, instead of a Joint committee. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D Texas) reportedly is opposed to the creation 
of any new Joint committees. 

Following hearings by the Rules Committee on fuels 
policy proposals, Rep. Aspinall Feb. 22 introduced anew 
resolution (H Res 183) calling for the creation of a 15- 
member select House committee to make the fuels study. 
The measure was reported by the Rules Committee Feb. 
23 (H Rept 26). In the Senate, Sen. Randolph March 2 
introduced S Res 105 as a companion measure to H Res 
183. It was sent to the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee March 10 withthe names of 62 additional sponsors. 
The Senate resolution called for the creation ofa special 
Senate committee with nine members. 
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Kennedy Endorsement 


The fuels policy resolutions received a big boost 
March 29 from Interior Secretary Udall. Speaking at the 
annual dinner of the Coal Policy Conference in Wash- 
ington, Udall revealed that President Kennedy and the 
Administration would support the proposed national fuels 
study and would recommend its enactment by Congress, 
Included in the audience at the NCPC dinner were over 
200 Members of Congress and Congressional aides. 

There has been much conjecture over just what a 
national fuels policy would consist of. Oil interests 
contend, of course, that it is acoal-backed scheme aimed 
at dividing up the Nation’s energy market, thereby return- 
ing to the coal industry some of its lost markets. Coal 
people deny this. They say they would abide by any 
finding of the fuels policy study group, whether it favored 
coal or not. They are only concerned with the national 
interest, they say, and merely want to know what the 
general public expected from the coal industry. 

The following statement describes how the coal 


FARM LABOR 


(Continued from p. 540) 

Under these circumstances, the best hope of those 
backing the Administration proposals appeared to be to 
try to block extension of PL 78 in the Senate -- by every 
parliamentary means possible -- in the hope that the 


other side would agree to some changes in the law in ° 


exchange for its extension. 
parable to those guaranteed Mexican workers, namely, 
free insurance against occupational hazards, free trans- 
portation, free housing, subsistence when work was not 
available, written contracts and work guarantees; 

(c) unless he was paying domestic workers already 
in his employ wages and benefits comparable to those 
given Mexicans. 


Outlook 


A spokesman for the labor-welfare bloc Feb, 23 told 
CQ that if the changes in PL 78 being sought were not 
made, most of the groups he represented preferred to kill 
PL 78 altogether by blocking its extension. ‘‘We are 
strongly and unalterably opposed to extension without 
reform,’’ he said. Many of the groups testifying at the 
Subcommittee hearings took this same position outright. 

Nevertheless, even with Administration backing for 
changes in the law, the labor-welfare bloc faces a very 
difficult fight in both chambers of Congress. The majority 
of the members of the Agriculture Committees in both 
chambers in the past have opposed revising PL 78 along 
the lines proposed. There are indications that in the 
absence of anything but very strong pressure from the 
Administration, the two committees will take the same 
position in 1961. 

The first step in extension of PL 78 without any of 
the changes recommended by the Administration was taken 
March 23 by the House Agriculture Equipment, Supplies 
and Manpower Subcommittee. The Subcommittee ap- 
proved HR 2010 in a form making no changes in PL 78 
but extending it for only two years (instead of four, as 
in Gathings’ original version of the bill). 

WILLIAMS SUBCOMMITTEE 

An entirely different approach to the question of how 

to improve living conditions for domestic migrant workers 
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industry sees a national fuels policy. It was prepared 
for Congressional Quarterly by the National Coal Policy 
Conference. 

‘*A national fuels policy would consist of coordinated 
and effective standards, criteria and principles for a 
course of action designed to achieve the continued 
development of energy supplies and resources fuels in the 
U.S., with the aim of strengthening the national defense, 
providing orderly industrial growth, and assuring supplies 
for our expanding national economy and for any type of 
future emergency. 

**Such a policy will give the agencies of government 
dealing with fuels the guidelines necessary to make 
equitable decisions affecting the fuels now under their 
jurisdiction. 

**The fuels study and national fuels policy will give 
the federal government continuous information as to all 
fuel reserves, their availability, all equipment and 
material needed in the development of fuel production, 
the manpower required to make such fuels available to 
the economy of the Nation, and the transportation 


facilities to move it as needed in peace or war.”’ 


is being taken by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Harrison 
A, Williams Jr. (D N.J.). The Subcommittee, created 
Aug. 5, 1959, held hearings ineight states and the nation’s 
capital and is concentrating on direct labor and welfare 
aid proposals for migrants. Williams Feb, 28, 1961, for 
himself and several other Senators, introduced the follow- 
ing 11 bills to help domestic migrants: 

S 1122 -- Imposes a federal minimum wage for 
farm workers on large farms, starting at 75 cents an 
hour and rising to the same as the industrial minimum 
in four years. 

S 1123 -- Bars employment of children under 15 in 
farm work. 

S 1124 -- Establishes a five-year program of federal 
grants to the states to pay (a) 75 percent of the cost of 
educating migrant children the first two years, 50 percent 
the last three years; (b) $300,000 annual grants for 
summer schools for migrant children; (c) $250,000 a year 
for interstate and state planning on migrant children’s 
education, 


S 1125 -- Authorized federal grants to states of 
$250,000 a year for training adult migrants in modern 
living. 

S 1126 -- Provides for federal registration and 


licensing of labor contractors supplying migrants to 
farmers (about 8,000 contractors in 36 states). 

S 1127 -- Permits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
insure $35 million in loans for housing for migrants and 
establishes a $25 million revolving fund for direct loans 
for non-profit housing for migrants. 

S 1128 -- Guarantees migrants the protection of 
federal labor law, including collective bargaining rights, 
by putting farm labor under the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

S 1129 -- Provides for improving farm placement 
services of the Labor Department to help migrants get 
more training and more work, 

S 1130 -- Authorized $3 million in grants to the 
states to encourage migrant worker health programs, 

S 1131 -- Authorizes $750,000 in grants to the 
states for day-care centers for migrant children. 

S 1132 -- Establishes a 13-member National Citizens 
Council on Migratory Labor to advise the President. 
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STATES COLLECT $18 BILLION IN 1960 TAXES 


States collected $18 billion in taxes in fiscal 1960, 
according to a preliminary study by the Census Bureau. 
This was $2 billion more than the sum collected in fiscal 
1959 and about $10 billion more than collected in fiscal 
1950. 

Congressional Quarterly divided tax receipts into 
seven major groups and determined the total for each 
group as well as the total for the individual states. 

The seven major tax categories: Sales and Gross 
Receipts; Licenses; Income (both personal and corporate); 
Property; Inheritance and Gift; Severance (the removal of 
minerals from the ground); and Miscellaneous. Among 
the conclusions: 

@ The total tax collections for 50 states in fiscal 1960 
was $18,017,000,000, up 13.7 percent from fiscal 1959. 
(By way of comparison, the Federal Government in fiscal 
1960 collected $91,774,803,000 in taxes.) 

® On a per capita basis, the average rate of tax collec- 
tions was $101.72 during fiscal 1960 as compared with 
$91.70 in fiscal 1959. 

@ The taxes collected from Sales and Gross Receipts 
amounted to $10,498,000,000, up 13 percent from fiscal 
1959. The figure in fiscal 1959 was $9,287,000,000 and 
$4,670,000,000 in fiscal 1950. In this category, the largest 
sum came from taxes on general sales -- $4,303,000,000 
-- and the second largest from the taxes on motor fuels -- 
$3,332,000,000. Other sub-categories accounted for taxes 
on alcoholic beverages, tobacco, insurance, public utilities 
and several miscellaneous goods and services. The per 
capita tax on Gross Receipts was $59.27. (See Chart A) 

@ Income taxes were divided generally into individual 
and corporate taxes. Together, they yielded $3,394,- 
000,000 and were second in revenue to the taxes on Sales 
and Gross Receipts. The fiscal 1960 figure was 22.8 per- 
cent above the fiscal 1959 figure of $2,764,000,000. Per- 
sonal income taxes amounted to $2,214,000,000 and cor- 
porate income taxes $1,180,000,000. The per capita rate: 
$19.16 in state income taxes during the past fiscal year; 
of this amount, $12.50 was for personal income. 

@ Revenue from the sale of licenses amounted to 
$2,485,000,000, up 7.1 percent from fiscal 1959. The 
fiscal 1959 figure for this category was $2,320,000,000 
and in fiscal 1950 it was $1,228,000,000. Licensing of 
motor vehicles was the most lucrative, yielding $1,461,- 
000,000. Some licenses also were issued for corpora- 
tions, alcoholic beverages and hunting and fishing. 

Of the remaining four groups, the totals were as 
follows: Property -- $607 million; Inheritance and Gift 





Fiscal Years 


The fiscal year for collecting taxes for all 
states except three ran from July 1, 1959 through 
June 30, 1960. The fiscal year for New York ended 
on March 31, 1960, for Pennsylvania on May 31, 1960 
and for Texas on Aug. 31, 1960. 











-- $419 million; Severance -- $421 million; and Miscel- 
laneous -- $193 million. Of these, the biggest jump in 
revenues over fiscal 1959 was in Inheritance and Gift 
taxes -- 20.9 percent. Property taxes jumped 7.3 per- 
cent; Severance taxes, 6.7 percent; and revenue from 
Miscellaneous taxes, 13.3 percent. 


Leading States 


California led all other states in 1960 tax collections 
-- $2,124,500,000. New York was second with $1,961,- 
000,000 and Pennsylvania third with $1,032,800,000. No 
other state topped the $1 billion mark. 

New York has a population of about 16.8 million. 
California 15.7 million and Pennsylvania about 11.3 
million. 

On the bottom of the tax revenue list was Alaska, the 
nation’s least populated state with about 226,000 inhabi- 
tants. It collected $27,100,000 in fiscal 1960. Wyoming 
ranked 49th with $41,400,000; its population is about 
330,000. 


Tax Categories 


Only two categories -- taxes on Sales andGross Re- 
ceipts and on Licenses -- were used by all of the 50 
states, Thirty-nine states taxed either corporate or per- 
sonal income. Those that did not: Florida, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Michigan, Nevada, Ohio, Texas, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. Seven states had no Prop- 
erty tax: Connecticut, Hawaii, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota and Tennessee. Two others -- 
Alaska and Nevada -- had no taxes on inheritances or 
gifts. 

Twenty-one states had one or more miscellaneous 
tax categories, including poll taxes. The 10 states with 
poll taxes, only three of them inthe South, are: Alabama, 
Alaska, Indiana, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 

When broken down into sub-categories, the areas of 
taxation become more involved. For instance, in addition 
to the more usual sales taxes on motor fuels, liquor and 
tobacco, some states taxed the sales of water, heat, light 
and power companies. Some taxed the sales of express, 
sleeping, parlor and dining car companies. Others taxed 
amusements, like boxing, wrestling, pinball and slot 
machines, or parimutuel bets. 

In property taxation, Wisconsin taxed forest yields 
and Virginia steam railroads. Vermont taxed the property 
of unorganized towns. 

Licenses covered the greatest variety of tax groups. 
They were issued for motor vehicles and their operators, 
corporations, public utilities, and marriages. The sale 
of alcoholic beverages was licensed by some states. So 
was fishing and hunting. Arkansas licensed such amuse- 
ments as slot machines, racing and pool tables. Other 
states licensed certain occupations, such as agriculture, 
insurance and banking. Dogs and motor boats were 
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licensed in some states. Maine licensed ‘‘beano’’ and 
Pennsylvania licensed inspectors of bedding and boilers. 
Washington licensed apple advertising and grain and hay 
inspectors. 

Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
and Wisconsin taxed ores or other resources taken from 
the ground or water. Texas during fiscal 1960 collected 
$180.9 million in severance taxes. Louisiana ranked 
second with $137.2 million. Together, these two states 
accounted for about 75 percent of the total severance 
taxes collected, which was $421 million, 

Of the $180.9 million which Texas collected, $122.9 
million came from the extraction of crude oil and $52.2 
million from natural gas extraction. Louisiana’s largest 
share of severance taxes also came from the extraction 
of crude oil -- $69.3 million. Gas in Louisiana brought 
$53.3 million in taxes. 


Trends 


In each of the seven major categories, the total for 
fiscal 1960 was above that of fiscal 1959, but revenues 


State Taxation - 2 


from the sale of insurance dropped $16 million to $531 
million in fiscal 1960 and receipts from licenses for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages dropped $1 million to $84 
million. In fiscal 1959, only revenues from inheritance 
and gift taxes brought less than in fiscal 1958. (For 
fiscal 1959 state tax report, see 1960 Weekly Report 
p. 33) 

The report also showed that the following states got 
less revenue in fiscal 1960 than in fiscal 1959 from these 
different categories: 


Sales and Gross Receipts -- Louisiana and North 
Dakota. 

Licenses -- Delaware, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Pennsylvania. 


Income -- Colorado and New Mexico. 

Property -- Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wyoming. 

Inheritance and Gift -- Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 

Severance -- Alaska, California, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma, South Dakota and 
Texas. 


(Continued on next page) 
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State Tax Collections by Type of Tax, Fiscal 1950-60 | 





























| CHART A Amount (in millions)’ ae ener 
or decrease (-) |Percent Per 
] , T distri- capite 
Tax source 1960 | From | From bution 1960? 
(pre- | 1959 | 1958 | 1956 | 1954 | 1952 | 1950 | 1959 to |1958to | 1960 
lim.) | | | 1960 | 1959 
T T 
Total collections $18,017 | $15,848 ial a $11,089 | $9. 857 |$7,990 13.7 6.2 100.0 {$101.72 
Sales and gross receipts 10,498 9,287| 8,750 7,801} 6,573 | 5,730 | 4,670 13.0 6. 1 58. 3 59.27 
General sales or 
gross receipts 4,303| 3,697| 3,507| 3,036] 2,540] 2,229 | 1,670] 16.4 | 5.4 | 23.9 | 24.29 
Motor fuels 3, 332 3,058 2,919 2,687 2,218 | 1,870} 1,544 9.0 4.8 18.5 18. 81 
Alcoholic beverages 649 | 599 566 546 | 463 | 442 420 8.4 5.8 3.6 3.66 
Tobacco products 919 675 616 515 464 449; 414] %.1 9.6 5.1 5.19 
Insurance 531 547 455 | 401 | 353 284 | 24) -2.9 20.4 9 3.00 
Public utilities 363 352 345 300 263 228 | 185 3.0 ae 2.0 2.05 
Other 401 357| 342/315) 273 | 228/195] 12.3 | 4.3 | 22] 2.26 
License 2,485; 2,320; 2,201} 2,024) 1,707} 1,476} 1,228 5.4 13.8 14.03 
Motor vehicles 1,461) 1,390} 1,319) 1,208} 1,031) 866) 702] 5.1 5.4 8.1 8. 25 
Corporations in general 425 360 | 346 333 | 251 226 | 176 17.9 4.0 2.4 2. 40 
Alcoholic beverages 84 | 85 | 81 79 | 79 77 7| -1.3 | 46 | 0.5 47 
Hunting and fishing 112 108 | 100 86 | 78 70 60 3.2 8.1 0.6 -63 
Other 404 377| 355 318} 268} 23%) 213) 7.0 | 6.2 2.2 2.28 
Income 3, 394 | 2,764 | 2,562 2, 264 1,776 | 1,751} 1,310 22.8 7.9 18.8 19.16 
Individual income? 2,214 | 1,764 | 1,544 1,374; 1,004 913 | 724 25.5 14.2 12.3 12. 50 
Corporation net income? 1,180; 1,001} 1,018 890 | 772 838; 586 17.9 -1.7 6.6 6.66 
Property 607; 566) 533) 467 391 370; 307] 7.3 6.1 3.4 3.4 
Inheritance 419 | 347 | 351 | 310 247 211 168 20.9 -1.3 » 2.07 
Se ve rance 421 394 | 370 | 361 312 272; 211 6.7 6.7 2.3 2. 38 
Other 193 | 170 | 151 | 149 | 83 47; 2%] 13.3 | 12.6 1.1 1.09 
1, Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. Tax amounts for all 2. Based on preliminary counts of the 1960 census, 
states combined include Alaska data only for fiscal 1959 and 1960 and 3. Individual income tax figures include corporation net income for from 
Hawaii data only for fiscal 1960. one to three states for each fiscal year shown. 
SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS BUREAU +. Se 
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MAJOR TAX REVENUE SOURCES FOR STATES, FISCAL 1960 





























(In Millions of Dollars) Chart B 
1 2 3 O° Ee a es 1a. Se “2 ae 
State Rank | Total Sales & Gross Sieenaed } eaten | Property Inheritance Sever- | Miscell- 
in Revenue Revenue Receipts | and Gift ance aneous 
| | i 
ALABAMA 23 $ 274.4 $ 194.0 $ 21.6 $42.6 | $19L2 ie i $1.7 
ALASKA 50 27.1 8.0 5.8 | 10.6 | 5 a 1.5 | e 
ARIZONA 33 164. 2 104.6 13.8 | 16.8 28.5 5 --- --- 
ARKANSAS 34 | 158. 2 113.0 BEA WT 3 ‘a s- 5.2 --- 
CALIFORNIA 2,124.5 1,287.9 | 176.8 485.9 | 125.5 47.2 1.2 — 
COLORADO 31 192.3 100. 7 26.4 45.2 10.6 6.6 2.8 --- 
CONNECTICUT 25 238. | 165.8 | 24.6 30.8 | --- 16.9 --- | = 
DELAWARE 4] 70. 8 17.6 16.4 33.9 1.8 1 _ bh. eg 
FLORIDA 6 521.6 394. | 84. 2 o— | 6 5.5 one 19.2 
GEORGIA 15 369. 0 281.5 25.2 ae | 3 1.0 _— oon 
HAWAII 35 124.3 87.8 1.5 34.4 anety 6 ai ae 
IDAHO 42 69. | 24.2 15.5 | 26.0 2.6 8 --- --- 
ILLINOIS 6 836. 3 690.3 123.1 | 0 === A 22.0 --- | === 
INDIANA 14 399. 5 330. 5 2.3 | «— 10.0 7.6 4 | ¥ 
IOWA 24 265.7 163.6 50.7 40.5 | 3.6 7.3 — — 
KANSAS 29 206. 5 133.5 28.6 32.4 | 7.9 3.7 4 aint 
KENTUCKY 27 228. 5 11.9 2.1 | 71.9 | 171 5.3 4 | é 
LOUISIANA 12 452.7 224.5 38.0 | 30.8 | 149 7.3 ae | aw 
MAINE 39 87.0 66.8 15.3 | --- | We 3.2 --- --- 
MARYLAND 18 343. 6 188. 3 31.8 | 105.4 | 12.1 5.0 --- 1.0 
MASSACHUSETTS 9 491.1 175.1 113.7 | 190.2 | .3 20. 5 —- | 41.3 
MICHIGAN 4 913.9 613.6 | 1639 | == | 51.2 12.1 7 oe Se 
MINNESOTA 17 351.8 123.9 | $4.2 | 12%1 | 225 7.3 14.6 | 2 
MISSISSIPPI 30 194.3 141.4 as §- ee F ks ¥ 10.8 | 4 
MISSOURI 19 312.9 194.9 53.8 | 47.7 11.2 5.3 --- — 
MONTANA 43 64.9 3.0 ° | 8.5 | 15.4 6.2 1.8 3.0 --- 
NEBRASKA 38 91.2 OF. 1 > a2-0 Ba 4 1.4 --- .2 
NEVADA 47 43. 4 33.6 7081 —< 1.8 — —_ 2 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 48 41.7 24.8 9.4 | Mt. Boy 2.1 _— 1.4 
NEW JERSEY 16 365. 2 203. 8 | mel wi ar | 20.6 -- --- 
NEW MEXICO 36 123. 2 75.1 15.6 | 7.1 8.2 .7 16.5 --- 
NEW YORK 2 1,961.0 614.0 | 201.6 |1,012.7 3.5 71.6 _— 57.6 
NORTH CAROLINA) ir 459. 3 240.9 57.3 143. 3 11.2 6.6 one | <=. 
NORTH DAKOTA | 44 60. 7 35.5 13.0 | 6.2 3.2 e 2.5 _— 
OHIO 5 872. 8 652.4 165.0 --- 46.7 | 8.7 --- — 
OKLAHOMA 22 275.5 160.8 46.3 29.0 ane 6.4 33.0 --- 
OREGON 28 208. 2 45.2 40.8 117.0 — 4.5 eS — 
PENNSYLVANIA 3 1,032. 8 644.4 173.0 142. 1 1.7 51.1 one 20.5 
RHODE ISLAND 40 86. | 64.3 9.5 8.4 owe 3.9 ue sotage 
SOUTH CAROLINA 26 234.9 162.2 18.4 50.4 1.0 1.6 owe 1.3 
SOUTH DAKOTA 45 53.0 41.1 10. 1 4 ame 9 5 --- 
TENNESSEE 20 304. 5 218.2 53.0 26.6 oon 4.8 —_ 1.9 
TEXAS 7 792. 2 397.3 0.7 | 37.6 12.6 180. 9 3.1 
UTAH 37 103.5 58.9 9.7 | 21.9 8.1 1.0 3.9 — 
VERMONT 46 43.4 19.2 8.8 | 13.6 a . _— 8 
VIRGINIA 21 286. 3 115.5 43.1 | 109.0 13.2 5.2 a —_ 
WASHINGTON 10 460. 8 378.6 38.0 | --- 34.0 9.4 _— 8 
WEST VIRGINIA 32 180. 2 151.9 24.3 | --- 4 2.4 —_ 1.2 
WISCONSIN 13 426. | 129.1 | 54.0 | 198.4 30. 4 14.0 2 pt 
WYOMING 49 41.4 24.0 10.3 | --- 6.8 Re --- --- 
| 
TOTAL $18,017 $10,498 $2, 485 | $3,394 | $607 $419 $421 $193 
Columns may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS BURSAU 
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Pressures On Congress 





UNION DISPUTE 


The closing session of the annual legislative con- 
ference of the AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department March 23 was marked by a rift between the 
BCTD and the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department over 
the provisions of the on-site picketing bill (HR 2955), a 
measure given high priority by the construction unions 
at the four-day legislative meeting. (Weekly Report p. 488) 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the 7-million-mem- 
ber IUD and the United Auto Workers, March 23 said he 
would withdraw IUD support of the bill unless it was 
changed to increase picketing rights at industrial plants, 
as well as at construction sites. Reuther said an indus- 
trial union, on strike against General Electric, had been 
barred by the National Labor Relations Board from pick- 
eting at an entrance to the GEplant reserved for building 
trades workers. Reuther’s proposal would make it legal 
to induce a shutdown of contracted construction and main- 
tenance work at a plant as part of an industrial strike. 

C.J. (Neil) Hagerty, president of the 3-millionmem- 
ber BCTD, said Reuther’s proposal would endanger 
chances for passage of the bill andaid the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, which opposes the measure. 


PRESSURE POINTS 


@ RAIL MERGERS -- The Railway Labor Executives 
Assn. March 24 released an exchange of letters with 
President Kennedy on the subject of railroad mergers 
and their effect onemployment. Inits letter to the Presi- 
dent, which was dated Feb, 23, the RLEA said if all rail 
mergers currently being considered were effected, they 
would ‘‘create and expand the depressed areas which you 
are now seeking to eliminate.’’ The President’s reply, 
dated March 10, said he would ask Labor Secretary 
Athur J. Goldberg to study the situation and report back 
to him. 

@ MAIL RATES -- The National Assn. of Postmasters 
March 28 called on President Kennedy to tell him they 
supported his proposal to increase postal rates in order 
to wipe out a $900 million Post Office Department deficit. 
(Weekly Report p. 391, 191) 

@ EDUCATIONAL TV -- The AFL-CIO March 26 said 
it favored federal grants for the expansion of educational 
television facilities because ‘‘commercial channels are 
loaded with gunslingers, private eyes and soap operas.’’ 
The Senate March 21 passed a bill (S 205) authorizing a 
five-year grant program for educational TV. (Weekly 
Report p. 482) 





f Lobbyist Registrations 


Thirty-four new registrations filed under the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act were made public Feb. 27 
1961-March 27, 1961. (For earlier registrations, see 
Weekly Report p. 353) 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, Foreign, 
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Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans, and Profes- 
sional. Where certain information is not listed (such as 
legislative interest or compensation), the information was 
not filed by the registrant. 


Business Groups 


@EMPLOYER -- Air Transport Assn. of America, 1000 
Conn, Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

1. Registrant -- JAMES RIDDELL, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D.C, Filed 3/13/61. 

2. Registrant -- DAWSON, GRIFFIN, PICKENS & RID- 
DELL, 731 Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Filed 3/13/61. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Any legislation affecting the 
air transport industry.”’ 
Previous Registrations -- C.I.T. Finance Corp., 


Businessmen’s Committee for Hawaiian Statehood, Na- 
tional Consumers Life Council, Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Assn., Robert E, Pflaumer (1959 Almanac p. 
693, 698, 704, 709, 697); American Industrial Bankers 
Assn., Entertainment Law Committee, First National 
Bank of New York, Laundry-Dry Cleaning Assn. of D.C., 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co, (1960 Al- 
manac p. 668, 671, 673, 676.) 

Riddell and the law firm of Dawson, Griffin, Pickens 
and Riddell were the 10th and 11th registrants for the Air 
Transport Assn. of America. 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- DONALD S. WHYTE, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, Filed 3/8/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Measures affecting mining, 
such as income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stock piling, monetary policy etc.’’ 

Expenses -- $150 monthly. 

Previous Registrations -- Whyte was the fourteenth 
individual to register in the employ of the American 
Mining Congress. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Amerop Commodities Corp., 120 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Registrant -- SURREY, KARASIK, GOULD & EFRON, 
1116 Woodward Building, Washington 5, D.C. Filed 
3/16/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Amendments of Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Comision de Defensa del 
Azucar y Fomento de la Cana-Ciudad Trujillo Dominican 
Republic, Ronson Corp. (1957 Almanac p. 701, p. 745); 
S.A. Orci, Compagnie Immobiliere Marc Rainaut et Com- 
pagnie, Walter H. Duisberg (1958 Almanac p. 651, 652); 
Fluorspar Importers and Producers Institute, Prudential 
Steamship Corp. (1959 Almanac p. 695, 700); South 
Puerto Rico Sugar Co. (1960 Almanac p. 680) 


@ EMPLOYER -- A group of fourteen truck operators in 
Va., S.C., Ohio, Ky., Tenn., Ind., who are ‘‘carriers of 
property in interstate commerce operating wholly within 
a single state pursuant to registration under second 








Pressures - 2 


proviso of Section 206 (a) (1) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.”’ 

Registrant -- MACLEAY, LYNCH and MACDONALD, 
1625 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/6/61. 

Legislative Interest -- In opposition to S 320 and 
HR 2483 (bills amending the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to federal registration of state motor carrier 
certificates.) 

Expenses -- $50 hourly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., 2 
North Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Registrant -- ANTHONY P.DONADIO, general coun- 
sel, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., 2 North Charles 
St., Baltimore 1, Md. Filed 3/13/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation in any way af- 
fecting railroads.’’ 


@ EMPLOYER =-- Chanslor-Western Oil Development 
Co., 560 South Main St., Los Angles, Calif. 

Registrant -- BYRON SKELTON, First National 
Building, Temple, Texas. Filed 3/24/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘In favor of HR 2184.’’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Christman Corp., 120 Wall St. New 
York, N.Y. 

Registrant -- PURCELL & NELSON, 910 17th St, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/23/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Clarification of provisions 
relative to importation of direct consumption sugar par- 
ticularly HR 5463, to amend and extend the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended.,’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Devalin Corp., Little and 
Christman (1956 Almanac p. 672, 687); Detroit Bakery 
Employer’s Council, Government Development Bartk for 
Puerto Rico (1958 Almanac p. 636, 638); Nicaragua 
Sugar Estates Ltd. (1960 Almanac p. 681). 


@ EMPLOYER == National Assn. of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies, 537 Washington Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Registrant -- CHARLES M. NOONE, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington 5, D.C. Filed 3/1/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation relating to 
companies licensed under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 including the Small Business Investment Act 
Amendments of 1961, S 902 and S 903, which we favor.’’ 

Compensation -- $500 monthly. 

Expenses -- $100 monthly. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -=- NATIONAL COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE FOR EXPORT CREDIT GUARAN- 
TEES, One Liberty St., New York 5,N.Y. Filed 3/23/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Establishment of an export 
credit guarantee corporation under Federal charter with 
Federal and private directors and private stockholders.”’ 

2. Registrant -- HOWARD CHASE ASSOCIATES, INC., 
1025 Conn, Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/8/61. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 

Compensation -- $1,250 monthly. 

Expenses -- $1,500 monthly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Natomas Co., 111 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Registrant -- WARNER W, GARDNER, 734 15th St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C, Filed 3/15/61. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘...obtain legislative relief, 
by a bill similar to HR 12691, (relating to determination 
of stock ownership of personal holding companies) in the 
next session of Congress.’’ 

Compensation -- $50 hourly. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- NEW YORK WORLD’S 
FAIR 1964-1965 CORP., P.O. Box 1964, Flushing 52, 
N.W. Filed 3/22/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Supporting legislation au- 
thorizing the design, construction and operation of a 
Federal Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair to be held 
in 1964 and 1965.”’ 

2. Registrant -- F. BOURNE UPHAM III, director of 
federal and state exhibits, New York World’s Fair Corp., 
1001 Conn. Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/22/61. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 

Expenses -- $1,000 yearly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Registrant -- WILLIAM W. WOODRUFF, 1730 K 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/3/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Matters pertaining to the 
generation, transmission and distribution of electrical 
energy. Matters pertaining generally to the natural gas 
industry.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Woodruff was the fourth 
individual to register in the employ of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. since 1947. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Restonic Corp., Serta Associates Inc., 
666 N. Lake Shore Dr. and Sealy Inc., 925 N. Halstead 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Registrant -- SIGMUND TIMBERG, 815 15thSt. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Filed 3/24/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘In support of S 1396 a bill 
to amend Sections 5, 45 and others of the Lanham Trade- 
mark Act (15 U.S.C. Sec. 1051 et seq).’’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Spring Air Co., 666 N. Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

1. Registrant -- Ex-SEN. EDWARD J. THYE (R Minn., 
1947-1959), Northfield, Minn. Filed 3/3/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Trade mark licensing, and 
particularly in support of amending Title 15 U.S.C. 
Sections 1050 et seq. to enable small business concerns 
to compete effectively with large competitors through 
nationally advertised brands licensed to them.’’ 

Compensation -- $250 daily while engaged. 

Expenses -- $50 daily while engaged. 

2. Registrant -- CHARLES L. STEWART, 231 La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. Filed 3/3/61. 

Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 

Compensation -- $200 daily while engaged. 

Expenses -- $30 daily while engaged. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Registrant -- DAVID A. SHEPARD, executive vice 
president and director, Standard Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Filed 3/10/61. 


Legislative Interest -- ‘‘...legislation affecting the 
interests of employer.’’ 
Previous Registrations -- Shepard was the second 


individual to register in the employ of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey since 1959. 
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@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- STRUCTURAL CLAY 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY DEPLETION COMMITTEE, Acme 
Brick Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. Filed 3/22/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘General interest in any 
legislation affecting clay depletion allowance; for SJ Res 
63 in principle and for amending 26 U.S.C. 613.’ 

2. Registrant -- GRAVELLE, WHITLOCK, MARKET & 
TAIT, 1032 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. Filed 
3/22/61. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 
Compensation -- $150 daily. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Superior Oil Company, 550 S. Flower 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

1. Registrant -- HOWARDB. KECK, president, Superior 
Oil Company, 550 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Filed 3/13/61. 

2. Registrant -- ROGER E. JOHNSON, 812 Wire Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Filed 3/21/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation directly or in- 
directly affecting the petroleum industry.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Keck and Johnson were the 
fourth and fifth individuals to register in the employ of 
Superior Oil Co. since 1955. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Tobacco Institute Inc., 910 17thSt.N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
1. Registrant -- GEORGE VENABLE ALLEN, 4730 Que- 
bec St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Filed 3/23/61. 
2. Registrant -- NED JOHNSTON, 4539 Everett St., 
Kensington, Md. Filed 3/23/61. 


@ EMPLOYER -- United States Cane Sugar Refiner’s 
Assn., 1001 Conn. Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Registrant -- HAROLD BURKE, 1001 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/1/61. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation involving 
sugar.”’ 
Previous Registrations -- U.S. Cane Sugar Refiner’s 
Assn. (1947 Almanac p. 761, 1959 Almanac p. 702). 


Citizens Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- LIBERTY LOBBY, 825 
DuPont Circle Building, Washington 6, D.C. Filed3/6/61. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Against Kennedy’s 5-point 
program; for Bailey-Mason Bill, HR 17 (amendmerts to 
the Tariff Act of 1930); for Connally Reservation; against 
Socialism.”’ 
Expenses -- $1,000 monthly. 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Rural Electric Cooperative 

Assn., 2000 Florida Ave. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Registrant -- TERRY GUNN, 2000 Florida Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C, Filed 3/6/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation affecting the 
rural electrification program provided for under the REA 
Act of 1936, as amended.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Gunn was the eleventh in- 
dividual to register in the employ of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Assn. since 1947. 


Foreign Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Dr. Hans J.V. Tiedemann, P.O. Box 16, 
Kyobashi Post Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
Registrant -- JOHN H. MACVEY, 1025 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/6/61. 
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Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legal counsel for Dr. Tiede- 
mann and family with respect to HR 1663, a bill for the 
relief of Dr. Tiedemann and family.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Dr. Hans J.V. Tiedemann 
(1960 Almanac p. 681). 


Individuals 


@ EMPLOYER -- Robert S. Gerstell, 800 Maxwell St., 
Easton, Pa., president of Alpha Portland Cement Co.; 
Carl E, Weller, 3276 Nazareth Road, Easton, Pa., presi- 
dent of Weller Electric Co. 

Registrant -- RICHARD H. APPERT, lawyer, 14 
Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. Filed 3/3/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislative relieffrom U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in Knetsch v. U.S. 81 S.Ct. 132. 
Specifically in support of HR 4271, to permit the deduc- 
tion for federal income tax purposes of certain amounts 
paid in connection with annuity contracts, or similar 
legislation.’’ 


Labor Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, 400 Ist St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Registrant -- JUNIUS E. COBEAN SR., 109 E. Wind- 
sor Ave,, Alexandria, Va. Filed 3/15/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation of interest to 
railroad employees and labor in general.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- Cobean was the twentieth 
individual to register in the employ of Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks since 1946. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, P.O. Box 471, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

Registrant -- HOWARD MUNRO, 815 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Filed 3/8/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Maintaining the Panama 
line status quo and other matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the employees on the Canal Zone.’’ 

Compensation -- $875 monthly. 

Expenses -- $860 monthly. 

Previous Registrations -- Canal Zone Central Labor 
Union and Metal Trades Council (1950 Almanac p. 784; 
1953 Almanac p. 600; 1955 Almanac p. 705). 


@ EMPLOYER -- International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Registrant -- J. TAYLOR SOOP, 400 Ist St. N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C, Filed 3/2/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Interested in legislation af- 
fecting railroad workers.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (1954 Almanac p. 704; 1956 Alma- 
nac p. 690; 1957 Almanac p. 768; 1958 Almanac p. 656; 
1960 Almanac p. 683). 


@ EMPLOYER -- National Rural Letter Carriers Assn., 
1040 Warner Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

Registrant -- MAX H. JORDAN, vice president, Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Assn., 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington 4, D.C. Filed 3/3/61. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘All legislation under consid- 
eration in the Congress affecting postal employees.’’ 

Previous Registrations -- Jordan was the eighth in- 
dividual to register in the employ of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Assn. since 1947, 
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Presidential Report 





TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MARCH 23 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Kennedy’s March 23 press 
conference, the 8th of his term, held one week after the 7th (Weekly Report 
p. 444): 


THE PRESIDENT: I want to make a brief statement about 
Laos. It is, I think, important for all Americans to understand 
this difficult and potentially dangerous problem. In my last con- 
versation with General Eisenhower the day before the Inaugura- 
tion on January 19, we spent more time on this hard matter than 
on any other thing, and since then it has been steadily before the 
Administration as the most immediate of the problems that we 
found upon taking office. Our special concern with the problem 
in Laos goes back to 1954, That year at Geneva a large group of 
powers agreed to a settlement of the struggle for Indochina. Laos 
was one of the new states which had recently emerged from the 
French union, and it was the clear premise of the 1954 settlement 
that this new country would be neutral, free of external domination 
by anyone. The new country contained contending factions, but in 
its first years real progress was made toward a unified and neutral 
status. But the efforts of aCommunist dominated group to destroy 
this neutrality never ceased. 

In the last half of 1960, a series of sudden maneuvers 
occurred, and the Communists and their supporters turned to a 
new and greatly intensified military effort to take over. These 
three maps show the area of effective Communist domination as 
it was last August with the colored portions up on the right hand 
corner being the areas held and dominated by the Communists at 
that time. And now next, in December of 1960, three months ago, 
the Red area having expanded, and now from December 20 to the 
present date near the end of March, the Communists control a 
much wider section of the country. 

In this military advance, the local Communist forces, known 
as the Pathet Lao, have had increasing support and direction from 
outside. Soviet planes, I regret to say, have been conspicuous in 
a large-scale airlift into the battle area. Over 100 -- 1,000 
sorties since last December 13th, plus a whole supporting set of 
combat specialists, mainly from Communist North Viet Nam, and 
heavier weapons have been provided from outside, all with the 
clear object of destroying by military action the agreed neutrality 
of Laos. 

It is this new dimension of externally supported warfare that 
creates the present grave problem. The position of this Admin- 
istration has been carefully considered, and we have sought to 
make it just as clear as we know how, to the Governments con- 
cerned: 

First, we strongly and unreservedly support the goal of a 
neutral and independent Laos, tied to no outside power or 
group of powers, threatening no one, and free from any domin- 
ation. Our support for the present duly constituted govern- 
ment is aimed entirely and exclusively at that result, and if 
in the past there has been any possible ground for misunder- 
standing of our desire for a truly neutral Laos, there should be 
none now. 

Second, if there is to be a peaceful solution, there must be a 
cessation of the present armed attacks by externally supported 
Communists. If these attacks do not stop, those who support a 
truly neutral Laos will have to consider their response. The 
shape of this necessary response will, of course, be carefully 
considered, not only here in Washington, but in the SEATO Con- 
ference with our allies which begins next Monday. 

SEATO, the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, was organized 
in 1954, with strong leadership from our last Administration, and 
all members of SEATOhave undertaken special treaty responsibil- 
ities towards an aggression in Laos. 

No one should doubt our resolutions on this point. We are 
faced with a clear and one-sided threat of a change in the inter- 
nationally agreed position of Laos. This threat runs counter to the 
will of the Laotian people, who wish only to be independent and 
neutral, 


It is posed rather by the military operations of internal dis- 
sident elements directed from outside the country. This is what 
must end if peace is to be achieved in Southeast Asia. 

Thirdly, we are earnestly in favor of constructive negotiation 
among the nations concerned and among the leaders of Laos which 
can help Laos back to the pathway of independent and genuine 
neutrality. We strongly support the present British proposal of a 
prompt end of hostilities and prompt negotiation. We are always 
conscious of the obligation which rests upon all members ofthe 
United Nations to seek peaceful solutions to problems of this sort. 
We hope that others may be equally aware of this responsibility. 

My fellow Americans, Laos is far away from America, but the 
world is small. Its two million people live in a country three times 
the size of Austria. The security of all Southeast Asia will be 
endangered if Laos loses its neutral independence, Its own safety 
runs with the safety of us all, in real neutrality observed by all. 

I want to make it clear to the American people and to all of 
the world that all we want in Laos is peace and not war, a truly 
neutral government and not a cold war pawn, a settlement con- 
cluded at the conference table and not on the battlefield. 

Our response will be made in close cooperation with our 
allies and the wishes of the Laotian Government, We will not be 
provoked, trapped or drawn into this or any other situation but | 
know that every American will want his country to honor its 
obligations to the point that freedom and security of the free world 
and ourselves may be achieved. 

Careful negotiations are being conducted with many countries 
at the present time in order to see that we have taken every 
possible course to insure a peaceful solution. Yesterday the 
Secretary of State informed the members and leaders of the 
Congress, and the House and Senate, in both parties, of the situa- 
tion and brought them up to date. We will continue to keep them 
and the country fully informed as the situation develops. 


SOVIET REACTION 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what reaction you may 
have had from the Russians, either directly orindirectly, perhaps 
through the British, with respect to the approach you suggest on 
this problem? 

THE PRESIDENT: The British have had a conversation with 
the Russians, but I think it is impossible at the present time to 
make any clear judgment as to what the nature of the response will 
be. We are hopeful that it will be favorable to the suggestion we 
have made, and the suggestion the British have made for a cease 
fire and negotiations of the matter. 


STATE OF ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, a number, or several rather relatively 
highly placed economists in government have said recently that 
the state of the economy is improving and an upturn may be ex- 
pected in April or May. How do you, sir, view the current state 
of the economy? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that there are evidences of 
some improvement in the economy. The question of course is 
whether the upturn which usually comes in the spring will be 
sufficient to reduce the unemployment percentage, which is high 
today, to a figure which is more in accordance with the full em- 
ployment in our society. 

We also have to consider whether the upturn will bring us to 
the use of our national capacity and whether that upturn will be 
the beginning of a sustained economic growth this year, and in 
the immediate years to come. It is impossible to make any judg- 
ment at this time in March on these factors with any precision. 


MILITARY MOVEMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports, sir, that some 
portions of our Navy, some portions of our Marines, have been 
alerted and are moving toward that area. Could you tell us 
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something of that, sir, and would it be safe to assume that we are 
preparing to back up our words, as you have outlined them here? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think that my statement is clear and 
represents the views I wish to express at the present time, and I 
am hopeful that it will be possible for us to see a peaceful solu- 
tion arrive in a difficult matter. I would let the matter rest at 
this point with that. 


TIME LIMIT 


Q. Mr. President, is there any kind of indicated deadline or 
time limit by which this Government will consider that further 
action is necessary unless hostilities have ceased in Laos? 

THE PRESIDENT: No time limit has been given, but quite 
obviously we are anxious to see an end to overt hostilities as 
soon as possible so that some form of negotiations can be carried 
on. We are -- but there has been no precise time limit set. 

Q. Sir, I did not mean an ultimatum. I did mean in terms of 
an indicated time limit in our own minds. If this drags on for a 
week or two weeks or three weeks, is there some time in there? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think the matter, of course, be- 
comes increasingly serious as the days go by, and that is why we 
are anxious to see if it is possible at the present time to reach an 
agreement on a cease fire. The longer it goes on, the less 
satisfactory it is. 


DANGER OF TAKEOVER 


Q. Mr. President, that map would indicate that the Com- 
munists have taken over a good part of Laos. Have your advisers 
told you what the -- how dangerous the military situation is there? 
Is there a real danger that the Communists will take over the 
whole kingdom? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, quite obviously progress has been 
made, substantial progress has been made by the Communists 
towards that objective in recent weeks, and the capital, the royal 
capital of Luang Prabang has been endangered, and progress has 
been made southward toward the administrative capital of Vien- 
tiane. It is for this reason that we are so concerned and have felt 
the situation to be so critical. 

Q. Yes, sir. Do you know how much time the supporters of 
the Laos Government might have for diplomacy? In other words, 
is there a danger of a quick takeover by the Communists? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would say that we are hopeful that we can 
get a quick judgment as to what the prospects are going to be there. 
I think that every day is important. 


VIET NAMESE INVOLVEMENT 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned earlier in your statement 
that there were dissident elements in Viet Nam who were carrying 
on this warfare. There have been many reports of North Viet 
Namese troops involved. Do we have any intelligence or informa- 
tion that would bear out these reports? 

THE PRESIDENT: The phrase ‘‘dissident elements,”’ I be- 
lieve, referred to the internal group and I also stated that there 
have been -- there has been evidence of groups from Viet Nam or 
North Viet Nam who have been involved. 


MEETING WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Q. Mr. President, have the events of the past week changed 
your view on the advisability of a meeting between you and Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. 


MINIMUM WAGE COVERAGE 


Q. Mr. President, we are getting conflicting reports in the 
Capital as ‘to your willingness to accept a compromise on this 
minimum wage bill, particularly in regard to coverage. Can you 
give us a little information on what your position is on this? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am anxious -- I supported the bill 
that came out of the committee for $1.25 with expanded coverage 
over a period of time, and also expanded coverage of nearly four 
million. I am hopeful that that bill will pass or a bill as close as 
possible to it would pass. 

I find it difficult to know why anyone would oppose seeing 
somebody, by 1963, paid $1.25 in interstate commerce. The new 
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coverage we are talking about in businesses which make over $1 
million a year. I find it difficult to understand how anybody 
could object to paying anybody who works in a business which 
makes over $1 million a year, by 1963, $50 a week. I think any- 
one who is paid less than that must find it extremely difficult to 
maintain themselves and their family. 

I consider it to be avery minimum wage. So that I am hopeful 
that the House will pass legislation as close to the bill that came 
out of the committee as possible and -- because I must say we 
are talking about a standard for fellow Americans, and millions 
of them, and I must say | think that it is in the public interest to 
pass that bill as closely as possible to the House committee bill. 


IMPORTANCE OF LAOS 


Q. Mr. President, there appears to be some national 
unawareness of the importance of a free Laos to the security of 
the United States and to the individual American. Could you 
spell out your views on that a little further. 

THE PRESIDENT: Quite obviously, geographically Laos 
borders on Thailand, with which the United States has treaty 
obligations under the SEATO Agreement of 1954. And it borders 
on South Vietnam, or borders on Vietnam, to which the United 
States has very close ties, and also which is a signatory of the 
SEATO Pact. The aggression against Laos itself was referred 
to in the SEATO Agreement. 

So that given the nature of the geography and its location and 
the commitments which the United States has, and obligations which 
the United States has assumed toward Laos as well as the sur- 
rounding country as well as other signatories of the SEATO Pact, 
it is quite obvious if the Communists were able to move in and 
dominate this country, it would endanger the security of and the 
peace of all of Southeast Asia. And as a member of the United 
Nations and as a signatory of the SEATO Pact, and as a country 
which is concerned with the strength of the cause of freedom 
around the world, that quite obviously affects the security of the 
United States. 


QUESTION OF VIABILITY 


Q. Mr. President, the United States has made the position 
all of the way through on this that we want a neutral Laos, 
but isn’t it true that Laos has a non-viable economy and can’t 
exist as an independent country? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think it can exist. That was the 
premise under which the 1954 Agreements were signed. It may 
require economic assistance but there are many countries which 
are neutral, which have received economic assistance from one 
side or the other, and some of those countries are in Southeast 
Asia and some of them are geographically quite close to Laos, 
so that I don’t think that the final test of a neutral country is 
completely the state of its economy. The test of a neutral country 
is whether one side or another dominates it and uses it, in the 
phrase I referred to, as a pawn in the cold war. We would like it 
to occupy a neutral category, as does Cambodia. 


SOVIET STRATEGY 


Q. Mr. President, what is your valuation of the theory 
that perhaps the Russians are so active in Laos to keep the 
Chinese Communists out? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I wouldn’t attempt to make a judg- 
ment about a matter on which we have incomplete information. 
I think the facts of the matter are that there has been external 
activity and that it has helped produce the result you see on the 
map, and this isof concerntous. I am hopeful that those countries 
which have been supporting this effort will recognize that this is a 
matter of great concern to us and that they will be agreeable to 
the proposal which we have made in the interests of peace. 


TRAVEL PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, are you planning a visit to Venezuela or 
any other areas of Latin America within the next several months? 

THE PRESIDENT: Latin America? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Q, Caracas? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I have no plans for any trip. 


No, I am not. 
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CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 


Q. Mr. President, the Civil War Centennial Commission has 
decided it has no authority to provide hotel rooms for Negroes who 
attend sessions in the South. What is your reaction to that deci- 
sion? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the Centennial Commission is an 
official body of the United States Government, Federal funds are 
contributed to sustaining it, and there have been appointments made 
by the Federal Government to the Commission. It is my strong 
belief that any program of this kind in which the United States is 
engaged should provide facilities and meeting places which do not 
discriminate on the ground of race or color. I have received the 
response to my original letter to General Grant, and I am in 
contact or going to be in contact again with General Grant to see 
if we can work out a solution which recognizes the principle that 
I have just enunciated, because we cannot leave the situation as 
it is today. 


LAOS PROSPECTS 


Q. Mr. President, in the event that your strong efforts to 
reach a neutral Laos go unheeded, would you possibly consider it 
necessary then for SEATO to intervene, or would you spell out 
a little more clearly what would have to take place? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think a careful reading of my statement 
makes clear what the various prospects are and the critical nature 
of them. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Q. Mr. President, your foreign aid message, particularly 
the provision for long term borrowing, has had a rather mixed 
reception on the Hill. I wonder, sir, could you tell us, in view of 
the traditional Congressional abborence of long term commitments, 
by what steps you are planning to persuade the country that this 
is necessary? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I think that it provides far more 
effective use of the funds that are available. It is very hard for 
us to say to X Country that ‘We are prepared to join you in eco- 
nomic development if you will make the following contributions 
towards your own development, investments, tax changes and all 
the rest”’’ if we are only able to say ‘‘We can do this onlyona12 
month basis.’’ If we could say, ‘‘We will join over a five year 
period of development for the economy of this country which will 
give you some hope of improving the standards of living of your 
people and maintaining freedom’’, it seems to me that is a far 
more effective use of our money. One of the reasons why so 
much money, I think, has been wasted in Mutual Security programs 
in recent years has been because they are financed on a year to 
year basis and no evident progress is made within the countries 
towards a viable economy. So I must say that I recognize that the 
Congress has clear responsibilities for annual appropriations. 
We are only talking about long term funding for loans. The Con- 
gress would still continue to have its annual appropriations for 
any other funds, including those which involve military grants. 
And I would feel that the kind of program we suggested offers 
the best use of the dollar in these areas. I think progress can 
be made this way. If we don’t get it, I think we will continue to 
see some of the drift we have seen in these programs in the past. 


RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


Q. Mr. President, what are your plans for coordinating our 
transportation, to save the railroads and keep them running, 
especially to move missiles? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think -- I have seen no evidence that 
the missile, the movement of missiles, is endangered at the 
present time or in prospect. The problem of commuters, the 
problem of the financial integrity of the railroads and their move- 
ment is in danger -- is in critical position in some areas, It is 
a matter of concern to the Congress and this Administration. 
We are examining what we can usefully do. 


HOUSING SEGREGATION 


Q. Mr. President, during the campaign you made a pledge, 
I believe, that if you became President you would issue an execu- 
tive order to ban segregation in Federal housing projects. | 
wondered if you had any plans to implement that pledge any time 
in the near future? 


THE PRESIDENT: Weareconsidering those areas. We have 
already, as you know, in one area, the area of employment by 
Government contractors, issued an extremely strong, the strongest 
Federal order that has ever been issued, with detailed facilities 
for implementation. 

We are considering other executive orders that could be 
usefully issued. In addition, the Department of Justice is moving 
ahead in carrying out the Congressional mandate in regard to 
voting. This matter of use of executive authority in order to 
establish equality of opportunity in all areas is a matter which 
will have the continuing interest of this Administration. 


RELATIONS WITH SOVIETS 


Q. Mr. President, taking the aggressive Communist attitude 
on Laos, together with the negative Russian posture at the opening, 
the reopening, of negotiations in Geneva for the test ban, does this 
combination of circumstances disappoint you about the prospect 
of really improved relations with the Soviet Union? 

THE PRESIDENT: I am hopeful that it will be possible for 
the United States to make progress towards lessening tension in 
our relations with the Soviet Union. Quite obviously this is a 
critical area. I think the kind of response that we get to our efforts 
for peace in this area will tell us something about what kind of a 
future our world is going to have, and we will have to wait and see 
what that response will be. 

I can perhaps give you a better answer as to what our long- 
range prospects will be after we see what happens here. 

Q. Mr. President, concerning the -- 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sorry, Mr. Alexander. 


QUESTION OF WAR 


Q. Mr. President, if these responses aren’t forthcoming and 
aren’t favorable on your proposals here, and we have a shoot, would 
you use your executive orders and authority, or is the purpose of 
Mr. Rusk going to the Senators in preparation of asking for a 
declaration of war in case it really becomes a shooting matter? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it would be best to consider it as 
I stated it inmy statement. The prospects, alternative responsibi- 
lities -- I have stated them, I think, as clearly as today they can 
be stated. We will know a good deal more in the coming days. 


‘BOOK GAP’ 


Q. Mr. President, concerning another aspect of this Com- 
munist threat, Russia and Red China publish an estimated three 
to four billion books a year, sending a large proportion to the non- 
committed nations, and an AP story says that our USIA was able 
to send only a trifling fraction to these countries. 

Last year, I guess less than five million. Does this book gap 
-- doesn’t this present a tremendous obstacle to our winning the 
minds of the uncommitted peoples, anddoes your Administration 
plan to close this gap? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, lagree both the Chinese Communists 
and the Russians have poured large sums of money into subsidiz- 
ing cheap book publications which have poured into many sections 
of the world, and is a matter of concern. I think the point is 
excellent. Mr. Murrow has been considering what we could do 
in an expanded way in this area. There are other areas where 
they have also made a greater effort, radio broadcasts, to Africa 
and so on, as well as exchanges. So we have the whole problem, of 
which books is a part, inthis struggle between freedom and control. 


ADEQUACY OF CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


Q. Mr. President, I have a question about conventional forces 
in relation to the Laos situation. You have been reviewing the 
recommendations of your Secretary of Defense on conventional 
forces. Have you come to any decision on building them up, and 
have you found them adequate to deal with the Laos situation -- 

T!E PRESIDENT: We will be sending a message on Monday 
or Tuesday on those changes we are going to make in defense and 
at that time we will give, I think, a more adequate response than 
I could give here to your question. We are going to discuss the 
entire military budget. Quite obviously we are stretched around 
the world with commitments to dozens of countries and it does 
raise the question of our --of whether agreater effort should not 
be made. 
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VALUE OF PAST AID 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us, sir, whatin your opinion 
this country has obtained out of its roughly $310 million worth of 
aid sent in the past six or seven years to Laos? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Laos is not yet a Communist country, 
and it is my hope that it will not be. 


MEETING WITH GROMYKO 


Q. Mr. President, are you contemplating a further -- a 
meeting with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko within the next 
week or have you one scheduled with him? 

THE PRESIDENT: A further meeting? I don’t see what you 
mean. 

Q. A meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I have no plans for a meeting. 


VIET NAM STATUS 


Q. Mr. President, because it is such an obvious move, can 
you tell us what Mr. Salinger handed you just a moment ago? 
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THE PRESIDENT: Well, he handed me -- I will not draw the 
cloak of executive privilege around that. The point was made that 
Viet Nam, these are the sorts of things he knows, that Viet Nam is 
not a signatory of the SEATO Pact, but is a protocol country of 
SEATO, 


REVENUE ESTIMATES 


Q. Mr. President, do you agree with Secretary Dillon’s 
estimate that corporate profits for fiscal 1962 will be about $3 
billion under President Eisenhower's estimate, and, if so, will 
your budget take these lower revenue estimates into account? 

THE PRESIDENT: The budget estimates will be lower than 
were estimated in January, substantially lower than they were 
last October, and a good deal lower than they were estimated to 
be a year ago. We are sending a budget message up tomorrow 
which gives our opinion on what those receipts will be. But the 
economy, as it has slowed down, of course, the profit squeeze 
has been on and the returns to the government have been less, 
which have affected the budget picture. 

THE PRESS: Thank you, Mr. President. 





TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MARCH 24 BUDGET MESSAGE 


Following is the complete text of President Kennedy's Message on Budget 
and Fiscal Policy, submitted to Congress March 24: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
I, BASIC FISCAL POLICIES 


This Administration intends to adhere during the course of its 
term of office to the following basic principles: 

1) Federal revenue and expenditures levels must be ade- 
quate to meet effectively and efficiently those essential needs 
of the nation which require public support as well as, or in 
place of, private effort. We can afford to do what must be 
done, publicly and privately, up to the limit of our economic 
capacity -- a limit we have not even approached for several 
years, 

2) Federal revenues and expenditures -- the Federal Budget 
-- should, apart from any threat to national security, be in 
balance over the years of the business cycle -- running a 
deficit in years of recession when revenues decline and the 
economy needs the stimulus of additional expenditures, -- and 
running a surplus in years of prosperity, thus curbing infla- 
tion, reducing the public debt, and freeing funds for private 
investment. 

3) Federal expenditure and revenue programs should con- 
tirubte to economic growth and maximum employment within 
a setting of reasonable price stability. Because of the limits 
which our balance of payments deficit currently places upon 
the use of monetary policy, especially the lowering of short- 
term interest rates, as a means of stimulating economic 
growth and employment, fiscal policy -- our budget and tax 
policies -- must assume aheavier share of the responsibility. 

4) Each expenditure proposed will be evaluated in terms 
of our national needs and priorities, consistent with the limit- 
ations and objectives described above and compared with the 
urgency of other budgetary requirements. We will not waste 
our resources on inefficient or undesirable expenditure 
simply because the economy is slack -- nor, in order to run 
a surplus, will we deny our people essential services or 
security simply because the economy is prosperous. 

5) As the nation, its needs and their complexity continue 
to grow, Federal non-defense expenditures may also be ex- 
pected to increase, as predicted by a 1960 Bureau of the 
Budget study, and as indicated by the nearly 45% increase 
from fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1961 in expenditures other than 
national security. But we must not allow expenditures to 
rise of their own momentum, without regard to value received, 
prospective revenues, economic conditions, the possibilities 
of closing out old activities when initiating new ones, and the 
weight of current taxes on the individual citizen and the eco- 
nomy. It is my determined purpose to be a prudent steward 


of the public funds -- to obtain a dollar’s worth of results for 
every dollar we spend. 


Il, THE FISCAL 1961 BUDGET INHERITED BY 
THIS ADMINISTRATION 


While this Message is concerned primarily with the Budget 
for fiscal 1962 now before the Congress, necessary perspective 
and background are supplied by a re-examination of the fiscal 
1961 Budget, adopted by the Congress last year, reviewed in my 
predecessor’s January Budget Message and inherited in its final 
stage by this Administration. 

When originally submitted in January of 1960, the Fiscal 
1961 Budget showed a surplus of $4.2 billion. By the time of the 
mid-year Budget Review, the estimated surplus had shrunk to 
$1.1 billion. In the final Budget Message in January, it was 
estimated to be less than $80 million. Without any change in 
substantive content or policy, that Budget upon later examination 
proved to be substantially out of balance. These changes reflect 
the Recession -- induced decline in revenues as well as the diffi- 
culty always present in making Budget and economic forecasts. 
The January restatement of the 1961 Budget, simply in terms of its 
own programs and estimates and without regard to any new 
decisions or policies by this Administration. 

@ Optimistically estimated fiscal 1961 tax revenues by 
assuming a much rosier economy; 

@ Unrealistically assumed that the Congress would enact a 
record (though necessary) postal rate increase totalling some 
$843 million a year in time to take effect April first and 
provide $160 million additional in the current fiscal year; 

@ Substantially underestimated the normal flow of defense 
expenditures under the then-existing policies and commit- 
ments by at least half a billion dollars; and 

® Similarly underestimated the amount of funds which would 
be required to pay unemployment benefits to ex-servicemen 
and Federal employees, to meet the demand for authorized 
veterans’ housing loans, and to fulfill the existing commit- 
ments of the Export-Import Bank. 

The deficit thus inherited by this Administration for fiscal 
1961, augmented by the essential anti-recession and national 
security steps already taken or recommended to the Congress, 
is now estimated to total over $2 billion (in contrast with the 
$4.2 billion surplus originally predicted), But itmust be remem- 
bered that fiscal 1961 is clearly a recession year, with all of 
the consequent effects upon both revenues and expenditures. The 
deficit of nearly $12.5 billion in fiscal 1959 serves as a recent 
reminder of the difficulties of balancing the budget in a recession 
year. 


Ill, BALANCING THE BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1962 


On January 30th I made the following pledge to the Congress: 
**...a new Administration must of necessity build on the 
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spending and revenue estimates already submitted. Within 
that framework, barring the development of urgent national 
defense needs or a worsening economy, it is my current 
intention to advocate a program of expenditures which, 
including revenue from a stimulation of the economy, will 
not of and by themselves unbalance the earlier Budget.’’ 
This message is designed to review my recommended budg- 
etary revisions within the framework of that pledge. Omitting 
any increase in the defense budget too urgent to be denied by 
budgetary restrictions, and assuming that our review of the 
economy late in April does not require either a reduction in 
taxes or additional increases in expenditures, enactment of the 
new non-defense programs and appropriations I have transmitted 
will not unbalance the Budget previously submitted by my 
predecessor. 

@ if the Congress enacts or continues in effect all the 
revenue measures requested in that earlier Budget, or pre- 
ferably the alternative measures that I am requesting to 
achieve the same amount of revenue; 

@ if that earlier Budget contained accurate estimates of 
the revenue to be produced by those measures, based on 
accurate assumptions about prospective economic conditions; 

@ if the Congress enacts no spending measures committing 
the Executive Branch to outlays in excess of those requested; 
and 

@ if the earlier Budget contained accurate estimates of 
those expenditures which must necessarily be incurred in 
fiscal 1962 under existing commitments covered by that 
Budget, regardless of Congressional or Executive decisions 
-- for example, entirely apart from any policy changes, a 
large proportion of the Department of Agriculture Budget 


depends upon the effects of economic, crop and weather- 


conditions which must be predicted in advance. 

I have already indicated in my message on the State of the 
Union that my predecessor's Budget for fiscal 1962 ‘‘will remain 
in balance only if...an earlier and sharper up-turnin the economy 
than my economic advisers now think likely produces the tax 
revenues estimated.’’ Nevertheless the present message, and 
the fiscal 1962 Budget revisions it summarizes, are based upon 
a commitment of balancing revenue and expenditures under an 
assumption that the January predictions with respect to these 
four conditions are a valid starting basis for a new Administration. 

The point I wish to stress inthis message is that any Budget- 
ary unbalance at the close of fiscal 1962 will not be the result of 
any non-defense programs I have submitted, for they have been 
carefully limited to a pattern of expenditures no greater than the 
revenues estimated by the earlier Budget, as supplemented by 
those additional revenues which enactment of this program can 
reasonably be expected to stimulate, according to Treasury 
estimates, in fiscal 1962. Other measures I have requested -- 
such as improvements in unemployment compensation, highway 
construction, Social Security, and health insurance for the aged -- 
are all accompanied by their own self-financing provisions. In 
short, new defense recommendations aside, should there be a 
deficit in 1962, it will be the consequence of the over-estimation 
of revenues and under-estimation of expenditures in the January 
budget, and not the result of new policies or programs proposed 
by this Administration. 

In summary, the total expenditures estimated in the January 
budget were $80.9 billion. My proposals, apart from Defense, 
will add about $2.3 billion for a total of $83.2 billion. The effects 
of my economic program on the economy would be reflected in 
additional revenues of about $900 million which, added to the 
January budget figures, would make a total of $83.2 billion of 
receipts, and leave the Budget in balance. 

At the same time, it would be unrealistic to fail to recognize 
that the January Budget estimate of receipts was over-optimistic. 
Based on a more realistic economic outlook and including the 
effect of my economic proposals, it appears more likely that the 
revenues for fiscal year 1962 will be about $81.4 billion. However, 
as the economy returns to satisfactory high levels of economic 
activity, the position of budget balance will be restored. Indeed, 
given full recovery, the present tax system would generate rev- 
enues substantially in excess of the proposed levels of budget 
expenditure. This, then, is the revised budget -- apart from 
defense additions -- that I now present to the Congress: 

@ a budget that is in balance in terms of my pledge of 

January 30; 


@ a budget that is likely to be in deficit unless economic 
conditions rapidly improve to meet the levels predicted in 
the January 16th Budget; 

@ a budget that would be in surplus if the economy were 
operating at or near its full potential. 


IV. OMISSIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS IN THE 
PREVIOUS BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1962 


For Fiscal 1962, however, the January Budget submitted by 
my predecessor assumed a higher rate of economic activity 
during this calendar year than is presently in sight, and thus a 
balanced budget. As already stated, that earlier Budget and its 
assumptions are necessarily the starting point for anew adminis- 
tration. It was on this basis that I made to the Congress on 
January 30 the commitment quoted earlier in this Message. 

But before any new programs or budget increases could 
even be considered by this Administration -- and wholly apart 
from the overly optimistic economic assumptions of the January 
Budget -- we found upon a closer scrutiny of that Budget that 
omitted provision for substantial expenditures for which that 
Administration was committed, and was based upon fundamental 
policy and program assumptions which neither this Administra- 
tion nor the Congress could possibly accept, and which had to be 
altered at considerable cost to what little budgetary leeway 
remained. 


For example: 

(1) The previous administration committed itself, as we 
have also, to extend $100 million in assistance to Chile for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation in the wake of a devastating 
earthquake. But no estimate of expenditures to meet this 
commitment was included in the Budget. 

(2) The earlier Budget recommended, as | do also, the 
construction of a new $114 million linear electron accelerator 
for high energy physics research, But appropriations to 
initiate this project were not specifically recommended in 
the Budget. 

(3) The earlier Budget based its estimate of expenditures 
for the Department of Agriculture’s Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration on the assumption that price supports onevery major 
commodity would be reduced to the lowest level permitted 
by law -- reductions which were never formally recommended 
by the then Secretary of Agriculture, which would never be 
permitted by the Congress and which would have been abo- 
lutely ruinous to our farm economy. Without having to 
actually take such a move, the earlier Budget assumed a 
reduction of cotton price supports from 75% to 70% of parity, 
a reduction of milk from 80% to 76%, rice from 75% to 70% 
and peanuts from 78.6% to 75%. Compared to the average 
levels of the last five years, which indicate how far the former 
Secretary of Agriculture was actually able and willing to 
push supports down when in office, these recommendations 
are down some 9.3 parity points for cotton, 5.5 for peanuts, 
2.4 for milk and 7.9 for rice. 

(4) The earlier Budget recommended a program of Federal 
aid to public schools, limited to aid for construction. But, 
under a highly unusual fiscal proposal, the Budget itself 
included practically no expenditures for this activity. Instead 
it proposed that states and localities float loans which Fed- 
eral taxpayers would help pay off through installment pay- 
ments of school bond interest as well as principal over the 
next 30 years. 

(5) Similarly, aid to higher education was contained in the 
earlier program, as in mine. But again the effect on that 
Budget was deferred by the device of a 20-35 year period of 
installment payments. 

(6) The earlier Budget assumed, completely contrary to 
our urban and economic needs, Congressional termination 
of the Federal farm housing loan programs; no new authority 
for low-income housing;a cut-back in veterans’ and college 
housing loans; and no expansion in urban renewal. In short, 
before funds could be found to finance new and urgently needed 
housing programs, merely meeting the needs of existing 
programs required further additions to the Budget. 

(7) The Federal Government, under the previous Adminis- 
tration as well asthis, has an obligation to meet the educa- 
tional needs of Indian children on reservations. The fact is 
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that several thousand such children in New Mexico, Arizona 
and Alaska have been without any schools at all -- but wholly 
inadequate funds to meet this obligation were included in the 
earlier Budget. 

(8) The earlier Budget proposed that the Congress would 
cut back sharply on its program for constructing airports, 
on the electric and telephone loan programs of the REA and 
on the loan programs of the Farmers Home Administration. 
I do not believe the Congress would have or should now cut 
back these essential programs, and I have recommended 
their expansion. 


V. CHANGES IN THE FISCAL 1962 BUDGET 


This Message is not intended to present a wholly new budget. 
For reasons already stated that is not possible for this fiscal 
year. Nor is it intended to propose any new programs or expen- 
ditures in the non-defense area. With but a few exceptions, the 
items covered by this message and the attached table have been 
previously communicated, with full explanation, to the Congress. 
This message is primarily intended to share with the Congress 
my review of the non-defense changes in Federal activities and 
expenditures already recommended to meet our nation’s needs. 

The funds previously recommended for each Department and 
Agency have been scrutinized as carefully as time would permit, 
from the viewpoint of both the needs of the nation and the ade- 
quacy and efficiency with which these needs are being met. With 
the exception of the national defense program, that review is 
now largely complete, and the new programs and amendments 
resulting therefrom have been transmitted to the Congress or will 
be shortly. 

As already emphasized, these changes of themselves will not 
unbalance the earlier budget -- i.e., their cost in fiscal 1962, 
assuming the accuracy of the previous expenditure estimates, 
will be covered by the revenue previously estimated and the new 
revenues generated bythe program. Butdespite this restraint, and 
the further limitations imposed by the assumptions or omissions 
already mentioned, these changes nevertheless represent what we 
regard to be advances in areas of high priority. While the entire 
list is summarized on the attached table, among the most signi- 
ficant are the following: 

Aid to Education. The largest single increase is in the field of 
education. Our educational needs have become too urgent to 
overlook. The Federal Government must do more to help finance 
improvements in this field -- both for elementary and secondary 
education, and for higher education, 

Funds for scientific research. My recommendations, largely 
in the form of amendments to the 1962 budget, provide a series 
of increases for scientific research -- for oceanography, for high 
energy physics, for saline water conversion, for medical research, 
for National Science Foundation grants for basic research and 
science education, and for various other purposes. These in- 
creases reflect my strong belief that advances in scientific re- 
search are of the utmost importance to the growth of our economy, 
to the welfare of our people, and to the preeminence of our 
scientific achievements, and my conviction that the Federal 
Government must of necessity play a sizeable role in supporting 
such research. 

Health. I have proposed significant measures to strengthen, 
improve and lower the cost of health care -- with self-financed 
health insurance for the aged under Social Security at a net savings 
to the Budget, assistance to medical schools and students, and 
grants to the States for expanded community health services and 
facilities. 

Housing and Community Development. I have recommended 
enactment of a program designed to greatly strengthen urban 
renewal and other existing programs, and add needed new authority 
in such important areas as moderate-income housing, rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of existing housing, and the preservation 
of open spaces. We are also obliged to increase Federal assistance 
for local airport construction. The additional expenditures thus 
entailed, in my judgment, are necessary in our Nation’s future. 

Area Redevelopment. The tragedy of our chronically de- 
pressed areas, and the enormity of their challenge to our economy, 
require no less than the very reasonable program for aid to 
depressed areas which I have recommended and which I am 
confident that the Congress will soon enact. 
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Natural Resource Development, It is not economical to be 
foolishly wasteful rather than prudently conservationist toward the 
country’s natural resources. Ihave proposed modest but symbolic 
increases in funds for conservation and development of forests 
and public domain lands, for the national park system and seashore 
recreational areas, and for navigation and flood control activities; 
and reprogramming of other funds will permit additional reclama- 
tion activities. 

Agriculture. In the field of Agriculture we propose to move 
vigorously in a whollly new direction, to alter fundamentally the 
pattern of the Nation’s agricultural economy with an eventual 
reduction of governmental outlays. Meanwhile, in the short run, 
it is necessary to take various actions which will increase the 
1962 expenditures over those seriously understated inthe January 
budget, as already discussed. The increases are for price sup- 
ports, Rural Electrification Administration and Farmers’ Home 
Administration loans, the school lunch program and special milk 
program, and surplus food distribution at home and abroad. 
These expenditures will raise farm income and increase the use 
of our surplus agricultural commodities. 

Veterans. I am recommending that the Congress enact a 
selective increase in compensation rates for veterans with the 
more severe service-connected disabilities, to offset rises in the 
cost of living since the last increase in 1957 and to adjust rates 
in some categories which are out of line. My budget estimates 
include provision for this purpose. 

Budgetary Transfer Authority -- To achieve greater effective- 
ness and savings in the use of the taxpayers’ funds, the heads of 
the several Government Departments and agencies should have 
the authority to exercise some flexibility in the course of a 
fiscal year to meet new situations or changing circumstances. 
Therefore, I am asking the Congress, in enacting appropriations 
for each Department and agency, to provide the necessary authority 
for the transfer of a modest amount or percentage of the funds 
and personnel available to an agency head for operating expenses, 
to be used only as needed to meet unforeseen high priority 
requirements, and to be controlled by the Bureau of the Budget 
through the regular budgetary apportionment process. In this 
way, the funds appropriated by the Congress can be utilized with 
the utmost efficiency. 








VI, FEDERAL REVENUES 


Mention has already been made of the revenue estimates for 
fiscal 1962 and the necessity for Congressional enactment of all 
measures necessary to product those revenues. My earlier 
message on Highways contained recommendations for the user 
taxes needed to assure a satisfactory rate of progress on highway 
construction at levels previously recommended by my prede- 
cessor. This Administration will not permit funds for this pro- 
gram to be diverted from general revenues, Other tax recommen- 
dations, designed to stimulate modernization of plant and equip- 
ment, and to achieve greater tax equity without any material 
change in overall revenues, will be contained in a subsequent 
message. 

Three additional points are more appropriately contained in 
this message: 


1) Postal Rates -- The January Budget submitted by my 
predecessor called for an additional $843 million in postal 
revenues to eliminate the deficit inthat Department's operations. 
Such an increase must be effective July 1 to close the gap between 
postal expenditures and postal revenues; and, building on the 
previous Budget, this Administration’s Budget requires an equal 
amount. I urge the Congresstoclose this gap; and I have directed 
the Postmaster General to review carefully and intensively all 
services and activities of the Post Office with a view toward 
improving efficiency and reducing costs. 

2) Tax enforcement -- I want to reemphasize my earlier 
request to the Congress for additional funds for the Internal 
Revenue Service. More and better qualified agents can both 
increase the collection of Federal revenues and help curb cor- 
ruption in and out of government, racketeering and organized 
crime. 

3) The debt limit -- My predecessor’s message in January, 
even in assuming balanced budgets in both fiscal 1961 and 1962, 
pointed to the seasonal pattern of tax collections as necessitating 
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another increase in the debt limit. The permanent debt limit of 
$285 billion, presently exceeded, has been superseded by a tem- 
porary limit of $293 billion which expires next June 30. 

Inasmuch as the federal debt will exceed $285 billion on 
June 30, a new increase in the ceiling will be required before 
that date. 

I urge the Congress to enact an increase that will provide 
sufficient flexibility to permit sound management of the debt and 
of our budget expenditures. I amdelaying the specific recommen- 
dation until early May so that we may have the advantage of the 
very latest estimates of revenues and expenditures. 


CONCLUSION 


This message reviews the current budget outlook and des- 
cribes my philosophy concerning budget and fiscal policy. We seek 
to achieve the vigorous and sustained growth of the economy that 
will make possible a balance in the Federal budget. If we use 
our fiscal resources wisely, we canmake tangible progress toward 
the achievement of our national and international objectives. 
Toward this end, I ask the cooperation of the Congress and the 
American people. 

John F, Kennedy 





TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S MARCH 28 DEFENSE BUDGET MESSAGE 


Following is the complete text of President Kennedy's Special Message on 
Defense Budget, submitted to Congress March 28: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


In my role as Commander-in-Chief of the American Armed 
Forces, and with my concern over the security of this nation now 
and in the future, no single question of policy has concerned me 
more since entering upon these responsibilities than the adequacy 
of our present and planned military forces to accomplish our 
major national security objectives. 

In January, while ordering certain immediately needed 
changes, I instructed the Secretary of Defense to reappraise our 
entire defense strategy, capacity, commitments and needs in the 
light of present and future dangers. The Secretary of State and 
others have been consulted in this reappraisal, and I have myself 
carefully reviewed their reports and advice. 

Such a review is obviously a tremendous task and it still 
continues. But circumstances do not permit a postponement of 
all further action during the many additional months that a full 
reappraisal will require. Consequently we are now able to present 
the most urgent and obvious recommendations for inclusion in 
the fiscal 1962 Budget. 

Meaningful defense budget decisions, however, are not possible 
without preliminary decisions on defense policy, reflecting both 
current strategic assumptions and certain fundamental principles. 
These basic policies or principles, as stated below, will constitute 
the essential guide-lines and standards to be followed by all civilian 
and military personnel who work on behalf of our nation’s security. 
The Budget which follows, if enacted by the Congress under its 
own solemn duty ‘‘to provide for the common defense,”’ is designed 
to implement these assumptions as we now see them, and to chart 
a fresh, clear course for our security in a time of rising dangers 
and persistent hope. 


I, BASIC DEFENSE POLICIES 


1, The primary purpose of our arms is peace, not war -- to 
make certain that they will never have to be used -- to deter all 
wars, general or limited, nuclear or conventional, large or small 
-- to convince all potential aggressors that any attack would be 
futile -- to provide backing for diplomatic settlement of disputes 
-- to insure the adequacy of our bargaining power for an end to 
the arms race. The basic problems facing the world today are 
not susceptible to a military solution, Neither our strategy nor 
our psychology as a nation -- and certainly not our economy -- 
must become dependent upon the permanent maintenance of a 
large military establishment. Our military posture must be 
sufficiently flexible and under control to be consistent with our 
efforts to explore all possibilities and totake every step to lessen 
tensions, to obtain peaceful solutions and to secure arms limita- 
tions. Diplomacy and defense are no longer distinct alternatives, 
one to be.used where the other fails -- both must complement 
each other, 

Disarmament, so difficult and so urgent, has been much dis- 
cussed since 1945, but progress has not beenmade. Recrimination 
in such matters is seldom useful, and we for our part are deter- 
mined to try again. In so doing, we note that, in the public posi- 
tion of both sides in recent years, the determination to be strong 
has been coupled with announced willingness to negotiate. For 
our part, we know there can be dialectical truth in such a position, 
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and we shall do all we can to prove it in action. This budget is 
wholly consistent with our earnest desire for serious conversation 
with the other side on disarmament. If genuine progress is made, 
then as tension is reduced, so will be our arms. 

2. Our arms will never be used to strike the first blow in 
any attack, This is not a confession of weakness but a statement 
of strength. It is our national tradition. We must offset whatever 
advantage this may appear to hand an aggressor by so increasing 
the capability of our forces to respond swiftly and effectively to 
any aggressive move as to convince any would-be aggressor that 
such a movement would be too futile and costly to undertake. In 
the area of general war, this doctrine means that such capability 
must rest with that portion of our forces which would survive the 
initial attack. We arenot creating forces for a first strike against 
any other nation. We shall never threaten, provoke or initiate 
aggression -- but if aggression should come, our response will 
be swift and effective. 

3. Our arms must be adequate tomeet our commitments and 


ensure our security, without being bound by arbitrary budget 
ceilings. This nation can afford to be strong -- it cannot afford 
to be weak. We shall do what is needed to make and to keep us 
strong. We must, of course, take advantage of every opportunity 
to reduce military outlays as a result of scientific or managerial 
progress, new strategic concepts, a more efficient, manageable 
and thus more effective defense establishment, or international 
agreements for the control and limitation of arms. But we must 
not shrink from additional costs where they are necessary. The 
additional $650 million in expenditures for fiscal 1962 which I am 
recommending today, while relatively small, are too urgent to be 
governed by a budget largely decided before our defense review 
had been completed. _Indeed, in the long run the net effect of all 
the changes I am recommending will be to provide a more eco- 
nomical budget. But I cannot promise that in later years we need 
not be prepared to spend still more for what is indispensable. 
Much depends on the course followed by other nations. As a 
proportion of gross national product, as a share of our total 
Budget, and in comparison with our nation effort in earlier times 
of war, this increase in Defense expenditures is still substantially 
below what our citizens have been willing and are now able to 
support as insurance on their security -- insurance we hope is 
never needed -- but insurance we must nevertheless purchase, 

4, Our arms must be subject to ultimate civilian control and 
command at all times, in war as well as peace. The basic deci- 
sions on our participation in any conflict and our response to any 
threat -- including all decisions relating to the use of nuclear 
weapons, or the escalation of a small war into a large one -- will 
be made by the regularly constituted civilian authorities. This 
requires effective and protected organization, procedures, facili- 
ties and communication in the event of attack directed toward 
this objective, as well as defensive measures designed to insure 
thoughtful and selective decisions by the civilian authorities, This 
message and budget also reflect that basic principle. The Secre- 
tary of Defense and I have had the earnest counsel of our senior 
military advisers and many others -- and in fact they support 
the great majority of the decisions reflected inthis Budget. But I 
have not delegated to anyone else the responsibilities for decision 
which are imposed upon me by the Constitution. 

5. Our strategic arms and defenses must be adequate to 
deter any deliberate nuclear attack on the United States or our 
allies -- by making clear to any potential aggressor that sufficient 
retaliatory forces will be able to survive a first strike and 
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penetrate his defenses in order to inflict unacceptable losses 
upon him. As I indicated in an address to the Senate some 31 
months ago, this deterrence does not depend upon a simple com- 
parison of missiles on hand before an attack. It has been publicly 
acknowledged for several years that this nation has not led the 
world in missile strength. Moreover, we will not strike first in 
any conflict. But what we have and must continue to have is the 
ability to survive a first blow and respond with devastating power. 
This deterrent power depends not only on the number of our 
missiles and bombers, but ontheir state of readiness, their ability 
to survive attack, and the flexibility and sureness with which we 
can control them to achieve our national purpose and strategic 
objectives. 

6. The strength and deployment of our forces in combination 





with those of our allies should be sufficiently powerful and mobile 





to prevent the steady erosion of the Free World through limited 





wars; and it is this role that should constitute the primary mission 





of our overseas forces. Non-nuclear wars, and sub-limited or 
guerilla warfare, have since 1945 constituted the most active and 
constant threat to Free World security. Those units of our forces 
which are stationed overseas, or designed to fight overseas, can 
be most usefully oriented toward deterring or confining those 
conflicts which do not justify and must not lead to a general 
nuclear attack. In the*event of a major aggression that could not 
be repulsed by conventional forces, we must be prepared to take 
whatever action with whatever weapons are appropriate. But 
our objective now isto increase our ability to confine our response 
to non-nuclear weapons, and to lessen the incentive for any 
limited aggression by making clear what our response will 
accomplish. In most areas of the world, the main burden of local 
defense against overt attack, subversion and guerrilla warfare 
must rest on local populations and forces. But given the great 
likelihood and seriousness of this threat, we must be prepared to 
make a substantial contribution in the form of strong, highly 
mobile forces trained in this type of warfare, some of which 
must be deployed in forward areas, with a substantial airlift and 
sealift capacity and prestocked overseas bases. 

7. Our defense posture must be both flexible and determined. 
Any potential aggressor contemplating an attack on any part of 
the Free World with any kind of weapons, conventional or nuclear, 
must know that our response will be suitable, selective, swift 
and effective. While he may be uncertain of its exact nature and 
location, there must be no uncertainty about our determination 
and capacity to take whatever steps are necessary to meet our 
obligations. We must be able to make deliberate choices in 
weapons and strategy, shift the tempo of our production and alter 
the direction of our forces to meet rapidly changing conditions 
or objectives at very short notice and under any circumstances. 
Our weapon systems must be usable in a manner permitting 
deliberation and discrimination as to timing, scope and targets 
in response to civilian authority; and ourdefenses must be secure 
against prolonged re-attack as well as asurprisefirst-strike. To 
purchase productive capacity and to initiate development programs 
that may never need to be used -- as this Budget proposes -- 
adopts an insurance policy of buying alternative future options. 

8. Our defense posture must be designed to reduce the danger 


of irrational or unpremediated general war -- the danger of an 

















unnecessary escalation of a small war into a large one, or of 
miscalculation or misinterpretation of an incident or enemy inten- 
tion, Our diplomatic efforts to reach agreements on the preven- 
tion of surprise attack, an end to the spread of nuclear weapons 
-- indeed all our efforts to end the arms race -- are aimed at 
this objective. We shall strive for improved communication among 
all nations, to make clear our own intentions and resolution, and 
to prevent any nation from underestimating the response of any 
other, as has too often happened in the past. In addition our own 
military activities must be safeguarded against the possibility 
of inadvertent triggering incidents. But even more importantly, 
we must make certain that our retaliatory power does not rest 
on decisions made in ambiguous circumstances, or permit a 
catastrophic mistake. 


* » * 


It would not be appropriate at this time or in this message to 
either boast of our strength or dwell upon our needs and dangers. 
It is sufficient to say that the budgetary recommendations which 
follow, together with other policy, organizational and related 
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changes and studies now underway administratively, are designed 
to provide for an increased strength, flexibility and control in 
our defense establishment in accordance with the above policies. 


Il, STRENGTHENING AND PROTECTING OUR STRATEGIC 
DETERRENT AND DEFENSES 


A. Improving our missile deterrent. As a power which will 
never strike first, our hopes for anything close to an absolute 
deterrent must rest on weapons which come from hidden, moving, 
or invulnerable bases which will not be wiped out by a surprise 
attack, A retaliatory capacity based on adequate numbers of 
these weapons would deter any aggressor from launching or even 
threatening an attack -- an attack he knew could not find or destroy 
enough of our force to prevent his own destruction. 

1, Polaris -- the ability of the nuclear-powered Polaris 
submarine to operate deep below the surface of the seas for 
long periods and to launch its ballistic, solid fuel nuclear- 
armed missiles while submerged gives this weapons system 
a very high degree of mobility and concealment, making it 
virtually immune to ballistic missile attack. 

In the light of the high degree of success attained to date 
in its development, production and operation, I strongly recom- 
mend that the Polaris program be greatly expanded and accel- 
erated. I have earlier directed the Department of Defense, as 
stated in my State of the Union Message, to increase the fiscal 
year 1961 program from 5 submarine starts to 10, and to 
accelerate the delivery of these and other Polaris submarines 
still under construction. This action will provide 5 more 
operational submarines about nine months earlier than pre- 
viously planned. 

For fiscal year 1962, | recommend the construction of 10 
more Polaris submarines, making a total of 29, plus one addi- 
tional tender. These 10 submarines, together with the 10 
programmed for fiscal year 1961, are scheduled to be delivered 
at the rate of one a month or twelve a year, beginning in June 
1963, compared with the previous rate of 5 a year. Under this 
schedule, a force of 29 Polaris submarines can be completed 
and at sea two months before the present program called for 
19 boats, and two years earlier than would be possible under 
the old 5-a-year rate, These 29 submarines, each with a full 
complement of missiles, will be a formidable deterrent force. 
The sooner they are on station, the safer we will be, And our 
emphasis upon a weapon distinguished primarily for its invul- 
nerability is another demonstration of the fact that our posture 
as a nation is defensive and not aggressive. 

I also recommend that the development of the long-range 
Polaris A-3 be accelerated in order to become available a year 
earlier, at an eventual savings in the procurement of the A-2 
system. 

This longer range missile with improved penetration 
capability will greatly enhance the operational flexibility of the 
Polaris force and reduce its exposure to shore-based antisub- 
marine warfare measures. Finally, we must increase the 
allowance of Polaris missilesfor practice firing to provide 
systematic ‘‘proving ground”’ data for determining and improving 
operational reliability. 

The increases in this program, including $15 million in 
new obligational authority for additional crews, constitute the 
bulk of the budget increases -- $1.34 billion in new obligational 
authority on a full funded basis, over a 4 year period though 
only $270 million in expenditures in fiscal 1962. I consider 
this a wise investment in our future. 

2. Minuteman -- another strategic missile system which 
will play a major role inourdeterrent force, with a high degree 
of survivability under ballistic missile attack, is the solid fuel 
Minuteman. This system is planned to be deployed in well- 
dispersed hardened sites and, eventually, in a mobile mode on 
railroad cars. On the basis of the success of tests conducted 
to date and the importance of this system to our over-all 
strategy, I recommend the following steps: 

1) Certain design changes to improve the reliability, 
guidance accuracy, range and re-entry of this missile should 
be incorporated earlier than previously planned, by additional 
funding for research and development. 

2) A more generous allotment of missiles for practice 
firing should, as in the case of the Polaris, be provided to 
furnish more operational data sooner. 
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3) The three mobile Minuteman squadrons funded in the 
January budget should be deferred for the time being and 
replaced by three more fixed-base squadrons (thus increasing 
the total number of missiles added by some two-thirds), 
Development work on the mobile version will continue, 

4) Minuteman capacity production should be doubled to 
enable us to move to still higher levels of strength more 
swiftly should future conditions warrant doubling our produc- 
tion, There are great uncertainties as tothe future capabili- 
ties of others; as to the ultimate outcome of struggles now 
going in many of the world’s trouble spots; and as to future 
technological breakthroughs either by us or any other nation. 
In view of these major uncertainties, itis essential that, here 
again, we adopt an insurance philosophy and hedge our risks 
by buying options on alternative courses of action. We can 
reduce lead-time by providing, now, additional standby produc - 
tion capacity that may never need to be used, or used only 
in part, and by constructing additional bases which events 
may prove could safely have been postponed tothe next fiscal 
year. But that option is well worth the added cost. 

Together, these recommendations for Minuteman will 
require the addition of $96 million in new obligational authority 
to the January budget estimate. 

3. Skybolt -- another type of missile less likely to be com- 
pletely eliminated by enemy attack is the air-to-ground missile 
carried by a plane that can be off the ground before an attack 
commences, Skybolt is a long range (1000 mile) air-launched, 
solid-fuel nuclear-warhead ballistic missile designed to be 
carried by the B-52 and the British V bombers. Its successful 
development and production may extend the useful life of our 
bombers into the missile age -- and its range is far superior 
to the present Hound Dog missiles. 

I recommend that an additional $50 million in new obliga- 
tional authority be added to the 1962 budget to enable this 
program to go forward at an orderly rate. 

B. Protecting our bomber deterrent. The considerably more 
rapid growth projected for our ballistic missile force does not 
eliminate the need for manned bombers -- although no funds 
were included in the January budget for the further procurement 
of B-52 heavy bombers and B-58 medium bombers, and I do not 
propose any. Our existing bomber forces constitute our chief hope 
for deterring attack during this period prior to the completion of 
our missile expansion. However, only those planes that would not 
be destroyed on the ground in the event of a surprise attack 
striking their base can be considered sufficiently invulnerable to 
deter an aggressor. 

I therefore recommend the following steps to protect our 
bomber deterrent: 

1, Airborne alert capacity. That portion of our force 
which is constantly in the air is clearly the least vulnerable 
portion. I am asking for the funds to continue the present level 
of indoctrination training flights, and to complete the stand-by 
capacity and materials needed to place one-eighth of our entire 
heavy bomber force on airborne alert at any time. I also 
strongly urge the re-enactment of Section 512(b) of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act for 1961, which authorizes 
the Secretary of Defense, if the President determines it is 
necessary, to provide for the cost of a full airborne alert as 
a deficiency expense approved by the Congress. 

2. Increased ground alert force and bomb alarms. Strategic 
bombers standing by on a ground alert of 15 minutes can also 
have a high degree of survivability provided adequate and timely 
warning is available. I therefore recommend that the propor- 
tion of our B-52 and B-47 forces on ground alert should be 
increased until about half of our total force is on alert. In 
addition, bomb alarm detectors and bomb alarm signals should be 
installed at key warning and communication points and all SAC 
bases, to make certain that a dependable notification of any 
surprise attack can not be eliminated. $45 million in new 
obligational authority will pay for all of these measures. 

C, Improving our Continental defense and warning systems, 
Because of the speed and destructiveness of the inter-continental 
ballistic missile and the secrecy with which it can be launched, 
timely warning of any potential attack is of crucial importance 
not only for preserving our population but also for preserving a 
sufficient portion of our military forces -- thus deterring such 
an attack before it is launched. For any attacker knows that 
every additional minute gained means that a larger part of our 
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deterrent, 


retaliatory force can be launched before it can be destroyed on 
the ground. We must assure ourselves, therefore, that every 
feasible action is being taken to provide such warning. 

To supplement the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS), on which construction is now proceeding as fast as is 
practical, the satellite-borne Midas system, now under develop- 
ment, is designed to provide about 30 minutes of warning by 
detecting missiles immediately after launching. Together with 
BMEWS, Midas would greatly increase the assurance and reliability 
of timely warning. I recommend that an additional $60 million 
in new obligational authority be added to the 1962 budget to accel- 
erate completion of the development phase of the Midas program, 
with the goal of achieving an operational system at an earlier date. 

For the next several years at least, however, we shall have to 
continue to provide a defense against manned bomber attack. Such 
an attack is most likely to coincide with, or follow, a ballistic 
missile attack seeking to incapacitate our anti-bomber defense 
system. Measures must therefore be taken to enhance the ability 
of the air defense system to cope with a combined attack, I recom- 
mend $23 million in new obligational authority be added to the 
1962 budget for this purpose. 

D, Improving the Command and Control of our Strategic 
The basic policies stated at the beginning of this 
message lay new emphasis on improved command and control -- 
more flexible, more selective, more deliberate, better protected 
and under ultimate civilian authority at all times. This requires 
not only the development and installation of new equipment and 
facilities, but, even more importantly, increased attention to all 
organizational and procedural arrangements for the President and 
others. The invulnerable and continuous command posts and 
communications centers provided in these recommendations (re- 
quiring an additional $16 million in new obligational authority) 
are only the beginning of a major but absolutely vital effort to 
achieve atruly unified, nation-wide, indestructible system to insure 
high-level command, communication and control and a properly 
authorized response under any conditions. 

E, There are a number of other space and research pro- 
grams related to our strategic and continental air defense forces 
which I find require additional support. These include missile 
defense and penetration aids, Dynasoar, Advent, Defender, Dis- 
coverer and certain other programs. An additional $226 million 
in new obligational authority is requested to finance them, 





Ill, STRENGTHENING OUR ABILITY TO DETER 
OR CONFINE LIMITED WARS 


The Free World’s security can be endangered not only by a 
auclear attack, but also by being slowly nibbled away at the peri- 
phery, regardless of our strategic power, by forces of subver- 
sion, infiltration, intimidation, indirect or non-overt aggression, 
internal revolution, diplomatic blackmail, guerilla warfare or a 
series of limited wars. 

In this area of local wars, we must inevitably count on the 
cooperative efforts of other peoples and nations who share our 
concern. Indeed, their interests are more often directly engaged 
in such conflict. The self-reliant are also those whom it is 
easiest to help -- and for these reasons we must continue and 
reshape the Military Assistance Program which I have discussed 
earlier in my special message on foreign aid. 

But to meet our own extensive commitments and needed 
improvements in conventional forces, I recommend the following: 

A. Strengthened capacity to meet limited and guerilla warfare 
-- limited military adventures and threats to the security of the 
Free World that are not large enough to justify the label of 
“limited war’’. We need a greater ability to deal with guerrilla 
forces, insurrections, and subversion. Much of our effort to 
create guerrilla and anti-guerrilla capabilities has inthe past been 
aimed at general war. We must be ready now to deal with any 
size of force, including small externally supported bands of men; 
and we must help train local forces to be equally effective. 

B. Expanded research on non-nuclear weapons. A few 
selected high priority areas -- strategic systems, air defense 
and space -- have received the over-whelming proportion of our 
defense research effort. Yet, technology promises great improve- 
ments in non-nuclear armaments as well; and it is important 
that we be in the forefront of thesedevelopments. What is needed 
are entirely new types of non-nuclear weapons and equipment -- 
with increased fire-power, mobility and communications, and more 
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suited to the kind of tasks our limited war forces will most likely arduous undertaking, resisted by special arguments and interests 
on be required to perform, | include here anti-submarine warfare from economic, military, technical and other special groups. There 
ry as well as land and air operations. I recommend, therefore, an are hundreds of ways, most of them with some merit, for spending 
additional $122 million in new obligational authority to speed up billions of dollars on defense; and it is understandable that every 
m current limited warfare research and development programs and critic of this Budget will have astrong preference for economy on 
is to provide for the initiation of entirely new programs. some expenditures other than those that affect his branch of the 
p- C, Increased flexibility of conventional forces. Our capacity to service, or his plant, or his community. 
by move forces in sizeable numbers on short notice and to be able But hard decisions must be made. Unneeded facilities or 
th to support them in one or more crisis areas could avoid the need projects must be phased out. The defense establishment must be 
ty for a much larger commitment later. Following my earlier lean and fit, efficient and effective, always adjusting to new oppor- 
on direction, the Secretary of Defense has taken steps both to accel- tunities and advances, and planning for the future. The national 
“a erate and increase the production of airlift aircraft. A total of interest must be weighed against special or local interests; and 
mn, 129 new, longer range, modern airlift aircraft will be procured it is the national interest that calls upon us to cut our losses and 
re. through fiscal year 1962, compared with the 50 previously pro- cut back those programs in which a very dim promise no longer 
to grammed. An additional $172 million new obligational authority justifies a very large cost. 
ch will be required in the 1962 budget to finance this expanded pro- Specifically: 
ric gram. 1. Our decision to acquire a very substantial increase in 
se These additional aircraft will helptomeet our airlift require- second-generation solid-fuel missiles of increased invulnerability 
ity ments until the new specially designed, long range, jet powered (Polaris and Minuteman) enables us to eliminate safely the last 
n- C-141 transport becomes available. A contractor for this pro- two squadrons of Titan originally contemplated, These would not 
he gram has been selected and active development work will soon have become operational until 1964, and at a cost of $270 million 
be startled. Adequate funds are already included in the January - a cost several times that of the Minuteman missiles we are 
ric budget to finance this program through the coming fiscal year. purchasing for the same period and could increase with our 
+1) I am also recommending in this message $40 million in stand-by facility. $100 million in the 1962 budget can be saved 
- new obligational authority for the construction of an additional by this adjustment. 
ed amphibious transport of a new type, increasing both the speed 2. The phase-out of a number of B-47 medium bomber wings 
es and the capability of Marine Corps sealift capacity; and $84 already planned will be accelerated to provide promptly the trained 
ind million in new obligational authority for an increase in the Navy’s crews required for the expaned ground alert program. (Fiscal 
all ship rehabilitation and modernization program, making possible 1962 savings: $35 million.) 
ind an increase in the number of ship overhauls, (as well as a higher 3. Additional personnel will also be made available by the 
ind level of naval aircraft maintenance.) immediate phase-out of the subsonic Snark airbreathing long range 
e- But additional transport is not enough for quick flexibility. I missile, which is now considered obsolete and of marginal military 
ty) am recommending $230 million in new obligational authority for value in view of ICBM developments, the Snark’s low reliability 
to increased procurement of such items as helicopters, rifles, and penetrability, the lack of positive control over its launchings, 
ire modern non-nuclear weapons, electronics and communications and the location of the entire wing at an unprotected site. (Fiscal 
rly equipment, improved ammunition for artillery and infantry 1962 savings: $7 million). 
weapons, and torpedoes. Some important new advances in ammuni- 4. The acquired missile capacity programmed by this mess- 
ro- tion and bombs can make a sizeable qualitative jump in our age also makes unnecessary and economically unjustifiable the 
seg limited war capabilities. development of the B-70 Mach 3 manned bomber as a full weapons 
ile D. Increased non-nuclear capacities of fighter aircraft. system at this time. The B-70 would not become available in 
is- Manned aircraft will be needed even during the 1965-75 missile operational numbers until well beyond 1965. By that time we 
ion era for various limited war missions. Target recognition, expect to have a large number of inter-continental ballistic 
destruction of all types of targets when extreme accuracy is missiles, fully tested and inplace, as well as a substantial manned 
required, and the control of air space over enemy territory will bomber force mostly equipped with air-to-ground missiles. In 
all continue to be tasks best performed by manned aircraft. view of the extremely high cost of the B-70 system, its lesser 
Expected phase-out of Navy and Air Force fighters by 1965, survivability as a ground-based system and its greater vulnera- 
together with reduced numbers and increasing obsolescence of bility in the air compared to missiles, its capabilities as a second 
ya the remaining aircraft, make necessary the development of an strike system do not appear to have sufficient advantages over 
ri- advanced tactical fighter emphasizing non-nuclear capabilities. I a much less expensive missile, or even a B-52 or successor 
er- am requesting $45 million in new obligational authority for this bomber equipped with Skybolt, to justify a request in fiscal 1962 
on, pu e. for $358 million. 
ra Meanwhile, I am recommending $25 million in new obligational We recognize, howe, _r, that there are still uncertainties with 
authority for the modification of the F-105 tactical fighter to respect to the operational characteristics of our planned missile 
the improve its capability to handle conventionally armed ordnance force. We also recognize that there are certain advantages in- 
our items, and to increase its suitability for airstrips of all types herent in a controlled force of manned bombers. To preserve the 
ged of areas. option of developing this manned bomber weapon system, if we 
tis E. Increased personnel, training and readiness for conven- should later determine such a system is required, I recommend 
and tional forces. I am recommending $39 millionin new obligational that the B-70 program be carried forward essentially to explore 
sed authority for increases in Army personnel strength to expand the problems of flying at three times the speed of sound with an 
guerrilla warfare units and round out other existing units, and airframe potentially useful as a bomber, with the development of 
ded an increase in the Marine Corps to bring it up closer to authorized a small number of prototype aircraft and related bomb-navigation 
ing: strength levels, (In addition, personnel is being added to the Navy systems. We should also explore the possibility of developing 
‘are for Polaris crews, and to the Air Force for the ground alert a manned bomber system specifically designed to operate in an 
the expansion.) The sum of these personnel additions is 13,000 men. environment in which both sides have large ICBM forces. 
1 of I am also recommending $25 million additional in new obligational Even on this more limited basis, the B-70 project will cost 
illa authority for pay of retired personnel of the military forces. $1.3 billion before it is completed in 1967. Approximately $800 
t to But more personnel alone is not enough. I am recommending million has already been provided, $220 million is now requested 
een an additional $65 million in new obligational authority for increased for 1962 -- $138 million less than the amount included in the 
any readiness training of Army and Air Force units. These funds January budget -- and the balance will be required in subsequent 
1en; will provide for additional field training and mobility exercises years. The total development program which Iam recommending 
for the Army and test exercises for the composite air strike will cost $1.4 billion less than that previously planned. 
few forces and MATS unit. We recognize the role of exercises and 5. Nearly fifteen years and about $1 billion have been devoted 
nse deployments in demonstrating to our friends and opponents our to the attempted development of a nuclear-powered aircraft; but 
our ability to deploy forces rapidly in a crisis. the possibility of achieving a militarily useful aircraft in ye a 
wve- seeable future is still very remote. The January budget already 
tant iV. SAVINGS MADE FORNELE BY PROGRESS recommended a severe curtailment of this project, cutting the 
ded The elimination of waste, duplication and outmoded or unjusti- level of effort in half by limiting the scope to only one of the two 
Pe fiable expenditure items from the Defense Budget is a long and different engines under development, although not indicating which 
ore 
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one, We believe the time has come to reach a clean-cut decision 
in this matter. Transferring the entire subject matter to the 
Atomic Energy Commission budget where it belongs, as a non- 
defense research item, we propose to terminate development 
effort on both approaches on the nuclear powerplant, comprising 
reactor and engine, and on the airframe; but to carry forward 
scientific research and development in the fields of high tempera- 
ture materials and high performance reactors, whichis related to 
AEC’s broad objectives in atomic reactor development including 
some work at the present plants, making use of their scientific 
teams. This will save an additional $35 million in the Defense 
budget for fiscal 1962 below the figure previously reduced in 
January, and will avoid a future expenditure of at least $1 billion, 
which would have been necessary to achieve first experimental 
flight. 

6. The January budget did not include funds for the continued 
development of the Navy’s ‘‘Missileer’’ fleet defense aircraft, 
but funds were included for the continued development of the 
Eagle missile -- designed for use by the Missileer -- in the hope 
that it could be adapted for use by some other aircraft. I am now 
advised that no such alternative use is in prospect; and I have 
directed the cancellation of that project, with a saving estimated 
at almost $57 million in 1961 and 1962. 

7. The plan to install Polaris missiles on the Cruiser Long 
Beach has been canceled. For effectiveness ina nuclear war, the 
money would be better spent on the far less vulnerable Polaris 
submarines. In a limited war, the cruiser’s utility would be re- 
duced by the presence of the missiles. (Savings in fiscal 1962: 
$58 million). 

8. Finally, technological progress causes obsolescence not 
only in military hardware but also in the facilities constructed 
for their deployment. We must continually review our nearly 7,000 
military installations in the light of our needs now and in the event 
of emergency. Those bases and installations which are no longer 
required must be inactivated, and disposed of where feasible, and 
I have so directed the Secretary of Defense. He has already taken 
steps to have 73 domestic and foreign installations discontinued 
as excess to our needs now and at any time in the future; and 
studies are continuing now to identify additional facilities which 
are surplus to our requirements. 

I am well aware that in many cases these actions will cause 
hardships to the communities and individuals involved. We cannot 
permit these actions to be deferred; but the Government will 
make every practicable effort to alleviate these hardships, and 
I have directed the Secretary of Defense to take every possible 
step to ease the difficulties for thosedisplaced. But it is difficult, 
with so many defense and other budgetary demands, to justify 
support of military installations, with high operating and payroll 
costs and property values, which are no longer required for the 
defense of the nation. The closing of excess installations over- 
seas will in many cases help alleviate our balance of payments 
deficit. 

No net savings are expected to be realizedin 1962 from these 
inactivations because of the added costs involved in closing, and 
no reductions in the 1962 budget are proposed on that account, 
Substantial savings, approximately $220 million per year, will be 
realized, however, in subsequent years. 

(I am also proposing that $320 million of the obligational 
authority required be provided by transfer from the current 
balances of working capital funds in the Defense Department.) 


CONCLUSION 


Our military position today is strong. But positive action 
must be taken now if we are to have the kind of forces we will 
need for our security inthe future. Our preparation against danger 
is our hope of safety. The changes in the Defense program which 
I have recommended will greatly enhance the security of this 
Nation in the perilous years which lie ahead. It is not pleasant to 
request additional funds at this time for national security. Our 
interest, as I have emphasized, lies in peaceful solutions, in 
reducing tension, in settling disputes at the conference table and 
not on the battlefield. I am hopeful that these policies will help 
secure these ends, I commend them to the Congress and to the 
Nation, 
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23RD AMENDMENT 


Following is the text of a March 29 statement by President Kennedy on the 
ratification of the 23rd Amendment: 


Ratification of the 23rd Amendment giving the residents of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote in Presidential elections 
by the required 38 states is a major step in the right direction. 

The speed with which this Constitutional Amendment was ap- 
proved by the required number of States demonstrates the interest 
of the nation at large in providing to all American citizens the most 
valuable of human rights -- the right to share in the election of 
those who govern us. Hearings on enabling legislation to imple- 
ment the amendment will be held shortly by the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners and a legislative proposal will be submitted 
to the Congress at the earliest possible time. 

It is equally important that residents of the District of 
Columbia have the right to select the officials who govern the 
District. I am hopeful that the Congress, spurred by the adoption 
of the 23rd Amendment, will act favorably on legislative proposals 
to be recommended by the Administration providing the District 
of Columbia the right of home rule. 


OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Kennedy (for previous state- 
ments see Weekly Report p. 499): 


March 22 -- Announcement that the President had asked 
Congress to appropriate $24 million to finance the temporary 
extended unemployment compensation program for unemployed 
railroad workers and $30 million to finance the first three months 
of public assistance grants for aid to dependent children of 
unemployed parents. 

March 22 -- Letter to former President Dwight D, Eisenhower 
informing him that he had approved an Act of Congress restoring 
him to his rank of General of the Army. 


March 22 -- Statement on the occasion of signing into law 
HR 4510, providing an emergency feed grains program for 1961. 
March 23 -- Announcement that the President had ratified 


the convention establishing the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development. 

March 23 -- Executive Order No. 10928 abolishing the Com- 
mittee on Government Activities Affecting Prices and Costs. 
(Weekly Report p. 428) 

March 23 -- White House statement that the President had 
presented Young American Medals for Bravery toShirley Frances 
O’Neill of San Francisco and Donald Eugene McGregor of Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. 

March 24 -- Announcement that the President had asked 
Congress to increase the fiscal 1962 budget of the Library of 
Congress by $721,700 to initiate a program of collection and dis- 
tribution of foreign library materials authorized by the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

March 24 -- Statement on the occasion of the signing of the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961. 

March 24 -- Announcement that the President had asked Con- 
gress to increase the fiscal 1962 budget of the Corps of Engineers 
(Civil) of the Department of the Army by $22,390,000, primarily 
to expedite pre-authorization surveys and preconstruction planning 
of proposed water resources developments, provide for 19 new 
construction starts and step up construction of several going 
projects. 

March 25 -- Executive Order No. 10929 abolishing the 
Government Patents Board and providing for the performance 
of its functions by the Commerce Department. (Weekly Report 
p. 428) 

March 25 -- Executive Order No. 10930 establishing a Presi- 
dential commission to investigate a controversy between the 
carriers represented by the New York Harbor Conference 
Carriers’ Committee and certain of their employees. 

March 25 -- Telegram to the Kenosha, Wis., Housing 
Authority urging it to provide alternative temporary housing for 
40 needy families facing eviction for failure to pay rentals. 

March 25 -- Announcement that the President had met with 
President of the Inter-American Development Bank Felipe Herrera 
and Robert Cutler, the U.S. Director, to discuss the role of the 
Bank in the United States program for Latin America. 
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Public Laws -- Bills Introduced 








PUBLIC LAWS 


Public Law 87-1 

H J Res 155 -- Create a joint committee to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the first inaugural of Abraham Lincoln. SCHWENGEL (R 
Iowa) -- 1/18/61 -- House Rules reported Feb. 22, 1961. House 
passed Feb, 23, 1961. Senate passed Feb, 24, 1961. President signed 
March 1, 1961. 

Public Law 87-2 

S 451 -- Authorize distribution of Congressional Record to former Members 
of Congress requesting copies. CURTIS (R Mo.) -- 1/17/61 -- Senate 
Rules and Administration reported Feb. 9, 1961. Senate passed Feb. 
13, 1961. House Administration reported Feb. 15, 1961. House passed 
March 15, 1961. President signed March 21, 1961. 

Public Law 87-3 

S 1173 (HR 5174) -- Authorize appointment of Dwight D. Eisenhower to the 
active list of the Regular Army. RUSSELL (D Ga.) and Saltonstall (R 
Mass.) -- 3/2/61 -- Senate Armed Services reported March 3, 1961. 
Senate passed March 7, 1961. (House Armed Services reported HR 
5174 March 6, 1961.) House passed March 14, 1961. President signed 
March 22, 1961. 


Public Law 87-4 

H J Res 289 -- Extend until June 30, 1961 the deadline fora report on rene- 
gotiation by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. MILLS 
(D Ark.) -- 3/8/61 -- House passed March 8, 1961. Senate passed 
March 9, 1961. President signed March 22, 1961. 

Public Law 87-5 

HR 4510 (S 993) -- Establish a special feed grains program for 1961. POAGE 
(D Texas) -- 2/17/61 -- House Agriculture reported Feb. 27, 1961. 
House passed March 9, 1961. (Senate Agriculture reported March 2, 
1961.) Senate passed, amended, March 10, 1961. House agreed to con- 
ference report March 21, 1961. Senate agreed to conference report 
March 22, 1961. President signed March 22, 1961. 

Public Law 87-6 

HR 4806 -- Extend temporary unemployment compensation benefits. MILLS 
(D Ark.) -- 2/23/61 -- House Ways and Means reported Feb, 25, 1961. 
House passed March 1, 1961. Senate Finance reported March 15, 1961. 
Senate passed, amended, March 16, 1961. House and Senate agreed 
to conference report March 22, 1961. President signed March 24, 
1961. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


CQ’s eight subject categories and their subdivisions: 


1. AGRICULTURE Indians, D.C., Territories 

2. APPROPRIATIONS Judiciary 

3. EDUCATION & WELFARE Commemorative 
Education 6. NATIONAL SECURITY 
Health Armed Services & Defense 
Welfare Atomic Energy & Space 
Housing 7. PUBLIC WORKS & RESOURCES 
Veterans Lands 


4. FOREIGN POLICY 
International Affairs 
Immigration 


Resources & Public Works 
8. TAXES & ECONOMIC POLICY 
Economic Policy & Regulations 


5. GENERAL GOVERNMENT Commerce 
Congress Labor 
Constitution & Civil Liberties Transportation 
Government Operations Taxes 
Post Office & Civil Service Tariffs 


Within each category are Senate bills in chronological order followed 
by House bills in chronological order. Bills are described as follows: 
Bill number, brief description of provisions, sponsor’s name, date intro- 
duced and committee to which bill was assigned. Bills sponsored by more 
than one Senator are listed under the first sponsor, with additional sponsors 
listed. Private bills are not listed. 


1. Agriculture 
SENATE 


S 1389 -- Enable producers to provide a supply of turkeys adequate to meet 
needs of consumers, maintain orderly marketing conditions and promote 
and expand consumption of turkeys and turkey products. McCARTHY 
(D Minn.), Humphrey (D Minn.) -- 3/21/61 -- Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSE 


HR 5714 -- Similar to HR 5567. MAY (R Wash.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5749 -- Provide filing of bonds by packers to secure performance of 
obligations re purchases of livestock. STRATTON (D N.Y.) -- 3/21/61 
-- Agriculture, 

HR 5790 -- Similar to HR 4739. ST. GEORGE (R N.Y.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5833 -- Similar to HR 5567. McSWEEN (D La.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5881 -- Re interest rates on loans made by Treasury to Department of 
Agriculture to carry out programs authorized by Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936. RHODES (R Ariz.) -- 3/23/61 -- Agriculture. 

HR 5917 -- Similar to HR 5542. ANDERSEN (R Minn.) -- 3/24/61. 

HR 5925 -- Simplify, consolidate and improve authority of Secretary of 
Agriculture re loans to farmers and ranchers. MAY (R Wash.) -- 
3/24/61 -- Agriculture. 


In the House identical bills are sponsored by several Members but each 
bill has only one sponsor and one number. In such cases only the first bill 
introduced -- that with the lowest bill number -- is described in full. Bills 
introduced subsequently during the period and identical in nature are 
usually cited back to the earliest bills. Private bills are not listed. 





Tally of Bills | 


The number of measures -- Public bills listed this week: | 
public and private -- introduced 
in the 87th Congress from Jan, 3, 


1961, through March 24, 1961. — oe 


HR 5697 - 5944 


Senate House Resolutions 


Bills 1,434 5,953 S J Res 67 

Joint Resolutions 67 345 S Con Res - none 

Concurrent S Res 110 - 116 
Resolutions 18 208 H J Res 323 - 345 


Simple Resolutions 116 233 H Con Res 199 - 208 


H Res 228 - 233 





TOTAL 1,635 6,739 








3. Appropriations 
NO INTRODUCTIONS 


3. Education and Welfare 


EDUCATION 
SENATE 


S 1393 -- Authorize a 10-year program of grants for construction of veteri- 
nary medical educational facilities. HUMPHREY (D Minn.) -- 3/21/61 -- 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 1411 -- Amend National Defense Education Act. CLARK (D Pa.), Javits 
(R N.Y.) -- 3/22/61 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 


HOUSE 


HR 5738 -- Similar to HR 5047. BERRY (R S.D.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5773 -- Extend provisions of PL 81-815 & 874, and amend PL 81-874 
re children of Armed Forces personnel overseas. BENNETT (D Fla.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Education and Labor. 
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Bills -2 


HR 5805 -- Amend National Defense Education Act of 1958 to establish a 
program for training members of Peace Corps. POWELL (DN.Y.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5845 -- Provide grants to several states to permit them to establish a 
state college of technology offering a 24-month course leading to a 
degree of bachelor of technology. DENT (D Pa.) -- 3/22/61 -- Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

HR 5872 -- Similar to HR 39. FOGARTY (D R.1.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5904 -- Make Committee on Education, established by act of July 26, 
1954, advisory to President and available to states for consultation on 
means of improving quality of education. _MONAGAN (D Conn.) -- 
3/23/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5944 -- Similar to HR 3090. MAY (R Wash.) -- 3/24/61. 


HEALTH 
HOUSE 


HR 5706 -- Amend section 314 of Public Health Service Actof 1944, FOUN- 
TAIN (D N.C.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 5707 -- Similar to HR 5706. DWYER (R N.J.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5776 -- Similar to HR 909. DENT (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5849 -- Similar to HR 5285. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5887 -- Assist voluntary non-profit associations offering prepaid health 
service programs to secure necessary facilities and equipment through 
long-term, interest-bearing loans. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 3/23/61 -- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 5928 -- Similar to HR 50. THOMSON (R Wis.) -- 3/24/61. 


WELFARE 


SENATE 


S 1410 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to permit an otherwise quali- 
fied disabled widow to receive widow’s insurance benefits even though 
she has not attained retirement age. CARLSON (R Kan.) -- 3/22/61 -- 
Finance. 

S 1423 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to raise amount of outside 
income recipients of insurance benefits are permitted to earn; lower 
age after which outside earnings are no longer considered for deduc- 
tions from benefits. MUNDT (R S.D.) -- 3/24/61 -- Finance. 


HOUSE 


HR 5702 -- Extend benefits under Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
certain individuals injured in federal civil defense activities during 
World War II. FINO (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5705 -- Facilitate unity of families. FOGARTY (D R.1.) -- 3/20/61 -- 
Judiciary. 

HR 5741 -- Similar to HR 25. DENT (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5743 -- Similar to HR 4616. FOGARTY (D R.I.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5764 -- Similar to HR 4616. MURPHY (D Ill.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5806 -- Similar to HR 4616. RODINO (DN.J.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5836 -- Extend period state and local employees under a retirement 
system may acquire social security coverage by transferring from 
on part of such system to another. O’BRIEN (D N.Y.) -- 3/22/61 -- 
Ways and Means, 

HR 5874 -- Amend provisions of Social Security Act to consolidate reporting 
of wages by employers for income tax withholding and OASDI, LAIRD 
(R Wis.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5891 -- Increase for children attending school, from 18 to 21 age until 
which child’s insurance benefits may be received under title Il of Social 
Security Act. DINGELL (D Mich.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5902 -- Amend title Il of Social Security Act to permit public em- 
ployees (other than policemen and firemen) to elect coverage as self- 
employed individuals where they do not have coverage under applicable 
state agreement. HOLIFIELD (D Calif.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and 
Means. 

HR 5921 -- Similar to HR 2216. COLLIER (R Ill.) -- 3/24/61. 

HR 5931 -- Similar to HR 10. BURKE (D Mass.) -- 3/24/61. 

HR 5943 -- Similar to HR 5. WIDNALL (RN.J.) -- 3/24/61. 


HOUSING 
HOUSE 
HR 5721 -- Amend Federal Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of National 
Housing Act. SPENCE (D Ky.) -- 3/20/61 -- Banking and Currency. 
HR 5932 -- Amend Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, to permit federal 
savings and loans associations to invest in or lend to business develop- 
ment credit corporations. COOLEY (D N.C.) -- 3/24/61 -- Banking 
and Currency. 
VETERANS 
HOUSE 


HR 5701 -- Similar to HR 209. CLARK (D Pa.) -- 3/20/61. 
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HR 5723 -- Extend veterans’ guaranteed and direct home loan program and 
provide additional funds for veterans’ direct loan program. TEAGUE 
(D Texas) -- 3/20/61 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5788 -- Similar to HR 3252. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5791 -- Provide a 2-year period during which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life insurance. WICKERSHAM (D Okla.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5807 -- Re Italian American War Veterans of the U.S. Inc., and status 
under certain laws of the U.S. RODINO(D N.J.) -- 3/21/61 -- Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

HR 5824 -- Similar to HR 2912. GARLAND (R Maine) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5853 -- Similar to HR 209. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5873 -- Similar to HR 3252. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5895 -- Increase rates of death compensation under laws administered 
by Veterans’ Administration. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61 -- 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5896 -- Similar to HR 5543. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5897 -- Similar to HR 5544. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5898 -- Similar to HR 2578. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5899 -- Similar to HR 209. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5933 -- Amend section 333, title 38, USC, re application of presumptions 
in case of service-connected tuberculosis. FARBSTEIN (D N.Y.) -- 
3/24/61 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5936 -- Provide vocational rehabilitation, education and training, and 
loan guaranty benefits for veterans of service after Jan. 31, 1955. HAL- 
PERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/24/61 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5939 -- Amend chapter 35, title 38, USC, to provide after expiration of 
Korean conflict veterans’ education and training program, approval of 
courses under war orphan’s educational assistance program be by state 
approving agencies. TEAGUE (D Texas) (by request) -- 3/24/61 -- 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 5940 -- Amend section 1632(c), title 38, USC, to raise to $400 ceiling 
upon combined amounts of education and training allowance plus com- 
pensation which may be received by veterans receiving apprentice or 
other training on the job. TEAGUE (D Texas) (by request) -- 3/24/61 
-- Veterans’ Affairs. 


4. Foreign Policy 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
SENATE 


S 1428 -- Amend Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, to require all coal 
purchased for Korea under such act be purchased from independent coal 
producers in the U.S. BENNETT (R Utah), Byrd (D W.Va.) -- 3/24/61 
-- Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE 


HR 5708 -- Similar to HR 721. GALLAGHER (D N.J.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5722 -- Similar to HR 2538. STAFFORD (R Vt.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5754 -- Carry into effect a provision of Convention of Paris for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property as revised at Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 31, 
1958. CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5758 -- Similar to HR 2033, LANKFORD (D Md.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5762 -- Similar to HR 2033. MORRISON (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5810 -- Grant consent of Congress to Great Lakes Basin compact. 
ZABLOCKI (D Wis.) -- 3/21/61 -- Foreign Affairs. 

HR 5879 -- Similar to HR 2033. MATHIAS (R Md.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5901 -- Present to Mexico monument commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the independence of Mexico. HOLIFIELD (D Calif.) -- 
3/23/61 -- Foreign Affairs. 

HR 5941 -- Amend U.S, Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
to provide for counseling and other assistance to foreign students attend- 
ing colleges or universities in the U.S. TOLL (D Pa.) -- 3/24/61 -- 
Foreign Affairs. 

H Con Res 199 -- Express sense of Congress re establishment by the United 
Nations of an Economic Aid Coordinating Committee, to serve as a 
central clearinghouse of information concerning economic aid to other 
nations. FARBSTEIN (D N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Foreign Affairs. 

H Con Res 203 -- Favor action toexclude Cuban Government representatives 
from membership on the Inter-American Defense Board. POFF (R Va.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Foreign Affairs. 

H Con Res 207 -- Similar to H Con Res 53. STEED (D Okla.) -- 3/23/61. 

H Res 232 -- Express sense of House of Representatives that April 15, 1961, 
be recognized as African Freedom Day. O’HARA (D III.) -- 3/24/61 -- 
Foreign Affairs. 


IMMIGRATION 
HOUSE 


HR 5759 -- Similar to HR 5201. LIBONATI (D Ill.) -- 3/21/61. 
HR 5779 -- Similar to HR 5201. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 
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5. General Government 
CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


HR 5739 -- Similar to HR 5352. BOW (R Ohio) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5748 -- Similar to HR 5352. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

H Con Res 200 -- Establish a date for adjournment of Congress. BARRY (R 
N.Y.) -- 3/21/61 -- Rules. 

H Con Res 206 -- Similar toHCon Res 200. SCHWEIKER (R Pa.) -- 3/23/61. 

H Res 231 -- Create a select committee to conduct a study of fiscal organi- 
zation and procedures of Congress. JONAS (R N.C.) -- 3/23/61 -- 
Rules. 


CONSTITUTION & CIVIL LIBERTIES 


SENATE 


S 1434 -- Effectuate and enforce constitutional right to equal protection of 
the laws. DOUGLAS (D III.), Humphrey (D Minn.), Javits (R N.Y.), 
Case (R N.J.), Morse (D Ore.), Kuchel (R Calif.), Carroll (D Colo.), 
Hart (D Mich.), McCarthy (D Minn.), Allott (R Colo.), Gruening (D 
Alaska), Moss (D Utah), Young (D Ohio), Engle (D Calif.), Williams (D 
N.J.), Neuberger (D Ore.), Long (D Mo.), Pell (D R.1.) -- 3/24/6’ 
Judiciary. 

S J Res 67 -- Amend Constitution of the United States granting to citizens 
of the United States who have attained age 18 right to vote. KEATING (R 
N.Y.) -- 3/22/61 -- Judiciary. 


HOUSE 


HR 5875 -- Similar to HR 104. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5876 -- Similar to HR 61. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5877 -- Similar to HR 103. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5878 -- Similar to HR 2023. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

H J Res 323 -- Similar to H J Res 4. DOOLEY (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61. 

H J Res 324 -- Similar to H J Res 4. PELLY (R Wash.) -- 3/20/61. 

H J Res 325 -- Similar to H J Res 4. DAVIS (D Tenn.) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 326 -- Similar to H J Res 4. DOWDY (D Texas) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 328 -- Similar to H J Res 4. EVINS (D Tenn.) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 329 -- Similar to H J Res 4, FENTON (R Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 330 -- Similar to H J Res 77. RYAN (DN.Y.) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 331 -- Similar to H J Res 4. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

J Res 333 -- Similar to H J Res 4. HOLTZMAN (D N.Y.) -- 3/22/61. 
J Res 334 -- Similar to H J Res 4. WESTLAND (R Wash.) -- 3/22/61. 
J Res 335 -- Similar to H J Res 4. DONOHUE (D Mass.) -- 3/23/61. 
J Res 336 -- Similar to H J Res 4. GROSS (R lowa) -- 3/23/61. 

J Res 342 -- Similar to H J Res 4. FINO (R N.Y.) -- 3/24/61. 

J Res 343 -- Similar to H J Res 4. SCHWEIKER (R Pa.) -- 3/24/61. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
SENATE 


S 1414 -- Facilitate discovery and recovery by states of unclaimed personal 
property in custody of federal agencies. HUMPHREY (D Minn.), Bush 
(R Conn.), Byrd (D Va.), Engle (D Calif.), Javits (R N.Y.), Kuchel (R 
Calif.) -- 3/22/61 -- Government Operations. 


HOUSE 


HR 5742 -- Further amend Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans transmitted to Congress any 
time before June 1, 1963. FASCELL (D Fla.) -- 3/21/61 -- Government 
Operations. 

HR 5768 -- Establish a Department of Public Relations, ANFUSO (D N.Y.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Government Operations. 

HR 5822 -- Similar to HR 417. DANIELS (DN.J.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5829 -- Similar to HR 98. JOHNSON (D Wis.) -- 3/22/61. 


POST OFFICE & CIVIL SERVICE 
SENATE 


S 1375 -- Permit unmarried annuitants under Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to elect survivorship annuities upon sub- 
sequent marriage. BEALL (R Md.} -- 3/20/61 -- Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S 1382 -- Correct inequities of Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
1955. JOHNSTON (D S.C.) (by request) -- 3/20/61 -- Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S 1401 -- Amend section 404 of act of June 10, 1955, to establish a more 
equitable system of longevity grades in field postal service. FONG (R 
Hawaii) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

S 1402 -- Provide effective system of personnel administration for executive 
branch of the Government. CLARK (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


Bills -3 


S 1403 -- Repeal section 711(c) of title 39, USC, which provides for exclusion 
of proceeds of certain postal rate increases in computing gross receipts 
for determining classification of post offices and salary rates of post- 
masters. CARLSON (R Kan.) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S 1407 -- Amend Civil Service Retirement Act to provide for inclusion of 
certain additional types of compensation within meaning of ‘‘basic sal- 
ary.’’ McNAMARA (D Mich.), Hart (D Mich.) -- 3/22/61 -- Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


HOUSE 


HR 5698 -- Extend apportionment requirement in Civil Service Retirement 
Act of January 16, 1883, to temporary summer employment. BECK- 
WORTH (D Texas) -- 3/20/61 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 5747 -- Similar to HR 119. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5763 -- Provide retirement eligibility for certain federal employees 
serving in Canal Zone whose rates of compersation are adversely 
affected due to any international commitment. MORRISON (D La.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 5767 -- Amend section 3574 of title 39, re night work compensation. 
ALFORD (D Ark.) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 5774 -- Similar to HR 3267. DANIELS (D N.J.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5780 -- Establish certain promotion benefits for postal field service 
employees. GRANAH.il (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

HR 5781 -- Effect a change in organizational relationships of key position 
of foreman, mails (KP-21) -- level 7. GRANAHAN (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61 
-- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 5782 -- Similar to HR 5439. GRANAHAN (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5783 -- Establish an improved system of longevity steps for postal field 
service employees. GRANAHAN (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61 -- Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

HR 5801 -- Similar to HR 93. COAD (D Iowa) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5826 -- Extend certain reduced third-class postage rates to civic asso- 
ciations. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/22/61 -- Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

HR 5828 -- Similar to HR 12. HOLTZMAN (D N.Y.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5843 -- Reduce minimum charge per piece for third-class (bulk) local 
mailings of small businesses. ANDERSEN (R Minn.) -- 3/22/61 -- 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 5892 -- Similar to HR 999. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5893 -- Similar to HR 3267. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5907 -- Similar to HR 119. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 3/23/61. 


INDIANS, D.C,, TERRITORIES 
SENATE 


S 1380 -- Amend section 801 of ‘‘an act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,’’ approved March 3, 1901. KEATING (R N.Y.), 
Hartke (D Ind.) -- 3/20/61 -- District of Columbia. 

S 1392 -- Re Indian heirship land problem. CHURCH (DIdaho) -- 3/21/61 -- 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 1424 -- Amend District of Columbia Business Corporation Act. BIBLE 
(D Nev.) (by request) -- 3/24/61 -- District of Columbia. 

S 1425 -- Amend District of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and District of Columbia Business Corporation Act, 
as amended, re foreign corporations. BIBLE (D Nev.) (by request) -- 
3/24/61 -- District of Columbia. 

S 1426 -- Amend law relating to indecent publications in the District of 
Columbia. BIBLE (D Nev.) (by request) -- 3/24/61 -- District of 
Columbia. 

S 1427 -- Amend District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 
BIBLE (D Nev.), Beall (R Md.) (by request) -- 3/24/61 -- District of 
Columbia. 


HOUSE 


HR 5716 -- Similar to HR 4471. POWELL (D N.Y.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5725 -- Assess Indian trust lands and restricted fee patent Indian lands 
within Lummi Indian diking project on Lummi Indian Reservation in 
Washington, through drainage and diking district formed under the laws 
of Washington. WESTLAND (R Wash.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

HR 5831 -- Amend section 11 of act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 197, ch. 207; 
D.C, Code, 1951 ed., par. 11-776) to modify retirement benefits of 
judges of municipal court, municipal court of appeals and the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia. McMILLAN (D S.C.) -- 3/22/61 -- 
District of Columbia. 

HR 5832 -- Similar to HR 5831. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5885 -- Relocate and reestablish Papago Indian Tribe in village of Sil 
Murk, which adjoins Gila Bend Indian Reservation. RHODES (R Ariz.) 
-- 3/23/61 -- Public Works. 


JUDICIARY 
SENATE 


S 1383 -- Amend section 1073 of title 18, USC, Fugitive Felon Act. KEAT- 
ING (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Judiciary. 
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Bills -4 


S 1384 -- Amend section 3731 of title 18, USC, re appeals by the United 
States. KEATING (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Judiciary. 

S 1385 -- Amend section 1621 of title 18, USC toprovide degrees of perjury. 
KEATING (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Judiciary. 

S 1386 -- Amend section 3486 (c) of title 18, USC. KEATING (R N.Y.) -- 
3/20/61 -- Judiciary. 

S 1396 -- Amend “‘An act to provide for the registration and protection of 
trademarks used in commerce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other purposes,’’ approved July 5, 
1946, as amended. McCLELLAN (D Ark.) -- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

S 1399 -- Waive application of section 142, title 28, USC, re holding of court 
at Fort Myers, Fla., by District Court of the U.S, for Southern District 
of Florida. HOLLAND (D Fla.), Smathers (D Fla.) -- 3/21/61 -- 
Judiciary. 

S 1409 -- Provide each member of bar of highest court of a state or of a 
federal court be entitled to practice before administrative agencies of 
the United States. KEATING (R N.Y.), Bridges, (R N.H.), Hruska (R 
Neb.) -- 3/22/61 -- Judiciary. 


HOUSE 


HR 5750 -- Amend section 1651 of title 28, USC, to require concurrence of 
not less than five justices in granting writs of certiorari by Supreme 
Court. WALTER (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5753 -- Provide district courts be always open for certain purposes, 
abolish terms of court and regulate sessions of courts for transacting 
judicial business. CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5755 -- Amend title 10, USC, to authorize Secretary of Defense, Secre- 
taries of military departments, and Secretary of Treasury to settle 
certain claims for damage to, or loss of, property, or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other law. CELLER (DN.Y.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5789 -- Require all decisions of Supreme Court be participated in by 
full Court, and any vacancies or absences inmembership be temporarily 
filled by circuit judges. ROGERS (D Texas) -- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5846 -- Establish certain qualifications for persons appointed as judges 
or justices of the U.S. DEVINE (R Ohio) -- 3/22/61 -- Judiciary. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
SENATE 


S 1377 -- Award posthumously an appropriate medal to Dr. Thomas A. 
Dooley III. BRIDGES (R N.H.) -- 3/20/61 -- Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE 


HR 5715 -- Issue special postage stamp to commemorate Military Order of 
Purple Heart. PHILBIN (D Mass.) -- 3/20/61 -- Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H J Res 327 -- Similar to H J Res 300. DOWDY (D Texas) (by request) -- 
3/21/61. 

H J Res 338 -- Proclaim third week in May each year as National Art Week. 
KEITH (R Mass.) -- 3/23/61 -- Judiciary. 

H J Res 339 -- Similar to H J Res 51. McDONOUGH (R Calif.) -- 3/23/61. 

H J Res 340 -- Similar to H J Res 188. MONTOYA (DN.M.) -- 3/23/61. 

H J Res 341 -- Similar to H J Res 300. DAVIS, J.C. (D Ga.) -- 3/24/61. 

H J Res 344 -- Proclaim September 17 each year General von Steuben 
Memorial Day. REUSS (D Wis.) -- 3/24/61 -- Judiciary. 

H Con Res 204 -- Similar to H Con Res 157. PHILBIN (D Mass.) -- 3/22/61. 

H Con Res 205 -- Similar to H Con Res 157. KEITH (R Mass.) -- 3/23/61. 

H Con Res 208 -- Officially recognize San Diego, Calif., as birthplace of 
naval aviation. WILSON (R Calif.) -- 3/24/61 -- Armed Services. 


6. National Security 
ARMED SERVICES & DEFENSE 
SENATE 


S 1374 -- Advance on the retired list certain medical officers of uniformed 
services who have served as surgeons general for 5 or more years. 
BEALL (R Md.) -- 3/20/61 -- Armed Services. 

S 1378 -- Provide for transferring from Secretary of Navy to Secretary of 
Interior jurisdiction over lands of the U.S, within the boundaries of 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No, 4, and abolish such naval petroleum 
reserve. BARTLETT (D Alaska) -- 3/20/61 -- Armed Services. 

S 1390 -- Provide that an officer of Army, Air Force, or Navy assigned as 
Director of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology hold rank of not 
less than brigadier general or rear admiral. JACKSON (D Wash.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Armed Services. 

S 1433 -- Provide in determining amount of retired, retirement, or retainer 
pay to any enlisted man, all service be counted as if he were a com- 
missioned officer. McCARTHY (D Minn.) -- 3/24/61 -- Armed Serv- 
ices. 


HOUSE 


HR 5703 -- Amend Uniform Code of Military Justice. FOGARTY (D R.1.) -- 
3/20/61 -- Armed Services. 
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HR 5740 -- Similar to HR 1134, BOW (R Ohio) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5751 -- Amend subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 to require 
registration of certain additional persons disseminating political propa- 
ganda within the U.S. as agents ofa foreign principal. WALTER (D Pa.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Un-American Activities. 

HR 5746 -- Similar to HR 1793. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5802 -- Provide prompt notification to members of Armed Forces of any 
indebtedness to the U.S. from overpayments of pay and allowances. 
HOFFMAN (R Mich.) -- 3/21/61 -- Armed Services. 

HR 5823 -- Amend title 10, USC, re crediting certain service of females as 
members of telephone operating units, Signal Corps. GARLAND (R 
Maine) -- 3/23/61 -- Armed Services. 

HR 5839 -- Similar to HR 5751. SCHERER (R Ohio) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5840 -- Provide appropriate lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who, subsequent to World War 
II, lost their lives in the armed services of the U.S, during peacetime. 
SHORT (R N.D.) -- 3/22/61 -- Armed Services. 

HR 5870 -- Amend Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 to remove certain 
requirements re state personnel. BROOMFIELD (R Mich.) -- 3/23/61 
-- Armed Services. 

H Con Res 201 -- Express sense of Congress that all U.S. naval shipyards 
and facilities be maintained on a fully manned operational basis per- 
forming essential Navy or other Department of Defense work in interest 
of national defense, and President of the U.S. be urged to instruct 
Secretary of Defense to take all necessary steps to insure this end. 
LANE (D Mass.) -- 3/21/61 -- Armed Services. 

H Con Res 202 -- Similar to H Con Res 201. MILLER, G.P. (D Calif.) -- 
3/21/61. 


ATOMIC ENERGY & SPACE 
SENATE 


S 1408 -- Establish and prescribe functions of a U.S. Department of Aeronau- 
tics and Space. YOUNG (D Ohio) -- 3/22/61 -- Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


HOUSE 


HR 5800 -- Authorize appropriations to National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for special research and development. ANFUSO (D N.Y.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Science and Astronautics. 

HR 5803 -- Similar to HR 5800. KING (D Utah) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5906 -- Similar to HR 5800. PETERSON (D Utah) -- 3/23/61. 


7. Public Works & Resources 


LANDS 
SENATE 


S 1400 -- Amend Submerged Lands Act to establish the seaward boundaries 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana as extending three marine 
leagues into Gulf of Mexico and provide ownership and use of the sub- 
merged lands, improvements, minerals, and natural resources. LONG 
(D La.), Ellender (D La.) -- 3/21/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 1412 -- Authorize Administrator of General Service to convey certain land 
in Arkansas to Fayetteville, Ark. FULBRIGHT (D Ark.), McClellan (D 
Ark.) -- 3/22/61 -- Government Operations. 

S 1418 -- Provide additional lands at, and change name of, Fort Necessity 
National Battlefield Site, Pennsylvania. KUCHEL (R Calif.), Scott (R 
Pa.), Clark (D Pa.) -- 3/24/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE 


HR 5745 -- Provide disposition by Secretary of Interior of lands within 
abandoned and forfeited railroad rights-of-way. MILLER, G.P. (D 
Calif.) -- 3/21/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5752 -- Provide Secretary of Army acquire additional land for Beverly 
National Cemetery, N.J. CAHILL (R N.J.) -- 3/21/61 -- Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

HR 5760 -- Revise boundaries of Scotts Bluff National Monument, Neb. 
MARTIN (R Neb.) -- 3/21/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5765 -- Purchase and exchange land and interests therein on Blue Ridge 
and Natchez Trace Parkways. TAYLOR (DN.C.)-- 3/21/61 -- Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5792 -- Similar to HR 4. BOGGS (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5793 -- Similar to HR 4. COLMER (D Miss.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5794 -- Similar to HR 4. McSWEEN (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5795 -- Similar to HR 4. HEBERT (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5796 -- Similar to HR 4. MORRISON (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5797 -- Similar to HR 4. PASSMAN (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5798 -- Similar to HR 4. THOMPSON (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5799 -- Similar to HR 4. WILLIS (D La.) -- 3/21/61. 
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HR 5884 -- Give consent of Congress to a compact between Arizona and 
Nevada establishing a boundary between. RHODES (R Ariz.) -- 3/23/61 
-- Judiciary. 

HR 5938 -- Authorize civil actions for review of administrative determina- 
tions to use of lands of the U.S. for grazing purposes to be instituted in 
judicial districts in which such lands are situated. PFOST (D Idaho) -- 
3/24/61 -- Judiciary. 


RESOURCES & PUBLIC WORKS 


SENATE 


S 1381 -- Establish and develop Ozark Rivers National Monument in Mis- 
souri. SYMINGTON (D Mo.), Long (D Mo.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S 1406 -- Establih national cemeteries in Pennsylvania. SCOTT (R Pa.), 
Clark (D Pa.) -- 3/22/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 1415 -- Declare a national policy on conservation, development and utiliza- 
tion of natural resources. McGEE (D Wyo.), Hickey (D Wyo.) -- 3/22/61 
-- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 1419 -- Extend purchase program for beryl ore under Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to include other forms of beryllium ore. ALLOTT (R Colo.), 
Carroll (D Colo.) -- 3/24/61 -- Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE 


HR 5697 -- Establish national cemetery in Nevada. BARING (D Nev.) -- 
3/20/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5712 -- Establish and develop Ozark River National Monument in 
Missouri. ICHORD (D Mo.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5744 -- Similar to HR 5683. KEE (D W.Va.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5756 -- Amend title 23, USC, to extend to July 1, 1963, period within 
which certain agreements re outdoor advertisements may be entered 
into by Secretary of Commerce and States. HARRISON (R Wyo.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Public Works. 

HR 5757 -- Amend section 111, title 23, USC, re use of and access to rights- 
of-way on Interstate System. JOHNSON (D Calif.) -- 3/21/61 -- Public 
Works. 

HR 5769 -- Extend purchase program for beryl ore under Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 to include other forms of beryllium ore, ASPINALL 
(D Colo.) -- 3/21/61 -- Banking and Currency. 

HR 5770 -- Similar to HR 5769. ROGERS (D Colo.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5771 -- Similar to HR 5769. CHENOWETH (R Colo.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5785 -- Establish a national cemetery at Spokane, Wash.,on lands form- 
erly George Wright Air Force Base. HORAN (R Wash.) (by request) -- 
3/21/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5786 -- Similar to HR 66. KEITH (R Mass.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5821 -- Convey portion of Henry G. Shirley Memorial Highway to Vir- 
ginia. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 3/22/61 -- Public Works. 

HR 5837 -- Amend section 502 of General Bridge Act of 1946, ROBISON (R 
N.Y.) -- 3/22/61 -- Public Works. 

HR 5838 -- Similar to HR 4036. ST. GERMAIN (D R.1.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5854 -- Provide expiration of certain authorizations by Congress for 
projects for flood control or river and harbor improvements. SCHERER 
(R Ohio) -- 3/22/61 -- Public Works. 

HR 5882 -- Provide program of weather modification by Secretary of In- 
terior, in cooperation with National Science Foundation, to increase 
substantially annual average of usable supply of water available in 
Colorado River drainage basin. RHODES (R Ariz.) -- 3/23/61 -- 
Interior and Insuiar Affairs. 

HR 5883 -- Similar to HR 595. RHODES (R Ariz.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5918 -- Authorize acquisition of land for a national wildlife refuge at 
Walter F. George Dam and Reservoir project, Ala. ANDREWS (D Ala.) 
-- 3/24/61 -- Public Works. 

HR 5920 -- Similar to HR 66. BOLAND (D Mass.) -- 3/24/61. 

HR 5922 -- Authorize a survey re relocation of Ferry County Highway, 
paralleling Lake Roosevelt, Columbia Basin project. HORAN (R Wash.) 
-- 3/24/61 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 5927 -- Similar to HR 4036. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 3/24/61. 

H J Res 337 -- Develop a plan for a system of highways known as the Lewis 
and Clark National Tourway to extend from St. Louis, Mo., along gen- 
eral route of Lewis and Clark Expedition. HANSEN (D Wash.) -- 3/23/61 
-- Public Works. 


8. Taxes and Economic Policy 
ECONOMIC POLICY & REGULATIONS 


SENATE 


S 1379 -- Encourage and promote expansion through private enterprise of 
domestic exports in world markets. SPARKMAN (D Ala.), Javits (R 
N.Y.), Long (D La.), Humphrey (D Minn.), Smathers (D Fla.), Morse (D 
Ore.), Bible (D Nev.), Randolph (D W.Va.), Engle (D Calif.), Bartlett 
(D Alaska), Williams (D N.J.), Moss (D Utah), Saltonstall (R Mass.), 
Schoeppel (R Kan.), Cooper (R Ky.), Scott (R Pa.), Prouty (R Vt.), Case 
(R N.J.), Keating (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Banking and Currency. 


Bills - 5 


S 1413 -- Amend section 19 of Federal Reserve Act and section 18 of Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to remove authority to limit rate of interest on 
time deposits of foreign governments and international financial! institu- 
tions. ROBERTSON (D Va.) -- 3/22/61 -- Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE 


HR 5710 -- Amend subsection (e) of section 307 of Communications Act of 
1934 to permit Commission to renew a station license in safety and 
special radio services more than 30 days prior to expiration of such 
license. HARRIS (D Ark.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

HR 5736 -- Amend section 9 of Federal Reserve Act, as amended, section 
18(d) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and section 5155 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended. ADDONIZIO (D N.J.) -- 3/21/61 -- 
Banking and Currency. 

HR 5737 -- Provide no member of Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation hold any other public office or position. ADDONI- 
Z10 (D N.J.) -- 3/21/61 -- Banking and Currency. 

HR 5777 -- Amend Renegotiation Act of 1951 to provide for recapture by the 
U.S, of excessive profits under defense contracts with Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Federal Aviation Agency. EVINS (DTenn.) -- 3/21/61 -- 
Ways and Means. 

HR 5804 -- Prescribe a national policy re acquisition and disposition of 
proprietary rights in scientific and technical information obtained and 
inventions made through expenditure of public funds. MULTER (D N.Y.) 
-- 3/21/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5868 -- Amend Federal Power Act re number and terms of office of mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission. HARRIS (D Ark.) -- 3/23/61 -- 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H Res 233 -- Re fiscal policies of the U.S. PELLY (R Wash.) -- 3/24/61 -- 
Rules. 


COMMERCE 
NO INTRODUCTIONS 
LABOR 
SENATE 


S 1387 -- Amend section 8(b) (4) of National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended. MORSE (D Ore.) -- 3/20/61 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 1394 -- Establish standards for hours of work and overtime pay of laborers 
and mechanics on work under contract for, or with financial aid of, the 
U.S., for any territory, or DistrictofColumbia. HUMPHREY (D Minn.), 
Kuchel (R Calif.) -- 3/21/61 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 

S 1395 -- Amend section 504 of Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 to broaden prohibition against certain persons holding union 
office. McCLELLAN (D Ark.) -- 2/21/61 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 


HOUSE 


HR 5704 -- Establish standards for hours of work and overtime pay of 
laborers and mechanics employed on work done under contract for, or 
with financial aid of, the U.S., for any territory, or District of Columbia. 
FOGARTY (D R.1.) -- 3/20/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5711 -- Amend National Labor Relations Act, as amended. HOLLAND (D 
Pa.) -- 3/20/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5718 -- Similar to HR 5158. RIEHLMAN (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5719 -- Similar to HR 5158. ROBISON (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5766 -- Amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, to increase minimum 
wage to $1.15 a hour. WHALLEY (R Pa.) -- 3/21/61 -- Education and 
Labor. 

HR 5772 -- Amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 toincrease to SO cents 
per hour minimum wage to physically handicapped workers in sheltered 
workshops and to provide for periodic increases beginning Jan. 1, 1963. 
BARING (D Nev.) -- 3/21/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5787 -- Similar to HR 1263. MOORE (R W.Va.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5788 -- Similar to HR 4116. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5819 -- Similar to HR 5158. AYRES (R Ohio) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5820 -- Similar to HR 5158. KITCHIN (D N.C.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5825 -- Similar to HR 1263. GOODELL (R N.Y.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5827 -- Amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees engaged in commerce or in production of goods 
for commerce, to increase minimum wage under the act to $1.25 per 
hour. HEMPHILL (D S.C.) -- 3/22/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5842 -- Similar to HR 1263. VINSON (D Ga.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5847 -- Establish National Citizens Council on Migratory Labor. FUL- 
TON (R Pa.) -- 3/22/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5848 -- Provide registration of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/22/61 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 5851 -- Amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
coverage for employees of large enterprises in retail trade or service 
and of other employers engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, to increase the minimum wage under the act to 
$1.25 an hour. GALLAGHER (DN.J.)-- 3/22/61 -- Education and Labor. 
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Bills -6 


HR 5867 -- Similar to HR 5766, ASHMORE (D S.C.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5888 -- Similar to HR 5158. ROBISON (R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5900 -- Similar to HR 5851. ALBERT (D Okla.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5934 -- Limit and prevent certain concerted activities by labor organiza- 
tions which interfere with or obstruct or impede free production of 
goods for commerce or free flow in commerce, FISHER (D Texas) -- 
3/24/61 -- Education and Labor. 


TRANSPORTATION 


HOUSE 


5720 -- Amend part | of Interstate Commerce Act to permit certain 
common carriers to give free transportation to their agents. SAYLOR 
(R Pa.) -- 3/20/61 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


HR 


HR 5761 -- Similar to HR 2586. MOORHEAD (D Pa.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5830 -- Similar to HR 5562. LANE (D Mass.) (by request) -- 3/22/61. 
HR 5871 -- Similar to HR 5562. BYRNE (D Pa.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5889 -- Similar to HR 682. ROGERS (D Fla.) -- 3/23/61. 


HR 5926 -- Provide distribution of motor-vehicle tires. MULTER (D N.Y.) 
(by request) -- 3/24/61 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5929 -- Similar to HR 682. WILSON (R Calif.) -- 3/24/61. 

5937 -- Amend Interstate Commerce Act re rule of ratemaking where 


competition between carriers of different modes of transportation is 


HR 
HR 


involved. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 3/24/61 -- Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
TAXES 
SENATE 
S 1376 -- Impose additional individual and corporate income taxes when 


necessary in order to offset deficits and to provide for systematic 
reduction of public debt. BENNETT (R Utah) -- 3/20/61 -- Finance, 

S 1391 -- Re election of certain business corporations not to be taxed as 
corporations in a community property state. JACKSON (D Wash.) -- 
3/21/61 -- Finance, 


HOUSE 


HR 5699 -- Amend section 584 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to qualify 
certain types of charitable accounts for participation in common trust 
funds maintained by banks. BETTS (R Ohio) -- 3/20/61 -- Ways and 
Means. 

HR 5709 -- Similar to HR 5082. HALPERN (R N.Y.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5713 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 re exporting imported 
distilled spirits, wines, and beer. KEOGH (DN.Y.) -- 3/20/61 -- Ways 
and Means. 

HR 5717 -- Similar to HR 5568. RAINS (D Ala.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5724 -- Similar to HR 5699. WATTS (D Ky.) -- 3/20/61. 

HR 5775 -- Provide tax equity through taxation of cooperative corporations 
and provide tax credits for recipients of dividends from genuine co- 
operatives. DAVIS (D Tenn.) -- 3/21/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5784 -- Similar to HR 3515. HORAN (R Wash.) -- 3/21/61. 

HR 5808 -- Similar to HR 424, RODINO (DN.J.) -- 3/21/61. 


HR 5809 -- Allow a deduction for income tax purposes of certain expenses 
incurred for education of a dependent. SULLIVAN (D Mo.) -- 3/21/61 
-- Ways and Means. 

HR 5834 -- Equalize taxation and provide revenue. 
3/22/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5835 -- Similar to HR 5834. MASON (R III.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5841 -- Similar to HR 5677. UTT (R Calif.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5844 -- Re exemption from club dues tax of nonprofit swimming or skat- 
ing facilities. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 3/22/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5850 -- Re power of states to impose use tax assessments re sales in 
interstate commerce. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 3/22/61 -- Judiciary. 

HR 5855 -- Similar to HR 2244. SCHNEEBELI (R Pa.) -- 3/22/61. 

HR 5869 -- Reduce manufacturers excise tax on self-contained aircondition- 
ing units. BOGGS (D La.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5880 -- Similar to HR 2284. MATHIAS (R Md.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5886 -- Provide a minimum initial program of tax relieffor small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small business. RHODES (R Ariz.) -- 
3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5890 -- Similar to HR 424. RYAN (DN.Y.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5894 -- Similar to HR 346. GOODLING (R Pa.) -- 3/23/61. 

HR 5903 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide carnper 
coaches, slide-in cabins, and articles similar or related in use to 
house trailers not be subject to manufacturers excise tax on motor 
vehicles. KING (D Calif.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5905 -- Issue highway revenue bonds to provide funds for highway trust 
fund, retire such bonds from tax receipts of such fund. OSTERTAG 
(R N.Y.) -- 3/23/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5919 -- Similar to HR 346. ADAIR (R Ind.) -- 3/24/61. 

HR 5924 -- Provide revenue from an excise tax uniformly applied to end 
products of manufacture. MASON (R IIl.)-- 3/24/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5930 -- Provide relief for certain defense-related company employees 
who performed services during 1955, 1956 and 1957. WIILSON (R Calif.) 
-- 3/24/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5942 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer to 
deduct tuition expenses for education of his children through 12th grade. 
DERWINSKI (R Ill.) -- 3/24/61 -- Ways and Means. 


MASON (R III.) -- 


TARIFFS 
HOUSE 


HR 5700 -- Amend Tariff Act of 1930 to permit contract carriers by motor 
vehicle to transport bonded merchandise. BYRNES (R Wis.) -- 3/20/61 
-- Ways and Means. 

HR 5852 -- Provide for free entry of a towing carriage for University of 
Michigan. MEADER (R Mich.) -- 3/22/61 -- Ways and Means, 

HR 5856 -- Amend paragraph 1726 of Tariff Act of 1930to place on free list 
magnetic tape and other sound recordings for radio music broadcasts. 
VAN PELT (R Wis.) -- 3/22/61 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 5923 -- Amend paragraph 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 re importation 
of certain articles for religious purposes. KARTH (D Minn.) -- 3/24/61 
-- Ways and Means. 

HR 5935 -- Provide tariff import quotas on sheep, lambs, mutton, and lamb. 
FISHER (D Texas) -- 3/24/61 -- Ways and Means. 








Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) March 21 and Vice 
President Lyndon B. Johnson March 22 each announced ten 
appointments to the United States Citizens Committee on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Citizens Com- 
mittee was created by Congress in 1960 (PL 86-719) to 
represent the United States, unofficially, in meetings with 
citizens groups from other NATO nations to explore ways 
of promoting greater political and economic cooperation among 
the North Atlantic countries. (1960 Almanac p. 348) 

House appointees were: former Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs W.L. Clayton of Texas, vice president, 
Atlantic Union Committee; George J. Feldman, New York 
attorney and former counsel, House Science and Astronautics 
Committee; Hugh Moore, former board chairman, Dixie Cup 
Co., member, Atlantic Union Committee; Ralph Pittman, 
Washington attorney; Donald G. Agger, Washington repre- 
sentative, Nord Aviation Co., member, Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee; Eric Johnston, Washington, D.C., member of the Board 
of the American Committee for the Atlantic Congress, 1959, 
president, Motion Pictures Corporation of America Inc.; 
Adolph Schmidt, Pa., president, Mellon Foundation, member 





NATO CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


of the Board, Atlantic Union Committee; Oliver C. Schroeder, 
Jr., director, Law Medical Center, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio; Burr S. Swezey, Sr., chairman of the 
board, Lafayette National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Morris For- 
gash, president, U.S. Freight Co., New York. 

Senate appointees were: Charles W. Englehart of New 
Jersey, president of Englehart Industries, director, Thomas 
A. Edison Foundation; Elmo B. Roper, Jr., marketing consul- 
tant, former president, Atlantic Union Committee (resigned 
January 1961); Douglas Wynn, attorney with the law firm of 
Wynn, Hattner, Lobe and Tindall, Greenville, Miss.; Edith S. 
Sampson, member of the Office of the Chicago Corporation 
Counsel, Alternate U.S. Delegate to the Sth and 7th Sessions 
of the UN General Assembly, member, National Council of 
Negro Women; Alexander Warden, publisher, Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune; former Secretary of State Christian Herter, 
honorable member, International Movement for Atlantic Union; 
former Senator William Knowland (R Calif. 1945-59); Ben 
Regan, president, Nationwide Food Service, Inc.; David Rocke- 
feller, president, Chase Manhattan Bank, N.Y.; Dr. Francis 
Hutchins, president, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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CQ Senate Votes 20 through 23. 


Senate Rejects Cutbacks in Third Supplemental Bill, 


Recommittal of Water Projects; Approves Sugar Act 


20. HR 5188. Third Supplemental Appropriation bill for fiscal 


21. 


1961. Bridges (R N.H.) amendment to strike out $1,017,- 
610,000 appropriation to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for farm price support costs. (He wanted to 
defer the appropriation until fiscal 1962.) Rejected 31-50 
(D 0-50; R 31-0), March 27, 1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote sup- 
porting the President’s position. (See story p. 525) 


HR 5188. Bridges (R N.H.) amendment to strike out $1,353,- 
000,000 appropriation to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies. (He wanted to defer the appropria- 
tion until fiscal 1962.) Rejected 29-53 (D 0-52; R 29-1), 
March 27, 1961. A ‘“‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the Presi- 
dent’s position. 


22. 


23. 


S 107. Authorize $221 million for the construction of the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project and the initial stage of the 
San Juan-Chama water diversion project, both in New Mexico. 
Williams (R Del.) motion to recommit the bill to committee. 
Rejected 17-68 (D 7-48; R 10-20), March 28, 1961. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the motion. (See story p. 524) 


HR 5463. Extend the Sugar Act of 1948 through June 30, 1962 
and authorize the President to deny the Dominican Republic 
any quota “‘bonus’’ resulting from a cutback in the Cuban 
allotment. Ellender (D La.) motion to delete a Committee 
amendment directing payment into the Treasury of the differ- 
ence between the U.S, and the world price on sugar purchased 
from foreign countries under reallocation of Cuban quotas. 
Motion agreed to 55-34 (D 35-22; R 20-12), March 29, 1961. 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President’s position. (See 
story p. 521) 
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CQ House Votes 14 through 18. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 27, 28, 29, 32, 33.) 


House Turns Down President’s Minimum Wage Proposal, 


Votes Ayres-Kitchin Substitute; Approves Area Redevelopment 







































































14. HR 3935. Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1961. Com- 16. HR 3935. Passage of the bill as amended by Ayres and 
mittee version, raising the minimum wage for 23.9 million Kitchin. Passed 341-78 (D 208-43; R 133-35), March 24, 
workers already covered from $1 anhour to $1.25 in two steps, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the President's 
and extending minimum wage and overtime coverage to position. 

4,311,000 additional workers. Ayres (R Ohio)-Kitchin(D N,C.) 17. $1. Area Redevelo - on = eo 
4 ene ss : sand : . pment Act, authorizing federal loans and 
amendment substituting paige raising the ages pe oe grants totalling $394 million for the redevelopment of econ- 
23.9 million covered workers to $1.15 an hour, and exte ing omically depressed industrial and rural areas. Widnall (R 
minimum-wage coverage (at y an hour) but “ tar N.J.) motion to recommit the bill with instructions that the 
5% - sy 1,300,000 additions workers. Agrees ” x Banking Committee substitute language authorizing loans and 
(D 76-177; B 142-26), March 24, ~ fos sed a1¢ — grants totalling $275 million, with no provision for rural 
supporting the President’s position. (See story p. 519) loans. Rejected 126-291 (D 0-249; R 126-42), March 29, 
1961. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President's posi- 
tion. (See story p, 522) 

15. HR 3935. Hiestand (R Calif.) motion to recommit the bill. 18. Sl. Passage of the $394 million bill. Passed 251-167 (D 
Rejected 196-224 (D 172-79; R 24-145), March 24,1961, The 208-42; R 43-125), March 29, 1961. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
President did not take a position on the motion. supporting the President's position. 
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CQ House Votes 14 through 18. 
(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 27, 28, 29, 32, 33.) 
1415 16 17 18 1415 16 17 18 1415 16 17 18 1415 16 17 18 
6 Morrison N Y¥Y Y N Y| NEBRASKA 5 Scott Y NWN ? X 6 McMillan Y NN ? N 
5 Passman N Y Y N Y|_ 3 Beermann Y NN YN 12 Taylor ee oe , Be 2 Riley Y NNNWN 
7 Thompson ? 2? 2? N Y| 2Cunningham NY Y Y N 11 Whitener NTYV RY 1 Rivers Y NNNWN 
3 Willis ¥ AT Rw 4 Martin Y NNNN 10 Jonas Y NN Y WN SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver Y NWNvV X NORTH DAKOTA 2 Berry Y NNYN 
ant 1 Garland Y N Y Y N| NEVADA AL Nygaard Yury YW 1 Reifel YN Y YN 
3 McIntire Y N Y N Nj AL Baring N Y Y N Y | AL Short Y N NN N | TENNESSEE 
2 Tupper Y N Y¥ N Y| NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass NY YN Y 
and MARYLAND 2 Bass YNY YN 9 Ashley NYYNY 9 Davis YNYNWN 
h 24, 2 Brewster N Y Y N Y| _1 Merrow NY YNY 1 Cook NYYNY 8 Everett YAY NY 
ent's 4 Fallon N Y Y N Y| NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan NY YNY 4 Evins YNYNY 
7 Friedel N Y Y N Y|_ 11 Addonizio NY YNY 18 Hays NYYNY 3 Frazier a. ace ee 
3 Gormatz N Y Y N Y|] 14 Daniels N Y Y N Y | 19 Kirwan NY YNY 5 Loser Y NY NN 
) and 1 Johnson N N Y N Y|{_ 13 Gallagher N Y Y N Y¥ | 10 Moeller NY YNY 7 Murray Y NNNWN 
con- 5 Lankford Cy Fey 8 Joelson NY YNY 21 Vanik NY YNY 2 Baker YNYNY 
1 (R 6 Mathias Y N Y N Y|_ 10 Rodino NYYNY 17 Ashbrook YNY YN I Vacancy 
t the MASSACHUSETTS 4 Thompson NY Y N Y | 14 Ayres Y NY Y N| TEXAS 
3 and 2 Boland NY YNY 3 Auchincloss Y N Y Y N 8 Betts Y NN YN 3 Beckworth YT uVTN YT 
mel 13 Burke NY YNY 1 Cabill NYYY Y 22 Bolton Y NY YN 2 Brooks m=~ TN Y 
» 29 4 Donohue NY YNY 6 Dwyer NYY YY 16 Bow Y NY YN 17 Burleson Y NNNN 
” 7 Lane NY YNY 5 Frelinghuysen Y N Y Y N 7 Brown Y NY Y WN 22 Casey Y N NNN 
9081- 8 Macdonald NY Y N Y]| 2 Glenn x¥YV YT 7 2 Clancy Y NY Y N 7 Dowdy Y NY NWN 
12 McCormack NY YNY 9 Osmers NYY Y N 12 Devine Y NWN YN 21 Fisher Y Y NN WN 
7 (D 11 O'Neill N Y Y N YY] 12 Wallbauser NY YY Y 6 Harsha YNYNY 13 Ikard Y NNNWN 
a7 ( 3 Philbin “sv T eS 7 Widnall NN Y Y N 5 Latta Y NY Y WN 20 Kilday , £7 fy 
vote 6 Bates N Y Y Y N| NEW MEXICO 4 McCulloch Y NY YN 15 Kilgore 4 X X NN 
1 Conte N Y Y Y NAL Montoya NY Y N Y 23 Minshall Y NWN YN 19 Mahon Y NNN WN 
— 10 Curtis Y N Y Y Ni} AL Morris NN Y N Y 15 Moorebead YNYNY 1 Patman ma VTertTwawY 
9 Keith N Y Y N Y]| NEW YORK 13 Mosher YNYY Y 11 Poage Y NNNWN 
es 14 Martin Y N Y Y Yi 41 Dulski NY YNY 3 Schenck Y NY YN 4 Rayburn 
5 Morse = & a & | 30 O’Brien NY Y N Y 1 Scherer Y NN YN 18 Rogers N Y N N WN 
MICHIGAN 1 Pike NY Y NY OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford Y NY NWN 
=" 7 O'Hara N Y Y N Y]_ 32 Stratton NNYNY 3 Albert NY YNY 6 Teague Y NNNWN 
— 12 Bennett N N Y N Y]. 27 Barry Y NY YN 2 Edmondson NY YNY 8 Thomas NY Y N Y¥ 
18 Broomfield Y N Y Y N| 3 Becker Y NY YN 5 Jarman YYNNY 9 Thompson YY Tv @e vy 
7 10 Cederberg , @ vv 2 Derounian Tua Vy F & 4 Steed N Y NWN Y 10 Thornberry NN Y N Y 
6 Chamberlain 7 O@ YY TFT 2S Dooley , eS SS 6 Wickersham . ef ae a ae 12 Wright  - i ae 
5 Ford Y N Y Y WN) 43 Goodell . ss) eae 1 Belcher Y NN YN 14 Young YNYNY 
9 Griffin Y N Y Y Nl 33 Kilburn Y NWN Y WN OREGON 5 Alger Y NN Y N 
8 Harvey Y N Y Y NI 31 King YNY YN 3 Green NY Y N Y | UTA 
4 Hof/man Y NN N N| 40 Miller ‘a = LF 2 Ullman NY YN Y 2 King MaY¥YVWNWY 
3 Jobansen Y N N N N| 39 Ostertag TAN Vv Ve 4 Durno YNYd X 1 Peterson NY Y N Y 
11 Knox Y N Y Y WN 2 Pillion Y N Y Y WN 1 Norblad 7 BVT ¥ VERMONT 
2 Meader Y N Y Y N| 34 Pirnie YNYNY PENNSYLVANIA AL Stafford 7 wy Ye 
Detroit - Wayne County | 35 Rieblman YN Y Y N | 25 Clark NY YNY VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs N Y Y N Y| 37 Robison Y N Y Y N| 21 Dent NY YNY 4 Abbitt Y NNNWN 
15 Dingell N Y Y N Y|. 28 St. George YNY YN 11 Flood NY YNY 1 Downing Tey SF 
17 Griffiths N Y Y N Y |. 36 Taber Y NN Y WN 30 Holland —~ YY TF 3 Gary Y NNNWN 
16 Lesinski N Y Y N Y|. 38 Weis Y NY YN 28 Moorhead NY YNY 2 Hardy T ys ee 
ick, 1 Machrowicz N Y Y N Y| 29 Wharton Y N Y Y N_ | 26 Morgan NY YNY 7 Harrison Y NWN ? X 
18 14 Rabaut xX J J N Y| New York City 14 Rhodes NY YNY 9 Jennings vr oY 
MINNESOTA | 5 Addabbo NY Y N ¥ | 15 Walter NYYNY 8 Smith Y NNNWN 
en 8 Blatnik N Y Y¥Y N Y|_ 8 Anfuso NY YNY 29 Corbett NY YNY 5 Tuck Y N NNN 
4 Karth N Y Y N Y|. 24 Buckley ae i me ef 8 Curtin YNYNY 10 Broyhill Y NN YN 
Y 6 Marshall Y Y Y N Yj}. 12 Carey NY YNY 9 Dague Y NWNY WN 6 Poff Y NNWNWN 
Y 7 Andersen Y Y N Y N| 11 Celler NY YNY 12 Fenton YNYNY WASHINGTON 
N 5 Judd Y N Y Y N|. 7 Delaney NYYNY 27 Fulton NY YNY 3 Hansen NY YN Y 
oN 9 Langen Y NN Y N| 19 Farbstein NY YNY 23 Gavin YNYNY 7 Magnuson ny ¥. oy 
N 3 MacGregor Y N Y Y Y} 23 Gilbert NY YNY 19 Goodling Y NN YN 5 Horan YNYNY 
N 2 Nelsen Y N Y Y N| 22 Healey NY YNY 24 Kearns YNYNY 4 May YNY YN 
| oN 1 Quie YN Y Y N|_ 6 Holtzman NY Y NY 7 Milliken NY YNY I Pelly Y =. 
N MISSISSIPPI | 10 Kelly NY YNY 16 Vacancy 6 Tolle{son , FF OF 
1 Abernethy Y NNN Y!/_ 9 Keogh | ae ae eB 22 Saylor Mey Fw YT 2 Westland Y NY Y WN 
sf 6 Colmer Y N NN NN! 13 Molter NY YNY 17 Schneebeli YNYNY WEST VIRGINIA 
N 3 Smith Y Y NN Y| 16 Powell N Y Y N Y | 13 Schweiker NY YNY 3 Bailey a Te ¥ 
N 2 Whitten Y Y NN N| 14 Rooney NY YN/Y 10 Scranton YNYNY 4 Hechler may ¥ we Y 
N 4 Williams Y NN =~ WN) 20Ryan NYYNY 20 Van Zandt YNYNY|_ 5Kee may YT 
ey 5 Winstead Y N NN N| 1J8Santangelo N Y Y N Y 18 Whalley ? ? t NY | 6 Slack my Fie 
N MISSOURI 21 Zelenko NY YNY Philadelphia City | 2 Staggers a a 
5 Bolling NN Y N Y| 25 Fino NYY ?2¢d 1 Barrett NYYNY|! 1 Moore +, @ Ty 3 
i 4 9 Cannon N Y Y N ?| 4 Halpern NY YNY 3 Byrne N Y Y N Y |. WISCONSIN 
sy 6 Hull NN Y N N| /7 Lindsay NYYY Y 2 Granahan NY Y N Y |. 9 Johnson CVV MY 
> i 8 Ichord N Y Y N Y| 15 Ray Y NNYN 5 Green NYYNY 2 Kastenmeier N Y Y N Y 
} 10 Jones Y Y Y N N. NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix NY YNY 5 Reuss me Fa. Y 
J 1 Karsten NY YNY 9 Alexander YNYNY 6 Toll NY Y N Y¥ |. 4 Zablocki ee ee 
4 11 Moulder NY YX VJ 1 Bonner NY YNY RHODE ISLAND 8 Byrnes YN Y Y N 
hy 4 Randall NY Y N Y|. 4 Cooley NYYNY 2 Fogarty NYY NY | 7 Laird YNY YN 
| Y 3 Sullivan N Y Y N Y|. 2 Fountain YNYNY 1St. Germain N Y Y N Y | 10 O’Konski NNYNY 
2 Curtis Y N Y Y N 3 Henderson Y N Y N Y | SOUTH CAROLINA | | Schadeberg Y N Y Y N 
iY 7 Hall YNNYN_. 8Kitchin Y NYNWN 4 Ashmore Y NNNWN 3 Thomson 2 2 o 
| N MONTANA 6 Kornegay NY YNY 3 Dorn YNNNWN| 6 Van Pelt ¥ 0.27.7 
| N 1 Olsen NY YNY 7 Lennon YNYNWN 5 Hemphill NYYNY| WYOMING 
? 2 Battin YNY Y N| | AL Harrison Y NY Y WN 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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The Week In Congress 





As the 87th Congress paused for a brief Easter 
Progress Report recess, it could point with pride to this record of 
accomplishment: of 16 ‘‘priority’’ requests by President Kennedy, four had been 
enacted and five others passed by Senate or House. All was not smooth, however, 
and the President still had to hook and land most of the “‘big ones’’ on his agenda -- 
grants to schools, medical care under Social Security, a big housing program, a new 
foreign aid program, higher postal rates and highway taxes, to mention a few. CQ’s 


status report on these and other issues: stormy weather ahead. (Page 509) 


CQ Fact Sheets 


® MINIMUM WAGE -- The big issue on minimum 
wage is coverage of workers. ACQ Fact Sheet gives 
a complete breakdown of existing coverage by indus- 
try and by state, and explains the various proposals 
considered by Congress. (Page 514) 


@ 23rd AMENDMENT -- The law of the land was 
amended for the first time since 1951 whenthe state 
of Kansas became the 38th state to ratify the 23rd 
Amendment to the Constitution. Through it, the 
suffrage-hungry citizens of Washington, D.C, will be 
able to vote in national elections for the first time in 
161 years. (Page 535) 


@ FARM LABOR -- A controversy is shaping upin 
Congress over extending the law governing the 
import of Mexican labor for U.S, farms. Labor and 
welfare groups say the use of Mexicans depresses 
wages for domestic workers, a view supported by 
the Kennedy Administration. However many farmer 
groups oppose change, (Page 537) 


@ COAL-OIL CONTROVERSY -- The hopes of the 
coal lobby received a big boost when it was dis- 
closed March 29 that the Administration would back 
a national fuels policy study. The coal industry 
sees this as a possible way out of the dilemma caused 
by imports of residual fuel oil. (Page 541) 


@ STATE TAXES -- Tax collections by the govern- 
ments of the 50 states climbed to $18 billion in 
fiscal 1960, an increase of $10 billion over their 
revenues 10 years ago. The state of California 
topped all others in tax collections, accounting for 
12 percent of the national total. (Page 544) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Navajo, San Juan-Chama project; 
Sugar Act; Third Supplemental Appropriations, 
p. 567, 

HOUSE: Minimum wage, depressed areas, 
p. 568. 














Redistricting Developments 


The Congressional redistricting of West 
Virginia, whichdrops from six to five districts, 
places Reps. Cleveland M. Bailey (D) and Arch A, 
Moore Jr. (R) together in a new Ist District. 
Unless one retires, they must fight it out for the 
seat in 1962. Maps and other details, p. 533.... 
A Justice Department brief in the pending Ten- 
nessee legislature redistricting case takes a far- 
reaching view ofthe proper role of federal courts 
in forcing individual states to redistrict state 
legislature districts to relieve gross malappor- 
tionment. (Page 531) 











In Congress 


Congress completed action on bills extending the 
Sugar Act and reinstating the Reorganization Act. 
The House passed adepressed areas bill only slightly 
different from the Senate-passed bill. (CQ’s story 
includes the latest listing of depressed areas.) In 
Committees: the Administration submitted a legal 
brief on loans to private schools and subcommittee 
hearings were concluded on the Administration's 
public school aid proposals; a revised Social Security 
bill was approved, and Rep. Avery (R Kan.) was 
appointed to the Rules Committee. (Pages 519-530) 


Around the Capitol 


In two messages to Congress, President Kennedy 
proposed substantial revisions in President Eisen- 
hower’s budget estimates that replaced anestimated 
budget surplus of $1.5 billion for 1961-62 by a two- 
year deficit of $5 billion.... Legislation was intro- 
duced to implement the Administration’s new housing 
program.... The crisis in Laos brought meetings of 
the President with British Prime Minister Macmillan 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko.... House- 
Senate appointments were made to the U.S, Citizens 
Committee onthe North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
(Pages 512, 532, 534, 566) 
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